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“Bur a8 WE WERE ALLOWED oF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 





VOLUME XXXII. 


The Independent. 


LABORARE EST ORARE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 











* although St. Francesca was unwearied in her de. 
votions, yet, if during her prayers she was called 
away by her husband or any domestic duty, she 
would close the book cheerfully,saying thata wife 
and mother, when called upon, must quit her God at 
the altar to find him in her household affairs.” 

—" Legends of the Monastic Orders.” 





How infinite and sweet Thou everywhere 
And all-abounding love thy service is ; 
Thou liest an ocean round my world of care, 
My petty every-day, and fresh and fair 
Pour Thy strong tides into my crevices, 
Until their silence ripples into prayer. 


That Thy full glory may abound, increase, 
And so Thy likeness shall be formed in me 
I pray. The answer is not rest or peace, 
But charges, duties, wants, anxieties, 
Till there seems room for everything but 
Thee, 
And never time for anything but these. 


And I should fear, but lo! amid the press, 
The whirl and hum and pressure of my 
day, 
Ihear Thy garment’s sweep, Thy seamless 
dress, 
And close beside my work and weariness 
Discern Thy gracious form, not far away, 
But very near, oh! Lord, to help and bless. 


The busy fingers fly, the eyes may see 

Only the glancing needle which they hold; 
But all my life is blossoming inwardly 
And every breath is like alitany, 

While through each labor like a thread of 

gold 

Is woven the sweet consciousness of Thee. 
Newport, R. I 





MEANWHILE, WHAT SHOULD BE 
DONE, AND HOW? 
BY PROFESSOR ASA GRAY, LL.D. 


Tris question is suggested by that other 
interrogatory, ‘‘ After Darwinism, What?” 
which was propounded and satisfactorily 
answered in a leading article of THe INDE- 
PENDENT for July 8th. Among other 
things, it is well said that, ‘‘if devout peo- 
ple imagine that Darwinism will in time 
pass away and leave the world of faith just 
as it found it, they will, doubtless, be very 
much disappointed.” The attitude of some 
religious teachers calls to mind that of cer- 
tain poor antediluvians, who, when the 
water had got to be knee deep, are reported 
to have comforted each other with the 
assurance that ‘‘ there was not going to be 
much of a shower.” Whether ‘‘the heir 
of our present science will possess both a 
larger knowledge and a richer faith” 
remains to be seen, certainly to be 
hoped for. Those teachers will be most 
helpful in tiding over the trying intere 
val, who most wisely heed their steps 
when treading upon slippery or uncer- 
tain ground. The timely article we 
have referred to implies, if it does not 
assert, the counsels which might profitably 
be offered. No one could present them 
more cogently than the author of that 
article, and it is to be wished that he would 
take the topic in hand. There is still some 
need of it. It is not our business to recom- 
mend sweet reasonableness and modest 
caution to the agnostic or more positively 
anti-religious evolutionist. Before his own 
master (if he has any) let him stand or 
fall. We urge such considerations only 
upon those who are set to defend religious 
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truth, even when they suppose that to be 
menaced by “‘ science falsely so called.” 

Inthis interest, with much deference as well 
as perfect plainness, we propose to illustrate 
our meaning of what is needful, by a little 
fault-finding of the opposite, as exhibited in 
another essay in THe INDEPENDENT for 
May 27th, entitled, ‘‘ Is Evolution Science?” 
Whether it be or not, or whether it may be 
partly so and partly not, is quite aside of 
the present point, which is to intimate that 
over-eagerness to make out a case seems to 
have placed a worthy writer in a questiona- 
ble position—one which it was hoped that 
he would have relieved himself from. 

His conclusion is, that ‘‘ evolution is not 
science,” and this, as we have said, it is not 
our object to contradict. There is a sense 
in which, and there is ‘‘ evolution” in re- 
spect to which, this is admittedly true. The 
writer believes with M. Janet ‘‘that any ra- 
tional theory of evolution neither excludes 
norrendersuscless final cause,and, therefore, 
is not atheistic.” But he takes no occasion= 
to distinguish between ‘“‘rational” and ir- 
rational theories of evolution, and needs 
none, since he maintains, by direct implica- 
tion and line of argument, that both are un- 
scientific. Heisrather hard, therefore, upon 
Mivart and Virchow—both evolutionists— 
when he brings them in, each to hoist evo- 
luiion in general with his own petard. But 
our principal complaint is with the manner 
in which the venerated name of the late 
Professor Joseph Henry is used. It is 
stated that ‘‘ Louis Agassiz, Joseph Henry, 
John William Dawson, and Arnold Guyot 
unite in pronouncing the doctrine of 
evolution unscientific and false. This does 
not sound like Prof. Henry, is not accord- 
ant with his well-known views, and, to be 
accepted, needs verification. It goes with- 
out saying that Prof. Henry would regard 
atheistic evolution as false and, therefore, 
fundamentally unscientific. But the 
writer’s point ‘‘is not that evolution is 
not scriptural, not that it is not compatible 
with the received theology; but that it is 
not science,” and his statement is that 
Henry had pronounced it to be unscientific 
and false. Not to refer to personal knowl- 
edge as assuring us that he gould not have 
so pronounced, we will introduce here a 
portion of the statement of his scientific 
biographer in this regard :* 

‘‘Whatever may be the ultimate fate of 
the theory of natural selection (he remarked 
in the freedom of oral intercourse with 
several naturalists) it, at least, marks an 
epoch, the first elevation of natural histo 
(so called) to the really scientific stage. Tt 
is based on induction, and correlates a 
large range of apparently disconnected 
observations, gathered from the regions of 
palzontology or geological successions of 
organisms, their geographical distribution, 
climatic adaptations and remarkable re- 
adjustments, their comparative anatomy, 
and even the occurrence of abnormal 
variations and of rudimentary structures— 
seemingly so uselessly displayed as mere 
simulations of a ‘type.’ It forms a good 
‘working hypothesis’ for directing the 
investigations of the botanist and zodlogist. 
Natural selection, indeed, no less than 
artificial (he was accustomed to say) is, toa 
limited extent, a fact of observation; and 
the practical question is to determine ap- 

roximately its reach of application and 
ts sufficiency as an actual agency to 
embrace larger series of organic changes 
lying beyond the scope of direct human 
experience. It is for the rising generation 
of conscientions zodlo; and botanists to 
attack this problem and to ascertain, if prac- 
ticable, its limitations or modifications.” 


*“ A Memoir of Joseph Henry.” A Sketch of his 





Scientific Work. By Wm.B. Taylor. Read before the 
Philosophical Society of Washington, Oct. 96th, 187g. 





Finally, even evolutionists have rights 
which opposing controversialists are bound 
to respect, and, among them, that of being 
quoted correctly. And, of all things, a 
quotation which professes to be verbatim 
should neither be tampered with nor taken 
at second or third hand. 

‘Take as an illustration of the quality 
of the so-called science the well-known pas- 
sage from Mr. Darwin,” says our writer. 
The Italics in this sentence are ours. Those 
in the following quotation are his, and 
these very expressions, which are put 
into Mr. Darwin's mouth—from which they 
sound strangely to those familiar with his 
modes of utterance—are then held up to 
reprobation! 

‘The early progenitors of men were, no 
doubt, covered with hair, both sexes having 
beards. Their ears were pointed and cap- 
able of movement, and their bodies were 
provided with a tail. . The foot 
- . « Was prehensile, and our progeni- 
tors, no doubt, were arboreal in their habits, 
frequenting some warm, forest-clad land. 
. » . At an earlier period the progeni- 
tors of man must have been aquatic in their 
habits.” 

Until this passage is pointed out in Dar- 
win’s writings, we shall ‘‘ take it as an il- 
lustration of the quality” which, unlike 
that of mercy, is strained ; as an illustra- 
tion of the need of more careful and rev- 
erent handling when subjects like these are 
discussed in religious newspapers. I do 
not fora moment, and in the least degree, 
suppose that what is complained of origin- 
ated in any thing beyond carelessness, over- 
confidence, and a neglect of the wholesome 
habit of verifying references and citations. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
I 
SUPERSTITION AND SCIENTIFIC 
TRAINING. 


‘BY JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
Proressor OF Paysics m Harvarp Universiry. 





It would be a curious question for a psy. 
chologist to examine whether superstition 
is an inborn quality or attribute of the hu- 
man mind, and whether it can be eradicated 
by educational development. If the old 
gross forms have been confined to the lower 
classes, it is certain, nevertheless, that other 
manifestations lurk still in the minds of 
those who should have received the correc- 
tive of a liberal education. There is an 
esthetic superstition and there is a material 
superstition or belief in the powers of mat- 
ter which are above and beyond experi- 
ment. All of us are rightly esthetically 
superstitious to a certain extent. It is only 
when the well-being, physically and men- 
tally, of mankind is in danger that super- 
stition is dangerous. The advance of sci. 
ence, as long as the lower classes are not 
educated up to it, increases superstition. 
It is safe to predict that the number of 
persons who get their living by imposing 
upon the credulity of high and low will in- 
crease with the new discoveries in science. 
With the stock in trade of a few magnets 
and several batteries and induction ma- 
chines, an ignorant man can sustain him- 
self through at least one winter in any of 
our large cities, either by asserting the dis. 
covery of a new force or by practicing as a 
magnetic physician. With the new phos- 
phorescent substances seances may be made 
to appeal more strongly to the imagina- 
tion than ever. Spectral hands can wave 
wildly and unseen machinery can be set in 
motion far more easily than in the old days 
of oracles. We wish to call the attention 
of all imposters to their scientific opportu- 
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nities, and to warn, at the same time, their 
dupes. 

Most of us have our pet superstitions, 
We prefer to see the moon over our right 
shoulder; we like to touch the palings of a 
fence, just as we have always done, when 
we enter a happy home. We allow certain 
events to connect themselves in our minds, 
and refuse to allow the reasoning powers 
full sway. A bell accidentaily rung after 
a funeral; the reflection from a mirror of 
one carrying a candle; the coincidence of a 
dream with an event, can set many a heart 
a-quaking. And the strangest part of the 
mental incapacity of many is the indigna- 
tion they feel at those who endeavor to rea- 
son away these superstitions. The broad- 
est man is he who, still holding a belief in 
the supernatural, can calmly reject beliefs 
which war with what his reason must ac- 
cept astruths. It is only by this process of 
selection that education can go on; and 
from this point of view superstition is val- 
uable as a resistance against which the men- 
tal fiber can be trained, just as the muscles 
are exercised by pulling against weights. 
The literary education of to-day fosters the 
reliance upon authority without the exer- 
cise of self-reliance and some measure of 
the investigating spirit. This reliance is 
one of the most potent supports of super- 
stition. It is often said by intelligent peo- 
ple that there must be something in certain 
manifestations, for 60 many people have 
believed in them. Yet they will not allow 
this form of argument a moment's weight 
when it is urged in support of a certain 
mining stock or a problematical business 
operation. They recognize in the mass of 
their friends credulity in some one direc- 
tion, and it affords them a certain amount 
of amusement or sadness. Yet they are 
willing to allow the mass or the army of 
credulous people weight which they will 
not assign to the one factor or member of 
the mass. Most of us trace the growth of 
certain superstitions infallibly to our child- 
hood. If we are told by a nurse that we 
must see the new moon over our right 
shoulder, and must not allow it to fall 
upon our sleeping faces; that we must al- 
ways take aconite in the case of a cold; that 
we must keep a ring on a certain finger, 
such beliefs will be hard to remove in ma- 
ture life. The superstitions which grow 
up in manhood or womanhood are clearly 
the results of defective early training. 
What, then, should the training be which 
will enable us to combat prejudicial super- 
atitions? Should it be that which comes 
from the study of philosophy, or mathe 
matics, or language, or science? The lib- 
eral man will answer that all of these sub- 
jects are required. Yet this answer does 
not contain the whole truth. In the study 
of philosophy we are induced to follow the 
ideas of the author through a species of 
mental gymnastics, which are very valuable 
in their way, but often lead one to believe 
that he has acquired much, whereas the 
mind has only been reveling in vast con- 
ceptions and dwelling upon the allurements 
of mere words. The history of human 
thought is very fascinating, and will ale 
ways be 80; but this study needs another 
element to combat superstition. The study 
of mathematics is essential to clear reason- 
ing; but it has its dangers, as well as. phi- 
losophy. For mathematical reasoning fre- 
quently cannot proceed without the rejec- 
tion of the very knotty points upon which 





light is sought. The mechanical processes 
become so involved that the points at issue 
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must be simplified in order to arrive at any 


conclusion. It is certain that matbematics 
elone cannot avail. A purely literary train- 
ing in language is more powerless than phi- 
losophy or mathematics; for there is no 
mental sclf-reliance inculcated, and the re- 
liance upon authority is at its acme. The 
want of curiosity in natural laws is also 
very marked in the purely literary man. 
He is impatient because the compound en- 
gines do not convey him from Boston to 
Liverpool in eight days, and would accept 
six days, without the least desire to examine 
into the science which has bridged an ocean 
forhim. While the marvelous machinery 
is working beneath him, his mind is revel- 
ing in another plane of the immaterial, the 
supersensuous, and the unknowable. This 
frame of mind certainly is a strong argu- 
ment for the induction, so to speak, of a 
higher mental sphere upon the present 
lower esthetic ope; but it involves acurious 
disregard of the march of progress. Ma- 
terial study has its dangers, but also great 
advantages, as long as we are going 
through the process of education called 


life. 
The cure for this want of curiosity is the 


cultivation of the spirit of investigation, 
and this belongs to science—whether it be 
the science of bistory,of political economy, 
orof physics. We use the term physics 
here in its most general sense, embracing 
in one term knowledge of the Jaws of Na- 
ture. It is not necessary that a man, to 
gain this spirit, should have a thorough 
knowledge of the facts in the branches of 
physics. Here it seems to me that the 
courses of scientific study in our high 
schools and colleges are weakest. The 
student is imbued with the idea that it is 
necessary for him to go over an extended 
ground. He must study mechanics, light, 
heat, electricity, and magnetism; and he 
gauges his progress by his knowledge of 
the facts, while at the same time he may 
be losing the essence of the study, which 
resides in the cultivation of a certain scien- 
tific instinct or way of looking at facts. 
This cultivation consists in teaching a man 
to distrust a single result or one process of 
thought, and to rely only upon a suflicient 
number of trials. This can be illustrated 
by the different ways in which two men 
will observe the temperature of a sick- 
room. One will be satisfied with one read. 
ing and one position of the thermometer; 
while another makes many observations 
and distrusts the fixed points of the ther- 
mometer which is used. One woman will 
be surprised at the electric sparks which 
she can evoke by rustling across the room 
and touching some object. She attributes 
this electricity to her own personality; 
while another inquires into her surround- 
ings, examines the carpet, her shoes, and 
her clothing, tries the experiment in differ- 
ent ways, in different rooms, and attributes 
the electricity to its true source. Next to 
the true habit of observation comes- the 
trained endeavor to reconcile discordant re- 
sults, and to discover the cause of discrep- 
ances and want of agreement. The valu- 
able quality of persistence enters here. The 
last quality brought out by the spirit of 
investigation is the courage to abide by a 
result which, after long and exhaustive 
trials, differs from that obtained previously 
by other observers. 

The cultivation of a scientific habit of 
thought, such as we have sketched, is the 
most potent means of attacking the super- 
stitious mind; and the chief value of the 
study of physical science in a college re- 
sults not from the facts thereby obtained, 
but from the scientific method of looking at 
facts. To thig end, it is not important that 
a student, while under a tutor or profess- 
or, should be carried over the whole 
ground of light, heat, electricity, and mag. 
netism,except in a general way. The chief 
point to which his attention should be di- 
rected is the method of investigation. 
There are dangers, however, in the process 
itself. The advantage that accrues to a 
student from making quantitative measure- 
ments in a purely mechanical way—such as 
the division of a scale into accurate parts, 
repeated measurements of the time of a 
pendulum, of the transit of a star—is very 
small from the intellectual point of view, 
unless such measurements are means for an 
end. They undoubtedly contribute to a 
habit of accuracy; but, at the same time, 








exclusive devotion to such work cramps the 
powers of generalization. The best train- 
ing comes from the efforts to ascertain the 
cause of some phenomena or to test the 
truth of some law. As a simple illustra- 
tion of the first, suppose we wish to dis- 
cover the cause of the singing of telegraph 
wires, often noticed at certain times and 
attributed to different causes. Having a 
certain telegraph line placed eat our dis- 
posal, we should first notice whether the 
noise is diminished by removing the elec- 
tric current from the wires. If this has no 
effect, we should insulate the two ends 
from the ground, and, beginning with the 
length of wire between two telegraph poles, 
ascertain if the length of the wire, its di- 
ameter, or the position of the poles affects 
the vibration. Having varied the con- 
ditions in the wire and on the wire itself, 
the next step would be to vary the con- 
ditions of the supports of the wire, by sub. 
stituting different lengths of pole and poles 
of different substances. And, if the results 
of his experiments are at variance with any 
preconceived theory, the latter should be 
immediately abandoned. As an example 
of the intellectual advantage of quantitative 
work, perhaps no more striking illustration 
can be given than to trace the processes by 
which motion is transformed into heat, or 
by which motion is transformed into elec- 
tricity and electricity finally into heat. The 
chief value of the study of science in the 
secondary schools is the cultivation of the 
habit of observation; for when this is once 
obtained the way is clear for the logical ac- 
cumulation of facts. The chief value, in 
our opinion, of the study of science in the 
higher education is the cultivation of defi- 
nite thinking and the creative ability. Such 
an education in science, beginning with the 
grammar school and ending in a university 
course, is the foe mest inimical to super- 
stition. 


THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. 


TO THE TURQUOISE MINES. 








BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
Qfrns. Gov. Law WALLACE). 





AT evening the gentle shepherd of 
New Mexico leads his flock from high pas- 
tures, where the precipitation of moisture is 
greatest and, therefore, grass is freshest, to 
the fold, or corral, in the valley. It is pre- 
cisely the pattern of fold abounding in Pal- 
estine and still to be seenon the outskirts 
of Alexandria—an enclosure made by 
crooked stakes driven in the ground, poorly 
held together by stripsof rawhide. Notwo 
are of the samelength. All were twisted 
and gnarled in the growing, and lean out of 
the perpendicular. A shabby fence, uglier 
than everything except a mud fence, which 
the reader knows is the superlative ugliness. 
By the light of the moon we noted the 
fashion of the shepherd’s Cain-and-Abel 
suit of goatskin; and, instead of the classic 
crook, wreathed with garlands gathered in 
flowery meadows, the Rocky Mountain 
Endymion guarded his flock with a shot- 
gun and bowie-knife, less fearful of the 
wolf than of his own thieving countrymen. 

We observe another Asian custom here, 
that of sleeping on the roofs in summer. 
The heavenly nights invite one out, and the 
flat housetop is a much pleasanter place to 
make one’s bed than the cellar-like interior, 
with its earthy scents. The sluggard Mex- 
ican, who has killed the long hours of the 
common enemy by dozing in the sun, 
rouses toward sunset and spreads out the 
colchon, or wool mattress, or a bed of skins 
if they are very poor. The stairway is a 
ricketty ladder, leaning against the outer 
wall of the mud house, and the rapidity 
and ease with which the natives go up and 
down is surprising. I have seen women 
carry jars of water on their head, not spill- 
ing a drop, as they ascend the ladder, touch_ 
ing it only with their feet. The old peo. 
ple—mummies of the time of Cheops—go 
to-bed at sunset; a little later the children 
and chickens hop up the loose rounds; then 
the lord of the estate and his dusky spouse, 
with her cat; and lastly the ratty dogs, 
moving nimbly, as the trained ones of the 
circus. Haul up the ladder, and the castle 
is secure. There is no fearof rain. There 
is no dew, no fog-or mist, to blur the clear 
shining of the stars above. The low wind 
is the very breath of heaven; the bright 
night is filled with sleep. 





So slept the Saviour of the world on the 
housetop of Lazarus, at Bethany, whither 
he had walked in the cool of the day. 
Looking from that lowly bed toward the 
many mansions of his Fathers house, well 
might the homeless guest utter the pathetic 
cry: ‘‘ The foxes have'holes and the birds 
of the air have nests; but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head.” 

Near the City of the Pueblos, within sight 
of the graceful spire of the Sisters’ Chapel, 
was @ coyote tearing a stray lamb to pieces. 
We had met the ninety-and-nine an hour 
before, returning to the fold from the river. 
The wild, tameless creature there was in per- 
fect keeping with the continued newness of 
a country where white men have lived nearly 
three centuries. He started, looked fearlessly 
out of the sage-bush, and the clear moon- 
light outlined the true wolf's head, with its 
fox-like muzzle and sharp, forward-pointed 
ears. He glared at us a moment, and then 
quietly and leisurely stalked away, amid a 
general lament that we had neither gun nor 
pistol at hand. The beast was of the 
‘‘ZEsop’s Fable” breed—a large, handsome 
fellow, whose pictorial pelt would have 
made an elegant foot-rug. 

Let me not close without telling my 
dear readers what became of the “ regu- 
lar bonanza.” The day after our return 
to Santa Fé, the many-named Mexican 
called, bringing his fine chalchuite. He 
explained, with impressive gesture and 
rhetorical flourish, he was too poor to own 
so rich a jewel, fit for the king’s son, and 
would sell it, if la Senora would pay him— 
naming the price. At first I was appalled 
at the magnitude of the sum; but the 
stone of inimitable hue, lying in the lean, 
brown hand, hada sort of magnetism. - The 
familiar tint was charming, matching as it 
did a tiny ring long worn for remembrance, 
and, with much cracked Spanish and 
broken English, a bargain was made and 
we parted, with many a cordial adios. No, 
not even inthe close confidence of print 
will I tell you, beloved, the price of the 
princely jewel. The secret will go with 
me to the grave. Enough that it was ex- 
haustive. I am blushing over it yet. 

The following week I heard a low 
whisper that Juan Fresco did not find the 
turquoise at Los Cerellos; but got itina 
trade with a wild savage, ignorant of its 
worth. A Navajo, allowed to leave the 
Reservation, under protection of a pass, 
and pay a stealthy visit to his own hunting- 
grounds, had let it go for four yards of 
red flannel. Cool John had slyly arranged 
the whole affair, and whisked the stone 
out of his sleeve in the very nick of time. 
Fortune turned his head, as she has many 
astronger one. He retired from the box, 
and set up asaloon, the ‘‘St. Francisco,” 
under a bower of cedar boughs, in the near 
mining camp. Being of a convivial turn, 
in spite of mournful eyes and voice, at last 
accounts, Juan Fresco was his own best cus- 
tomer at the bar. 

However, I had my costly prize, and in 
the seclusion of my own room gloated over 
it, and, fearful of burglars, hid it at night 
under the edge of the carpet behind the 
bureau. After much deliberation regard- 
ing the shape in which it would best ap- 
pear, I sent the chalchutte to the leading 
jeweler of New York. Too precious for 
the mail, it went express, and I carefully 
held a receipt for its full value. In good 
time the little lavender-box returned by 
mail. I untied the string with nervous 
haste and, lo! my pattern locket lapped in 
red cotton, and the ‘‘ regular bonanza.” 

A brief note explained Messrs. B. & B.'s 
“‘regret to state the sample of turquoise 
will not endure polish or cutting. The 
color is a mere surface stain on gneiss, and 
easily scales off, exposing the brown stone, 
as you may readily discover by trying it 
with your scissors-point. We have re- 
ceived several such specimens from New 
Mexico. They have no commercial value. 
This has none whatever, except to its 
owner.” 

Then I felt like the tender poet who 
sends off a song that is his heart’s delight, 
and receives next week a very precious 
letter, in familiar handwriting, accompanied 
by a printed circular, bearing the awful 
words “‘ Declined, with thanks.” 


Yesterday I examined a collection of 
relics—not exquisitely beautiful, but exquis- 


itely old—from various points along the val- 
leys of the San Pedro, the Gila, and the 
RioGrande. They weremainly broken pot- 
teries, a few sacred whispering-stones from 
old estufas, rude arms of ietli, and the 
familiar flint arrows, such as have been 
discovered in every portion of the globe 
where there are graves of men. Among 
many trinkets offered, I chose a little 
looking-glass of iztli, and an amulet of 
chalehuite from the ruins of a prehistoric 
city near El Paso. It was close to the 
Texas line and within the limit of the 
mound-builders’ region. I selected these 
trifles because they were feminine belong- 
ings, and brought me nearer than the pipes 
and hatchets could bring me to my dead 
and gone sisters. The mirror, about half 
the size of your hand, is made of ietli, or 
obsidian, an exceedingly hard, vitreous sub- 
stance, plentiful in volcanic countries, of 
smoky tint, and capable of high polish. 
The art of working this intractable material 
is practically lost in our times, but when 
wrought by the Indigene was useful as 
iron or tempered stecl.* 


The amulet and twenty beads of chal. 
chuite were hidden in a black glazed jar, 
of the shape made by natives to-day, buried 
inacave many feet below the surface of 
the ground. It was accidentally opened, in 
1878, by a party of miners digging for silver. 
Probably a treasure-house abandoned at the 
last moment, when the besieged inhabitants 
fled before a victorious army. Stone ham- 
mers were found near the cave, arrow. 
heads, hatchets, serrated swords of iztli, 
like the Aztecan, and half a human skull, 
evidently broken by a blow of the hatchet 
or tomahawk. 

The amulet is perhaps half an inch long, 
one-eighth of an inch thick—an irregular 
square, rudely carved and smoothed, prob- 
ably by rubbing with another stone. The 
veining on one side gives the semblance of 
astar. A hard tool and patient hand must 
have been required to drill a hole through 
this stubborn stone. The string which 
threaded it has gone to dust; the hand 
which carved it and the race of which it is 
a faint trace are vanished into the voice- 
less past. Long lines of prostrate walls, 
miles of aceguias, or irrigating ditches, 
broken potteries, profusely scattered, indi- 
cate a dense population once held the val- 
ley near E} Paso, and lived in cities con- 
taining twenty thousand or thirty thousand 
souls. There is no reason to believe the 
modern inhabitants of this country belong 
to a proud line, shorn of its ancient splen- 
dors. They have no sort of history, and 
among @ people without written language, 
poetry, or music tradition soon becomes 
confused. All their remains and three 
hundred years of continuous history show 
they have steadily declined in power and 
numbers; but they are and have always 
been miserably poor. ‘Their fabrics, arms, 
architecture are of the coarsest, most prim- 
itive description. 

The vessels of silver and of gold de- 
scribed by early explorers to a waiting and 
expectant world have not been found in 
this or any other spot in New Mexico. 
They existed only in the fevered fancies of 
adventurers, blinded by their own imagin- 
ings, drunk with their own conceits, If 
metals we count valuable were concealed 
in the ancient treasure-house, they are lost 
in the deep grave with the dead centuries. 
Only these trifling memorials have escaped 
the common doom. 

My amulet is a sorry love-token; yet, for 
the sake of the soft meaning it once bore, 
I touch the trinket lightly. Rude in out- 
line, utterly lacking in grace and luster, it 
yet represents a Western idyl. 

Young were the lovers, I know (for love 
is ever young), and to eyes beloved each 
was beautiful and true. Perhaps she stood 
like Ruth among the corn, as the warm 
blood flushed his face, when he bound it 
with his love as a crown unto her, fasten- 
ing it with vows, and promises, and never- 
ending kisses. Or did he set it asa seal 
upon her arm, making its pulses beat fast 
to anew music, under the secret magic of 
its circle? Or was it hung on her neck, 
above the heart which fluttered like a 





*Itissaid by Pliny to have been discovered first in 
Ethiopia, by a man named Obsidius. Hence the name, 
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caught bird at its touch, in the hour which 
comes but once ina lifetime? Ah! well 
you know, dear reader, how she cherished 
the keepsake, and pondered it over when his 
face was not there, little dreaming how one 
of a race unheard of should, centuries 
afterward, dream over it too, and call back 
her spirit from out the unrecorded past, her 
gracious presence and tender words. 

All, all gone now. My young mound- 
builders—if mound-builders they were— 
sleep with the primeval giants. And, 
while a thousand wonderments hover about 
the poor keepsake, this only we do know: 
that they walked blindly along the path we 
call life; slowly and with many 4 failure 
worked out their destiny. They loved, 
sinned and suffered, died, and were for- 
gotten.’ The surface of the country is 
altered since that old love-making. Strong 
cities are leveled with the plains, tribes are 
scattered, languages lost, whole races are 
extinct; but humanity remains the same— 
the one thing that will outlast the world. 
These dead-and-gone tribes were not for- 
eign tous. They were of our own blood, 
our elder brethren; and as their names 
and deeds are blotted out, leaving nota 
memory, so we are moving forward in the 
resistless march, holding in our hands mes- 
sages appealing to futurity—messages ad- 
dressed to darkness, dropped into oblivion, 

The relics from the Rio Grande were 
buried down deep. Perhaps my young 
lovers whispered the sweet words which 
made Eden Paradise, before the witch- 
ing eyes of Marie Stuart turned the 
hearts of men; before Cleopatra shone; be- 
fore Lucrctia spun. The chalchuite might 
lie in this rare, dry air till the crack of 
doom and suffer no change, as our old earth 
swings through the constellations, year by 
year. Possibly, its wearer was contempor- 
ary with the man of Natchez, whose bones 
were exhumed not long ago, under the Mis- 
sissippi bluffs, in strata said to prove him 
not less than one hundred thousand years 
old. 

If the story were told, we might not care 
to know what manner of man the bygone 
mound-builder was. His history must have 
been one of wars, and the struggles of the 
chiefs were trivial and petty to that of 
mighty Hector and Agamemnon, if we ac- 
cept the testimony of the remains which 
stillexist. Let us believe we lost no grand 
epic in the Iliad of the lost race. 

The great historian wisely says: ‘‘ The 
annals of mankind have never been 
written, can never be written, nor would 
it be within the limits of human capac- 
ity to read them, if they were written. 
We have a leaf or two torn from the great 
book of human fate, as it flutters in the 
storm-winds ever sweeping across the earth; 
but we have no other light to guide us 
across the track which all must tread, save 
the long glimmering of yesterdays, which 
grows so swiftly fainter and fainter, as the 
present fades off into the past.” 

Santa Fe, New MEXIco. 





WHO SHALL DECIDE? 
AN EVENING TALK. 





BY MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 





‘Jron hearing it remarked that there 
were other than the natural inequalities 
between men and women, Mr. Evans said 
he would like to hear them mentioned. 

‘<Yes, ladies,” said James Cummings, 
laughing, ‘‘ now is your opportunity. Just 
state your case, and we men will listen 
patiently and decide justly.” 

‘‘Your very proposition suggests one of 
the inequalities,” said Miss Ellsworth, the 
school-teacher. ‘‘ To say we will decide is 
as much as to say we have the right to de- 
cide. Equals do not decide for equals; 
yet many questions affecting woman's in- 
terests are decided by this same we—that is 
to say, by men.” 

“That’s what’s the matter with the 
whole matter,” said a lively little lady, Miss 
Mehitabel Dyke. ‘‘ There’s too much we 
for the you.” 

‘‘Let us suppose a case,” said Miss Ells- 
worth. ‘“‘ Suppose two persons, James and 
John sre traveling together. Says James 
to John, as they pursue their journey: ‘ That 
is not the path for you to take. That stream 
is too deep for you to ford. Those plums will 
make you sick. It will be best for you not 


to step over this fence. It is wrong for you 
to cross that meadow. You cannot climb. 
that hill. I advise you not to enter that 
building. You will be afraid of the dog; be- 
sides, it contains nothing which you need.’ 

“Now, the very fact that James assumes 
such directorship implies that James is 4 
better judge than John of John’s duties 
and capacities and needs. 

‘Should James not only advise and direct, 
but urge his own preferences, and say: ‘1 
prefer that you conduct in such and such 
a manner. I like to see you in this place, 
and I don't like to see you in that place. 
You will please me better by doing thus 
than by doing so.’ This would imply that 
James’s wishes and preferences were to be 
consulted, rather than John’s. If James 
should go a step further, and use authority, 
declaring to John, ‘You shall not tuke that 
path; you shall not ford that stream; you 
shall not eat those plums’; and so forth, 
this would imply on James's part a right of 
control over John. 

“James in this parable represents the 
aforesaid ‘‘ we,” which is to say man; and 
John represents the aforesaid ‘ you,’ which 
is to say woman. Says man to woman: 
‘I advise you not to attempt such and such 
studies. Your brain is unequal to this orthat 
effort; besides, the knowledge gained would 
do you no good. It is unwomanly and im- 
proper for you to speak in public, and to 
speak from a pulpit to a congregation on 
Sunday is wrong. Neither is it well for 
you to enter upon the study of medicine. 
There are terrible difficulties in the way 
here. It is much more fitting that we 
should be the physicians; not only among 
our own sex, but among yours. It is not 
necessary that you should have any voice 
in certain matters of common interest to 
us both—as, for instance, the management 
of the schools your children attend, choice 
of teachers and committees, course of 
studies, condition of school-buildings; or in 
the appropriation of the taxes you pay on 
your property; or in making the laws by 
which you are governed. We can manage 
all these things for you. Should you take 
interest in such matters, you would lose 
your womanly natures. You would cease to 
care for your children.’ 

‘Now, the very fact that man assumes 
such directorship implies that man is a 
better judge than woman of woman’s needs 
and duties and capacities; a better judge 
than woman of what is womanly. 

‘‘In the parable James does more than 
merely to advise and direct; he makes 
known his pleasure. So does the ‘we’ in 
the reality. Man says: ‘ We don’t want you 
thus; but so. Wedon’t want to see you on 
the platform, orin the pulpit, or at the 
ballot-box, or prescribing for the sick. We 
don’t wantlearned women. We want sweet, 
yielding, clinging, depending women; 
women with no strong points of character 
to protrude andirritate us. These are the 
kind to make us happy.’ All this implies 
that, in the ordering of woman’s life, man’s 
pleasure and preferences are to be consult- 
ed, rather than her own. 

‘‘In the parable James goes a step further, 
and uses authority. So does the ‘we’ in 
the reality. Man says to woman: ‘ You 
shall not do thus; but so. You shall not 
enter that college; you shall not become 
members of that medical institution; you 
shall not speak in that pulpit or at that 
convention; you shall not have a voice 
in making the laws which govern you, or 
in the appropriation of your tax-money, or 
in choosing-your pastor, or in the manage- 
ment of the schools your children attend, 
or in any matters of common or public in- 
terest.’ This exercise of authority implies 
on man’s part a right of control over 


woman.” 
‘*But almost all the women would agree 


with the men,” said Mrs. Brown. ‘“ They 
don’t want to do these forbidden things; 
they don’t-thinkit proper or right to do 
them. They don’t want the bother of laws, 
and of school-matters, and of knowing how 
their tax-money is spent. They like to be 
looked out for and taken care of, and they 
feel willing to trust mento manage all such 
matters for them.” 

‘That is not the point in question,” said 
Miss Ellsworth. ‘‘ Our point is inequality. 
This pointhas been doubted. But if one 





person assumes the directorship of another 
person, there certainly is inequality implied 


r should meet you and say: ‘Mrs. Brown, 


between the two anda superiority on the 
part of the director.” 

** Now I will speak a parable,” said Miss 
Mehitable Dyke. ‘‘ Mrs. Brown, suppose 
you should put on your things and walk 
out of your front door, and that Mrs. Evans 


this is the road you ought to take. It leads 
to Hepton Corners. That road leads to 
Overton. You are not fit to go to Overton. 
You don’t feel strong enough, your shoes 
pinch your feet, and you can’t see very 
well with one of your eyes, and you have 4 
buzzing sound in your ears, and your shawl 
ought to have more blue init. The things 
you will get at Overton are not good for 
you. The things you will get at Hepton 
Corners are good for you. It is improper 
and wrong for you to go to Overton; your 
duty calls you to Hepton Corners. Further- 
more, I don’t like to think of you at Over- 
ton. I like to think of you at Hepton 
Corners. You will not make me nearly as 
happy by going to Overton as you will by 
going to Hepton Corners. Furthermore, 
again, you shall do asI say. You shall not 
go to Overton.’ ' 

“Your natural .reply would be: ‘Mrs. 
Evans, I must judge for myself what is 
right and proper and where my duty 
leads me. Certainly I know better than 
you what my strength will allow, and 
whether or not my shoes pinch my feet, or 
I can see with both eyes, or have a buzzing 
sound in my ears. I don’t quite see why 
your taste should decide the color of my 
shawl, or why your preferences should 
regulate my movements; and as for you 
detaining me by force, the idea is absurd. 
In fact, your whole talk to me is absurd.’ 

“You see here that the question what 
was your duty, or what were your wishes, 
has nothing to do with the point under con- 
sideration. It might not have been your 
duty to go to Overton; you might have 
had no desire to go there. The point is that 
Mrs. Evans should assume to know your 
duty, and needs, and capabilities better 
than you know them yourself; should ex- 
pect you to yield your preferences to hers, 
and even to submit to her authority. You 
two being on an equality, her assumptions 
and expectations would appear to you 
absurd. If we suppose you to be very 
much underwitted and destitute of moral 
perception, and Mrs. Evans to be very 
much overwitted and unerring in moral 
perception, the absurdity vanishes.” 

‘‘Just so in our case,” said Miss Ells- 
worth. ‘‘Supposing woman to be equal 
with man—equal, that is, in judgment, in 
intelligence, in moral perception; it is 
absurd for him to expect that her course 
should be shaped by his opinions, his pre- 
ferences, or his authority, any more than 
that his course should be shaped by hers. 
If we suppose woman to be very much un- 
derwitted and destitute of moral percep- 
tion, and man to be very much overwitted 
and unerring in moral perception, the 
absurdity vanishes. But are we ready to 
admit that such isthe case? Are you will- 
ing to yourself, Mrs. Brown?” 

“Of course, I am not!” said Mrs, Brown. 

“« Are you willing to admit that women, 
as a class, are naturally inferior to men, as 
a class, in intelligence, judgment, common 


sense, and moral sense?” 
‘*No, I am not.” 


‘‘Is it not likely that a woman should 
know, at least, as well as a man what is 
right, what is proper, what-is womanly, 
what she needs, and what she can probably 
accomplish?” 

‘*T suppose so.” ? 

‘“‘Then why should she be under his 
direction in these matters? Remember, 
again, that the question (Is it right for 
women to do all these forbidden things, as 
you call them?) is not our question. I, you, 
all of us women may shrinkfrom doing 
them, may detest it, scorn it. But our one 
sole, single point is that man, not being 
woman’s superior in judgment, intelligence, 
and moral sense, decides what is right and 
proper for her to do, expects her to be 
guided by his preferences, and compels her 
to submit to his decisions. 

‘The true way is for man and woman to 
stand equals, on the common ground of 
humanity—equally free to decide and to 
act; equally free to develop his or her own 





faculties; equally free from arbitrary 


Here Mr. Evans turned the talk in another 
direction, by asking if Scripture did not 
give man authority over women. 
Le 


POSITION OF THE SECULAR PRESS 
ON MORAL QUESTIONS. 


BY PROFESSOR J. W. MEARS, D.D. 





‘* In modern states there exists a formid- 
able power, like the Titans in the fable, a 
giant with a hundred arms, with a thou- 
sand eyes, and a thousand tongues, who 
spontaneously, gratuitously charges him- 
self with watching the execution of the 
laws, with discovering and denouncing to 
the authorities and to the public abuses of 
every sort, and even the appearance of 
abuse. This indefatigable Argus is the 
press, which to the gift of ubiquity seems 
to unite that of being invisible.’ 

So writes a French critic in the first num- 
ber of the Revue des deux Mondes of the year 
1880. Itis tothe absence of a free press 
from Russia that this critic would ascribe 
the failure of the Russian Government to 
carry out successfully its proposed reforms, 
However that may be, it is more and more 
doubtful, from the attitude of the secular 
press in this country, whether those of us 
who are seeking to promote the moral wel- 
fare and advancement of the people can 
rely upon the help of this powerful agency 
in carrying out our plans. The standard 
of journalism wavers between two con- 
ceptions: (1) that of leading public opinion 
to positions in advance of those now held, 
and (2) that of faithfully. representing the 
present attitude of the public conscience 
and of justifying it to itself. The latter 
standard, being generally found most favor- 
able to financial success, is the one which 
newspaper men are, of course, most pow- 
erfully tempted to adopt,and the one into 
which the majority unconsciously fall. 
Neither journalism nor any other secular 
occupation should be engaged in without 
some attention to the question of financial 
success; but the calling of the journalist is 
surely too exalted to be subordinated to 
merely material considerations. Its func- 
tions are too near to the heart, the con- 
science, the springs of the moral life of 
humanity to be classed as wholly mercan- 
tile and to be controlled by mercenary 
motives. 

And yet itis true, and the truth is one 
of great gravity, that the prevalent, if not 
the sole type of secular journalism to-day 
betrays a very low sense of responsibility 
for the moral interests of society. The 
struggle for reform, even of notorious evils, 
must often be carried on without the aid of 
so much as a stroke of the pen from one of 


our ‘‘able editors.” In newly-risen ques- 


tions of morals, when partisan complica- 
tions are not involved, they are suspected 
and feared; and it is considered bad policy 
to meddle with questions the outcome of 
which mey possibly work to the advantage 
of an opposing party, no matter how deep- 
ly the general good may be concerned. 

Take, for example, the effort of the last 
few years for the reform of the notorious 
abuses and immoralities of the Oneida 
Community. When it was initiated in the 
Synod of Central New York, in 1878, the 
documents first issued by the Synod were 
met with a cold and disdainful silence by 
what were considered the better class of 
our dailies, and were openly condemned, 
hissed by those of the next lower rank (not 
by many degrees the lowest). The news- 
papers of Oneida and Madison Counties, 
those immediately concerned, gave no par- 
ticle of assistance. Some of them, in fact, 
were outspoken in defending the Com- 
munity. When the Syracuse Convention 
of last February was held, the New York 
Tribune's single editorial notice of the 
movement was confined tothe brief remark 
—false as it was brief, and designed to create 
sympathy for the offenders—that “the 
crusade against the Oneida Community has 
begun.” And when the reporters were, for 
wise reasons, excluded from the first meet- 
ing, they were allowed to fill up the news- 
paper space which had been reserved for . 
their reports with tissues of misrepresent- 
ation. They were suffered to belittle the 
whole movement, and there was a wide- 
spread opinion in the class of people who 
are influenced by reporters’ twaddle that 
the movement must fail, because of the 
spiteful opposition of the disappointed 
penny-s-liners. 





restrictions.” 


It was ridiculous, and yet it was sorrows 
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ful. The friends of sound morals were 
discouraged. The wrong-doers felt them- 
selves sustained; they had backing, which 
we seemed to lack. But, notwithstanding 
the organs of public opinion failed us, 
public opinion itself was with us, as the 
result has shown. We worked without 
newspaper help, except in very rare in- 
stances; we worked against it; we tri- 
umphed. On another occasion we shall 
expect less of the newspapers. We shall 
rate their real influence lower and shall 
fear their influence less. The far different 
tone of the religious press, and conspicu- 
ously of Tae INDEPENDENT, {s well known. 

The policy—which now seems to be the 
settled one of nearly all the ‘‘ leading” 
newspapers—of spreading out and elabor- 
ating the details of revolting crimes; of 
brutalities; of offenses against purity and 
decency; of sharply scenting out, so to 
speak, unsavory incidents affecting the 
reputation of man or woman; of proclaim- 
ing the horrors of the gallows and parading 
the coarse and disgusting ‘‘ confessions” of 
murderers, must not only act powerfully to 
demoralize those who read this department 
of the newspaper, but must inevitably 
blunt the moral sensibilities of the whole 
editorial staff, from the chief, who is the 
responsible party, to the least important 
member; not to speak of the corrupted 
atmosphere of the compositors’, proof-read- 
ers’, and press-rooms. 

That clean and respectable journal, the 
New York Hrening Mail, not long ago con- 
tained an excellent editorial attempting to 
account for the mysterious multiplication 
of suicides in our day. The reasons, so far 
as given, were doubtless correct and showed 
a keen appreciation of the moral aspects of 
the question. But one undoubtedly potent 
cause of the frequency of these dreadful 
events was not so much as hinted at. It is 
the prominence given to them in our daily 
journals—the fullness with which every 
ghastly feature of the event is treated; it is 
the minute realism in the presentation of 
such facts, which the present race of re- 
porters are encouraged to practice and in 
which they vie with each other with the 
most extravagant and zealous industry. 

So important is a well-observed Sabbath 
to the morals of the community that the 
agency of the press for good must be well- 
nigh destroyed when it joins in the open 
violation of that day by issuing a regular 
Bunday edition. Whatever may be the 
reputation of the paper for general decency 
and advocacy of good causes, its power is 
broken by its glaring inconsistency. No 
clearly-defined line between it and the ac- 
cursed crew who are demanding the over- 
throw of our best institutions can be drawn. 
In the disparagement of the Sabbath al- 
most every important element of our Chris- 
tian civilization is assailed. The demoral- 
izing effect upon the whole staff of a jour- 
nal which has adopted the policy of a daily 
issue, Sunday and week day, must be such 
that no dependence can be placed upon it 
in those critical times, always sure to come, 
in contests for principle and morality. 

Since the New York Tridune has hauled 
down the flag of, at least, outward Sabbath 
observance, there remains no representative 
of that policy among the leading daily jour- 
nals of the country. The defection of the 
Tritune was perhaps the most serious blow 
to the Sabbath cause in many years. Al- 
ready the Tribune had discarded the total 
abstinence principles of its founder; now 
it proves false to the Sabbath-keeping pol- 
icy of Horace Greeley. Horace Greeley, 
when in Paris, expressed his surprise, as well 
as his unfavorable judgment, of the popu- 
lar way of spending the Sabbath in that 
city, as follows: 

‘‘Half the stores are open on that day; 
men are cutting stone and doing all manner 
of work, as on other days: the journals are 
published, offices open, business transacted; 
only there is more . . . dissipation than on 
any other day of the week. I suspect that 
labor gets no more pay, in the long run, for 
seven days’ work per week than it would 
for six, and that morality suffers and 
philanthropy is more languid than it would 
be if one day in each week was more gen- 
erally welcomed asa day of rest and wor- 
ship.” 

This painful example of defection from 
a policy which was traditional, as well as 
Christian and beneficent, indicates a power- 
ful tendency to wrong in the secular jour- 
nals of our day. The Rochester Democrat 
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has recently entered on the same Sabbatb- 
breaking course, and we have reason to 
believe that other journals in this part of 
the state are contemplating a similar step. 
Do these papers represent public opinion on 
the Sabbath and other questions of morals? 
If they do, public opinion is in a bad way 
and on the road to worse. If public opin- 
ion is not represented by them, and we are 
inclined to think it is not; and if a sound 
public opinion needs to be represented, and 
we verily think it does, then, evidently, 
good people in New York City and in other 
places have a work to do that may be 
briefly expressed by the phrase: ‘‘The re- 
habilitation of the secular press in the in- 
terest of public morality.” 
Hawmitton COLLeae 








LATE TO THE THRONE. 


BY THE REV. 8. W. DUFFIELD. 





Bor» in the purple of purples, 
To sit on a throne and be king, 

With destiny marked and determined, 
With fate in a golden ring, 

With the way to the crown so easy 
And the heirship of everything ! 


But the royal and loving father 
Has said: ‘‘ Not yet, my son! 

You must know how the people sorrow; 
How battles are lost and won ; 

How the heart and the brain together 
Must labor till all be done.”’ 


And the royal and loving father 
Sent forth the princely Jad; 
And he journeyed hither and thither, 
He saw both the good and the bad; 
And his heart was grieved at the conflicts 
And sorrows his people had. 


Then late he came to his kingdom, 
A touch of gray in bis hair, 
The lines of thought on his forebead, 
Humility in his air; 
But when he sat on the dais 
They cried: ‘‘ A king site there !"” 
Avusury, N. Y. 





GASHMU. 


REV. DASHAWAY CROMO, D. D., BEFORE THE 
STUDENTS OF BABELMANDEB THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. AS SEEN aND HEARD 


BY JAMES M. MAXWELL. 

I am just home from the Gate of Tears, 
or Babelmandeb School of the Prophets. 
where I have been in attendance on the 
closing exercises of the year. 

The chief interest of the occasion cen- 
tered in the address to the graduating class 
by the distinguished pastor of the leading 
church of Blank City. The evening was 
excessively warm and the crowd of eager 
listeners very great. 

The speaker, Dr. Cromo, has grown cor- 
pulent during recent years,and from cus- 
tom is unable to appear on the rostrum 
without his gown, which appears to be of 
winter rather than of summer texture; 
hence, the sympathy of the audience was 
with him from the moment he stepped 
upon the platform. By perhaps the fore- 
sight of Mrs. Cromo, the Doctor had with 
him a good supply of most elegant Canton 
silk pocket-handkerchiefs, of which fre 
quent use was made, and on which could 
be distinctively, as well as distinctly, seen 
by spectators using the opera-glass the in- 
itial “*C.” 

A deeply interested young lady, a 
stranger to me, who sat by my side, asked 
if I would be so kind as to. tell her whether 
that letter ‘‘C stood for Cromo or Can- 
ton. Whereupon I politely replied that I 
was not a Chinese scholar, and, therefore, 
could not say. The orator’s words, how- 
ever, were hotter than either the man or 
the evening, and luminous as the great 
glory-emblazoned reservoir which dazzles 
from day to day in the ethereal blue of the 
summer skies. His subject was ‘‘ Gashmu,” 
and was suggested, as Professor Dogmatic, 
of the theological chair of the Seminary, 
thinks, by the penman of the Book of Ne- 
hemiah, who has words to this effect: ‘‘ It 
is reported and Gashmu saith it.” 

Young gentlemen of the graduating class 
of the Babelmandeb Seminary, began Dr. 
Cromo, I am here to hold up before you, as 
a signal light of warning to the engineer, a 
type of man whom you may have over- 
looked in your widely-extended biographic- 





al research; a subject of study too seldom 


found in the curriculum of the college and 
of the professional school; yet a man you 
will be sure to meet on the lonely, rough 
roads of life’s conflict which you are now 
about to enter. For the sake of directness 
of address, I will call this manI am going 
to show you to-night Gashmu, though 6 
great many other names are equally appli- 
cable to him, and it is just possible that the 
less devout of your number will be often 
tempted, before you are done with out. 
door life, to speak of him with one or more 
prefixes which do not properly belong in the 
theological vocabulary. 

Gashmu lives in nearly all towns, villa- 
ges, county places, and cities, and manages 
to get into most positions and callings in 
life. He is a lawyer, doctor, preacher, 
author, merchant, editor, politician, me- 
chanic, banker, stockdealer, and so on and 
on, as the case may be. He isa man who 
is perfectly self-poised, never off his guard, 
never excited; has a reputation for great 
wisdom; is cautious, level-headed; of good 
memory, of fascinating manners, of lamb- 
like looks. A great, noble, kind, loving, 
good, true man, you, my callow friend, 
would say; but be careful. Gashmu wears 
amask. Were it presumable that theolog- 
ical students had ever read the works of 
Fielding, I would make myself understood 
by saying to you that Gashmu is not Squire 
Western, who went through life as boister- 
ously and as tumultuously as his hounds; 
but he is the demure, decorous, hypocritical 
Blifil, who seems most himself when bury- 
ing Tom Jones's Bible. I think, however, 
I detect something just now in the counte- 
nances of these beloved theological pre- 
ceptors around me which very emphatical- 
ly says: Dr. Cromo, please do not turn the 
attention of these dear young brethren, who 
are just entering the ministry ,tosuch persons 
as the Foundling, Black George, or even 
Sophia Western; for, with all her beauty, 
she was a dainty, frivolous young lady. 
But, inasmuch as I have the floor and am 
the largest man on the platform, I propose 
to say, justin this connection, that teachers 
of theology ought to manage in the course 
of three years to instillinto their pupils a 
little more knowledge of human nature and 
of practical life, and not send out so many 
young turkey and gosling-like divines. 
Pardon me. As I see now seated on my 
left (though I had overlooked him before) 
Dr. Hercules, the president of this institu- 
tion, a man who outweighs me in every 
way, I, therefore, propose to cease digres- 
sion, and proceed to tell you who Gashmu 


is. 
I have, somehow, heard of a man who 


had pretty much everything abont him 
false—his hair, his teeth, his calves, and 
one of his eyes; yet nobody ever suspected 
it until some one happened to get into his 
room, on one occasion before he was up and 
dressed, and saw the larger and better part of 
him deposited round his bed on chairs, and 
tables, and stools, and washstands. This, 
young gentlemen, is Gashmu; and my aim 
is to get you into his dormitory before he 
is up, and have you look around a little. 
Gashmu in dishabille is a narrow-minded, 
extremely selfish man; governed by his 
prejudices, unprincipled, adroit, shrewd, 
skulking, sneaking, treacherous. Gashmu 
in full dress is ordinarily gentlemanly, 
polite, respectful, discreet, patriotic, pro- 
found, pious, affable, sympathetic, and vir- 
tuous. He is a hypocrite that is generally 
regarded as a saint; a counterfeit that so 
closely resembles the genuine as to pass 
current in many circles. 

You, my young friends, are leaving these 
sacred walls, and going out into the dis- 
cordant world to preach against sin and 
sinners; and Gashmu will be the wicked- 
est hearer in your audiences. Yet, so sub- 
tle is he, so evasive, so cunning and crafty, 
that it is possible that you may cannovade 
from the pulpit all your lives at moral of 
fenders, and yet never succeed in lodging a 
ball in Gashmu. 

You will think, when you have fired your 
heavy artillery at the every-day liar, gossip, 
mischief-maker, inebriate, law-breaker, and 
skeptic, you have shot down about all the 
dangerous foes within pulpit range; but, 
after the smoke clears away, you will find 
Gashmu right there, as before, without even 
the smell of either powder or brimstone on 
his garments. Gashmu is not a common gos- 
sip at all. ‘‘ His sisters and his cousins and 











his aunts” may be; but, so careful is he of 
the use of the tongue, so sparing is he of 
words, that when it can be said of a slander 
ous rumor ‘‘ Gashmu saith it,” that carries 
conviction to most minds. Gashmu is not 
acommon liar; so far from it that when he 
attaches his ipse dizit to almost any lic it 
passes for truth. Gashmu is not a rowdy; 
not an open foe in hostile array; not a 
chronic objector even. Just a quiet, bitter 
obstructlonist, who always rather seems to 
favor the end which he is at work, in dis- 
guise, every hour in the day, every day in 
the week, every week in the month,and every 
month in the year, to defeat. Gashmu isa 
consummate mischief-maker; but nobody 
suspects it. He writes no letters and posts 
no bulletin of his movements. He will 
manage to keep neighbors quarreling who 
have so good an opinion of him that both 
parties will select him as the arbitrator of 
their difficulties. When Gashmu is an 
uneducated man and belongs to church, he 
is very liable to take a dislike to his pastor 
the first time he seeshim. He doesn’t 
know why; but he just concludes that 
he don’t like him, and that he won't 
like him, and he never does. Still, he 
prays most fervently and persistently in 
public that the Lord will make his ‘‘ dear 
pasture a pillow’—that is, a head-rest, 
which the auditors understand to be of 
feathers or eider-down, but which the 
offerer of the prayer is secretly and reso- 
lutely manufacturing of thorns, and with 
inexorable grip pressing his religious 
teacher's brow upon it. Gashmu, when 
educated, acts precisely the same way, 
under similar circumstances, except that 
the phraseology of his prayer is that ‘‘ our 
beloved pastor may be made a pillar in the 
house of the Lord.” My intimation that 
Gashmu belongs to church may startle 
you, my younger brethren of the ministry; 
but mere churchmembership is not all, He 
is, at times and in places, an officer in the 
church. He has been known to bein the 
church session, and, when once there, was 
never known to be rotated out by any 
power whatever, save that which “ chang- 
eth man’s countenance and sendeth him 
away.” Gashmu more commonly holds 
the office of deacon, steward, class-leader, 
trustee, and so forth. He is ordinarily 
prominent in vacant churches at such times 
as they meet together to call an under 
shepherd to go in and out before them. 
Under certain social or family conditions, 
he invariably, ostensibly on financial 
grounds, advocates the calling of a young 
unmarried man, as best adapted to “ build 
up” their beloved Zion. Possibly some of 
you of this graduating class have letters in 
your pockets now from Gashmu, and are 
going hence to be his pastor. If so, lam 
sorry to say to you that, if, in the course of 
future events, it becomes evident that your 
affections have no inclination whatever to 
intertwine and become enfolded and unified 
with those of Miss Noadiah* Gashmu, who 
has just graduated and gotten home from 
Flimflam Female Institute, you will find 
fewer fiowers and less of sunshine in the 
coming years than you are anticipating. 
It is just possible that the day you accepted 
the call to Gashmu’s church your June of 
bloom and song began to lapse into a De- 
cember of leaden clouds and melancholy 
prospects—a December that will spit snow, 
and drizzle, and blow, and freeze, and do 
the same over again, and keep on at it all 
the rest of your life. Gashmu may get up 
an unpleasantness of this kind for you, 
whether you marry his daughter Noadiah 
or not; and all because you are innocents 
going abroad in life, without a knowledge 
of Gashmu, who is somewhere around 
lurking in wait for every mother’s son of 
you. 

It will be prudent, then, for you to make 
a study of this character at once, if you ex- 
pect to accomplish anything in practical 
life; otherwise he will defeat youraims and 
plans and purposes with a Waterloo or Bull 
Run overwhelmingness. 

My parting charge to you, therefore, is 
to lay aside for a time the text-books of the 
schools, and open the volumes of common 
sense and of human nature, and read up on 
Gashmu in all his unsanctified phases of 
character; for 1 speak only the words of 
truth and soberness when I assure you that, 


* Nebemiab vi, 14. 
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though you have roamed all the fields of 
language, science, philosophy, ethics, and 
literature; though you have lingered with 
amazing interest and protracted delight 
over abiogenesis or the incoming of life, 
and have step by step passed all along to 
the termini ef those vast lines of specula- 
tive thought which eventually lead the 
thinker to the melancholy contemplation 
of eschatology or last things; though you 
have carefully investigated the chemico- 
physical mathematics of atomic oscillations, 
and are thoroughly familiar with the 
schematism of the categories of Aristotle; 
though you have scanned the pages of 
the biographies and autobiographies of all 
men, from the mooted savage progenitor of 
Elen all the way down to the ear-punc- 
tured Cadet Whittaker, of West Poiut; 
though you have sat for three years at the 
feet of these venerable rabbis of this sem- 
inary of learning, and have been so care- 
fully instructed in didactic, polemic, pas- 
toral, and historical theology, in biblical 
and ecclesiastical history, in church gov- 
ernment and polity, in biblical literature 
and exegesés, in sacred rhetoric and in 
homiletics, that you are prepared to speak 
and act with apodictic accuracy in all 
these matters; and though you have had 
the advantages of European travel—stood 
on her renowned battle-fields, lingered 
under the shadows of her magnificent 
architectural structures, sauntered through 
her libraries and galleries of art, witnessed 
the Oberammergau Passion Play, climbed 
to the summits of her crag-piled mountain- 
cliffs, sat down to a fish-fry on the shores 
of Galilee, and lighted your cigars at the 
crater of Mount Vesuvius; yet, with all 
this, if you have taken no notice of 
Gashmu the lamb-wolf, Gashmu the dove- 
serpent, Gashmu the angel-devil, he will 
overthrow and defeat you. Yonder, when 
the chaff and the whirlwind meet, oh! ye 
who go forth in life ignorant of Gashmu, 
read your doom! Yonder, where the mast- 
less, rudderless wreck meets the mountain- 
billow which lifts it far-to the-skyward, 
and hurls it crashing on the reef, read your 
doom!! 


BELVIDERE, N. J. 





BURDENS TRANSMITTED. 





BY A CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER, 





A FRIEND of mine, a missionary of the 
A. B. C. F. M., does very earnest work in 
Eastern Turkey. His specialty, at present, 
is education. A college is under his eye 
and dear tohis heart. He drills his classes 
well in grammar, mathematics, and the 
Bible. He puts them downto hard work, 
and goes before them in it, like a captain of 
the Lord’s host. 

One day in the week he omits the Bible 
drill, and substitutes the Shorter Catechism 
as a text-book. Into that exercise he throws 
the flery zeal of his ardent nature. He 
takes up the knotty questions which that 
symbol] presents, and those that arise under 
them, with the appetite of that celebrated 
war-horse that ‘‘ paweth in the valley and 
smelleth the battle afar off.” 

This brother is not alone in this line of 
labor. Many faithful men are doing the 
same thing, with a corresponding enthusi- 
asm. 

At a great cost of time, strength, and 
money bas the Catechism been translated 
into many of the languages which our 
missionaries speak. ' 

At a great cost in other respects is the 
doctrine of the Westminster Confession 
borne in upon the minds and hearts of 
catechumens. Imagine, for a moment, 
the intellectual strain upon an Asia- 
tic or African pupil as he undertakes 
to grasp the formidable ideas that he finds 
before him. Think too of the cost of feel- 
ing that is exacted, as the sensc of some of 
these tremendous sentences begins to dawn 
on the minds of students. They suppose 
themsel\ s studying an authority. It does 
not appear to them that their strength is 
taxed to master the opinions of certain men 
who by ne means lived in the best days of 
Christianity and could not be expected to 
formulate its best thought. It must cause 
them a great surprise to learn of that 
mysterious covenant with Adam which in- 
volved his posterity, so that in his fall we 
-inned all. They must wonder a good deal 








at that mere good pleasure that went up 
and down the long lines of men, taking one 
here and another there, to make up the 
number of the elect. Naturally, one of the 
first endeavors of the missionary is to get 
into the minds of his hearers the conception 
of that glorious sacrifice, freely offered for 
all. He spares no pains to make this un- 
derstood, and, so doing, he seeks to lead 
every hearer to realize that there is no ex- 
ception; that whosoever will may come. 
The scholar, with these thoughts occupying 
the citadel of his faith, is put to the study 
of a system which teaches no such thing; 
which only acknowledges an atonement 
which may be limited to a very few, if the 
mere good pleasure which he reads about 
shall have so decided. Think of the con- 
fused, pained, baffled sensation which must 
come over him as he sees how unable he is 
to fit the Catechism to the Bible. All this 
must be estimated as a part of the cost of 
the publication and use of the Catechism. 
It becomes a fair question whether the 
cost may not be too large for the boon 


secured. 
It is undeniable that the venerable symbol 


in question presents a certain strongly 
marked system of theology. If it could be 
made to appear that this system of theology 
puts forward the best statement of Chris- 
tianity—if all could agree upon this—there 
need be no strenuous objection to it. But 
there is no such agreement and never can 
be. The system of the Catechism is stout- 
ly rejected by large bodies of active, 
evangelical, and missionary Christians. It 
lays the foundation for a vast division of 
sentiment between those who adopt this 
Confession and those who have been taught 
some other. 

Besides, the teachings of the Catechism 
are not fair representations of the doctrines 
that are held by the churches that support 
the American Board—the Congregational 
churches. Not one in ten of these churches 
makes use of the Catechism in its Sunday- 
school or advises such use in the family, 
Not one Congregational minister in ten in- 
troduces the little book to his own children. 
A large majority of the constituency of the 
Board would feel their intelligence and 
faith both avsailed if their pastors should 
preach the essential ideas of the Catechism. 
They would at once say, if the question 
were fairly put before them, that it is a 
waste of force and means to publish the 
Catechism and to teach it in the missionary 
schools. They would call it the transmit- 
ting of burdens which are refused at home. 
Our representatives, doing this, misrepre- 
sent the churches that support them. 

This is not a light matter. It is nothing 
about which any zealous missionary, with 
stiff Calvinistic ideas, to whom Westminster 
is the dear shrine of the faith, should be 
allowed his preference. Congregational 
Christians, by a large majority discarding 
the system of the Catechism, do not wish to 
see it asserted, by their agents, on mission- 
ary ground, They are not well pleased at 
the sight of presses sending it out, and the 
schools pursuing the study of it. They 
know well that the distinguishing things 
of the system so instilled will either be un- 
learned, through throes of intellectual 
travail and spiritual agony, or that they 
will be retained, to work misunderstanding 
and division as soon as those who learn 
them come into contact with other Chris- 
tians, differently schooled. 

What then? Let us dare to teach Chris- 
tianity. Let us cast off this Saul’s 
armor of the modern, of the middle age of 
England’s greatness, and let us be satisfied 
to stand by the old truths of the Gospel as 
the Gospel puts them. 

It would be a move in a right direction if 
all the Boards would see to this thing. 
Catechetical instruction may be desirable. 
Then let the Boards confer. Let our Board, 
being the oldest of the family, take the 
initiative, and propose a conference to con- 
sider this matter. Let the way be made 
ready for a strong, trusted committee to 
prepare a Christian Catechism. 

Certainly, let no more time, strength, 
and money be expended by _ mis- 
sionaries of the American Board in 
fastening upon the necks .of converted 
heathen a yoke of theological opinion 
which is not tolerated by those at home 
who give and long and pray for the conver- 
sion of the world to Christ. 





HARVARD SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


COMMENCEMENT DAY OF THE PERIOD. 
VALEDICTORY BEFORE LAFAYETTE, 
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BY JOSIAH QUINCY. 





Sixty years ago Commencement Day 
was a state holiday. The banks were 
closed, business pretty generally sus- 
pended, and numbers of sightseers re- 
paired to Cambridge, as their ancestors 
had been accustomed to do a hundred 
years before. The college exercises were 
held, as they had been for a century, in the 
old Congregational meeting-house; and the 
building was by no means ill-adapted to 
this purpose. The galleries, which sloped 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees, dis- 
played to great advantage the beautiful 
and fashionably dressed ladies with wiaich 
they were crowded. At the end of each of 
the four aisles a wooden desk was erected, 
and from these forensies had formerly been 
read. The speakers, of course, delivered 
their parts from the platform. The stu- 
dents belonging to Boston families of 
wealth gave elaborate parties in honor of 
the occasion. These were frequented by all 
the strangers who happened to be in town, 
and advertised the college in a way that 
was thought useful. Indeed, the govern- 
ment were accused of giving parts to in- 
ferior scholars, whose sumptuous entertain- 
ments would be likely to lend dignity to 
the day. 

The account of the conclusion of my 
college life shall be copied just as it stands 
written in my diary. I need not apologize 
for any crudities or egotism which may be 
found in the wholly private records of a 
youth who was legally a minor: 

‘July 16th ,1821.—Attended a dissertation 
of Emerson’s in the morning on the subject 
of Ethical Philosophy. I found it long 
and dry. In the afternoon we went to our 
last lecture on exhilarating gas. Gorham 
fought, Dinsmore danced, Curtis laughed, 
and Bunker swore, according as the ruling 
passion swayed their breasts. In the even- 
ing, I paid my last visit to the Miss Hills, 
In the afternoon, went to the president 
and got my dissertation, which he had mis- 
laid. He was quite facetious, for I had 
painted my coat against the wall. This is 
the last evening we spend in college. May 
1 never look back upon it with regret. It 
strikes eleven, and I must go to bed. 

‘July 17th.—At nine in the mornirgI read 
my dissertation, and it had the good for- 
tune to please our college critics. At half- 
past ten we assembled at Keating’s room, 
and marched from there to the president's, 
and escorted him, with the rest of the 
government, to the chapel, where Barnwell 
and Emerson performed our valedictory 
exercises before all the scholars and a num- 
ber of ladies. They were rather poor and 
did but little honor to theclass. We re- 
turned with the president to his house im- 
mediately after the exercises. At one 
o'clock all those who were fortunate 
enough to obtain ‘deturs’ went tu the 
president to receive them. There were but 
eighteen who got them. I had Westall’s 
edition of ‘Young’s Night Thoughts,’ one of 
the best books that was given out. At two 
we marched down to Porter’s, where we 
had a fine dinner. After the cloth was re- 
moved, Mr. Cushing (afterward well kuown 
as Hon. Caleb Cushing) came in, and gave 
for a toast: ‘The bands of friendship, 
which always tighten when they are wet.’ 
After he had gone, Wood delivered an 
oration, which was very witty and appro- 
priate; and then Alden rehearsed the woes 
and pleasures of college life in his usual 
style. There were a number of original 
songs sung. Alden sung one, in which he 
made ‘deturs’ rhyme to ‘a composition 
in English,’ much to the amusement of us 
all. (I have lost the significance of this 
allusion and cannot remember where the 
fun lay.) When we had all drunk our 
skins full, we marched round to all the pro- 
fessors’ houses, danced round the Rebellion 
and Liberty Trees, and then returned to the 
hall. A great many of the class were half- 
seas-over, and I had the pleasure of sup- 
porting one of them. This was as hard 
work as I ever desire to do. Many ladies 
came to witness our dancing, and were 
much scandalized by the elevation of spirit 
which some exhibited. We parted with 








more grief than any class I ever saw, every 
one of us being drowned in tears. Had I 
been told that I should have felt so much, I 
should have laughed at the idea. When it 
came to the point, however, I cried like the 
rest of them. In the evening Frank Lowell 
and I went over to Mr. John Lowell’s, 
where we had a very pleasant time. Miss 
Eliza 8. looked prettier and talked better 
than I ever knew her to before. 

** August 29th, 1821.—-Commencement 
Day.—In the morning I went to prayers, to 
hear Mr. Cushing pray; for it is always 
customary for the particular tutor of the 
graduating class to perform that duty on 
Commencement morning. He read us an 
account of the fall of Babylon and of the 
emancipation of the oppressed Jews. This 
seemed very applicable to our escape from 
the government, though I do not believe he 
ever thought of it. His prayer was short 
and not impressive. About eight o’clock the 
ladies came over; and I got them into the 
meeting-house by opening the door while 
the sexton was away, for which I had a 
good scolding on his return. That, how- 
ever, was buta small matter. I then went to 
Mr. Higginson’s, and returned, to wait on 
the ladies. The house was full of very 
beautiful women, and every one who spoke 
paid them some compliment or other; but 
most of them were rather lame ones, Hill 
Second, Sampson Reed in the master’s ora- 
tion, Burton,and Leverett were very pathetic 
toward them. A Miss ——, from Salem, 
attracted much attention on account of the 
beauty of her neck; and she, to oblige 
admirers, wore no ruffles. All the Amorys, 
Sullivans, Crowninshields, with long e¢ 
ceteras filled the house. After the exer- 
cises, which were very short, I went over 
to Porter’s, where all the relations of our 
family were assembled. They appeared 
gratified with my performance. We hada 
very handsome dinner; and after it was 
over the governor, council, and all the 
great and learned men, both friends and 
strangers, came in and took wine with us. 
They all complimented me on my success— 
in part payment, I suppose, for the wine 
which they drank. Among my relations 
was Mrs. Storer, who is eighty-six years 
old and who attended the Commencements 
of my father and grandfather. She seemed 
to enjoy the day as highly as anybody. 
We visited Mrs. Farrar, after our company 
had gone, and found there many young 
ladies, in addition to allthe gentlemen who 
had visited us. In the evening my sisters 
and myself went to Mr. Otis’s great ball 
(given in honor of the graduation of hie 
son), and there we enjoyed ourselves 
highly. It was nearly twelve o'clock be- 
fore we returned. Thus ends my college 


life. I must now begin the world.” 
I will conclude this account of my con- 


nection with Harvard College by alluding 
briefly to my final appearance as a pupil of 
that institution. This was on the occasion 
of my taking a master’s degree. Now this 
same degree was at that time given in regu- 
lar course to every one who had been three 
years out of college and who chose to pay 
for it. A man might have forgotten the 
little he had learned, and have failed to ac- 
quire any new knowledge to take its place, 
he was still entitled to be proclaimed mas- 
ter of arts on the simple condition above 
specified. The change of policy, which 
now requires a serious examination to be 
passed before this degree can be conferred, 
is one of the many beneficial refo:ms which 


luter times have instituted. 
it was formerly the custom forat least 


two of the candidates for the master’s 
degree to be assigned parts at Com- 
mencement. An oration in English 
and a Latin valedictory were commonly 
spoken by three-year graduates. A few 
days before the Commencement of 1824 I 
received a letter from President Kirkland, 
in which he said that the person to whom 
the valedictory had been assigned had not 
put in an appearance, and noboay knew 
where he was to be found. This was Wil- 
liam Withington, a classmate of mine and 
an excellent scholar, but somewhat awk. 
ward in his manner and with small gifts 
asa speaker. As my rank in the class en- 
titled me to succeed the missing Withing- 
ton, the president begged me to prepare g 
Latin discourse without more ado, for it 
was to be a great day for the College, as 
General Lafayette was to be present. It 
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may be that the graduates of our colleges 
to-day are capable of breaking into the 
dead languages at a moment's notice; but 
certain it is that the instruction that was to 
be had sixty years ago did not communi- 
cate this desirable facility. To comply with 
the president’s request would have been 
simply impossible, had it not been for an 
important package which accompanied his 
letter. This contained a number of Latin 
compositions adapted to academic festivals. 
They had evidently been used with some 
freedom by past orators; but, as they had 
never been reported aud us the bulk of the 
audiences did not understand a word of 
them, they were as badght and fresh as ever. 
It was evidently the intention of Dr. Kirk- 
Jand that this useful literature should be 
largely drawn upon in preparing the Vale- 
dictory. The conventional compliments 
to governors, magistrates, and others in 
authority were as good as ever. The only 
thing to be done was to add some original 
sentences applicable tothe nation’s guest, 
and then to recast, as well as my limited 
time allowed me to do, the matter which 
had been so thoughtfully furnished. 

My reminiscences of Lafayette, whom I 
afterward had the privilege of seeing inti- 
mately, do not belong in this paper. I may 
give them to the readers of this journal on 
some other occasion. My present concern 
ie with Commencement Day at Harvard. 
The galleries of the venerable meeting- 
house had been thronged with ladies from 
an early hour in the morning. But the 
General, who had to be received at almost 
every cross-road, was waylaid at Cam- 
bridgeport, where a triumphal arch had 
been erected in his honor. Here addresses 
and replies must be exchanged, so that he 
was some hours behind time reaching the 
Colleges. Notwithstanding the expectant 
and wearied audience which was waiting 
in the meeting house, the president did not 
see fit to omit his address of welcome, 
which was delivered from the porch which 
then stood in front of University Hall. The 
General's reply was brief, and concluded 
with a Latin quotation, which, being given 
with the European pronounciation of that 
language, was not understood. At length 
the procession was formed and proceeded 
to the meeting-house, and the most memor- 
able Commencement exercises which those 
old walls had ever witnessed were begun, 
about two o'clock in the afternoon. 

To describe the enthusiasm that greeted 
the guest of the day is simply impossible. 
Those who felt it, those who were lifted up 
by it knew that it was a unique experience, 
of which nothing adequate could be said. 
Lafayette was seated in a conspicuous 
pluce upon the platform. Most of the 
speakers alluded in some way to his pres- 
ence, and so permitted the repressed rapture 
to burst furth. Never was homage so un- 
bounded, so heartfelt, so spontaneous, Jt 
was as if one of the great heroes of history 
had been permitted to return to earth, The 
exercises were all good; but the oration by 
Edward B. Emerson, the first scholar of 
the year, and the master’s oration by my 
classmate, Upham, were probably as fine 
performances as have ever been given at a 
Harvard Commencement. Both these 
young men reached the level of the occa- 
sion; and what more can be said? The 
valedictory, of course, came last, and I 
felt rather awkward in rising to declaim 
my stilted Latin phrases before an audience 
which had been stirred by such vigorous 
English. The first part of my performance 
consisted of mere phrases of rhetorical 
complement thrown out at creation in gen- 
eral. I rolled them out as well as I could; 
but they seemed neither stimulating nor, 
in fact, comprehensible to the audience. 
But the inevitable allusion came at last. 
I had drifted among the heroes of the 
Revolution, and suddenly turned to the 
General with my Et tu quoqus Lafayette! 
and then what an uproar ensued! ‘‘ Why, 
sir, do you know, the pit rose at me!” said 
Edmund Kean, after his first performance 
of Shylock at Drury Lane. The expression 
of the player is perhaps as goodas anything 
1 can borrow to indicate the scene before 
me. The entire audience upon the floor 
had sprung to their feet; the ladies in the 
galleries were standing also, and were wav- 
ing their handkerchiefs with impassioned 
ardor. It was the last opportunity which 
the day was to offer to pay homage to the 





guest of America, and, as if by one con- 
sent, it was improved to the utmost. I 
could not but share the excitement pro- 
voked by the magic nameI had uttered, 
and was scarcely responsible for the con- 
cluding sentences. But if I was somewhat 
dazed and giddy as I descended from the 
platform, a most unexpected circumstance 
set up 4 prompt reaction. At the bottom 
of the steps stood before me the missing 
Withington. There was the man in whose 
plumage I had been masquerading; there 
was the scholar to whom the valedictory 
rightfully belonged. The shock was like 
the plunge in the snow after the sultry 
vapors of a Russian bath. 

“Good Heaven! Withington,” I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ where have you been and what 
did you come here for?” ‘What did I 
come here for?” repeated Withington, with 
an expression of feigned seriousness, ‘‘Why 
I came here to deliver my Latin valedic- 
tory, to be sure. Well, well, it’s no matter. 
I saw that they had put your name down 
in the programme, and I thoughtI would 
keep dark. Girls are silly creatures, and I 
suppose they would rather look at you than 
me. Let us say no more about it.” And 
so this narrative must end with the humili- 
ating confession that I owe not to my own 
merit, but to the generosity of my class- 
mate, this exciting conclusion of my con- 
nection with Harvard College. 





THE PAY OF LITERARY LABOR. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING. 





Tuart literary works of merit fail to re- 
ceive a just pecuniary reward, and that 
those of little or no worth command a 
large remuneration, is a common opinion. 
But ucither part of this double judgment 
is absolutely true. Many works of great 
merit have received rewards commensurate 
with their worth. Before 1850 the histo- 
rian Prescott received a huadred thousand 
dollars for his histories. Ninety thousand 
were paid Scett for his ‘* Life of Napo- 
leon,” and twenty-five thousand each to 
Sir James Mackintosh and Lingard fer 
their histories of England. It is stated 
that Thiers received four hundred thousand 
dollars for his histories, and for one edi- 
tion of his great work Macaulay received a 
check of twenty thousand pounds—a tran- 
saction, he remarks, ‘‘ quite unparalleled 
in the history of the book-trade,” and which 
suggested ‘‘ thoughts of going to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and bidding for 


the next lean.”* From fiction as well as 
from history large amounts have been de- 


rived. It is estimated that Scott’s novels 
produced for the copyright at least one 
and a quarter millions dollars; and for 
each of his stories Bulwer received fiom 
five thousand to six thousand. Though 
Dumas, the elder, died worth hardly a sou, 
he had for each of several years enjoyed an 
income of fifty thousand dollars from his 
romances. Fer the advance sheets of 
‘Daniel Deronda ” Harper & Brothers paid 
George Eliot ten thousand, five hundred 
dollars. Poets have failed to win that large 
degree of veneration which a few historians 
and novelists have enjoyed; yet Byron— 
commercially among the most successful of 
modern poets—received a hundred thousand 
dollars for his works, and Moore fifteen 
thousand for ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.” But his 
** Life of Byron” put twenty thousand into 
his purse. In 1855, when Harriet Maiti- 
neau was writing her ‘‘Autobiography,” she 
calculated she had earned by her works 
** somewhere about ten thousand pounds.” + 

Yet, on the other side, not a few authors 
of permanent fame have earned only the 
merest pittance by their writings. It is no- 
torious that Milton sold the ‘ Paradise 
Lost” for five pounds, and that the copy- 
right on the editions disposed of for the 
first fifty years succeeding its publication 
was small. For less than fifteen hundred 
dollars Dryden soid Tonson ten thousand 
verses. Spenser lived in poverty. Cer- 
vantes wanted bread. Only forty-five 
copies of Hume’s History was bought in 
the first year of its issue. Johnson wrote 
‘*Rasselas” in the evenings of a single 
week, to ‘‘defray the expenses of his 
mother’s funeral and pay some little debts 
which she had left,” and received for it 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds, a 





* Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” I, 346. 
+ “Autobiography ” I, 202. 





composition, yet, in respect to its literary 
worth and popularity, a very small sum. 
But for the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” which 
Johnson sold for Goldsmith, the publisher 
paid only sixty pounds. For ‘ Evelina” 
Fanny Burney (Madam D’Arblay), received 
twenty pounds. Byt in our own century 
are numerous examples of ill-paid authors. 
For many years Wordsworth’s poems did 
not bring him more than a hundred pounds, 
Neither Goethe nor Coleridge gained a live- 
lihood from books. Twelve years were 
needed to dispose of five hundred copies of 
Mr. Emerson's ‘* Nature”; and only recent- 
ly have any of his books approached a re- 
munerative sale. Irving was nearly seven- 
ty before the revenue from his books met 
the expenses of his simple life at Sunny- 
side. Bayard Taylor said that Bryant 
could not buy a modest house with all he 
had received from his poems; and of his 
own translation of “ Faust,” Mr. Taylor 
wrote, that though he gave to it the best 
time of five or six years, it had yielded him 
only as much as a fortnight’s lecturing 
tour. If Mr. Ruskin had not possessed a 
private fortune, some of his most striking 
works could not have been published. 

In respect to the compensation derived 
from books of little literary merit the con- 
trasts are as deep as with those of great 
worth. Many sensational novels prove a 
rich mine to their authors, Mrs. Mary 
Agnes Fleming received five thousand dol- 
lars for each of her late stories published 
as serials, besides holding the right of their 
publication ina volume. But the books of 
some writers of the class of which Mrs. 
Fleming is the type pay hardly more than 
the expenses of publication. 

Turning from the “remuneration of 
authors for their volumes to the compensa- 
tion of writers for the press, the light and 
the shade are not as strongly marked. The 
struggle in the case of papers and maga- 
zines is not so much for a high rate of pay- 
ment as for the acceptance of a manuscript, 
The rate of payment is settled, and, except 
for special reasons, is the same for each 
article. The rate in the principal maga- 
zines and reviews is about a cent a word 
for prose, though articles either of excep- 
tional value or of specially noteworthy 
authorship are paid at a much higher rate. 
The rate in most weekly journals (most of 
which are of a religious character) is slight- 
ly more than one cert for two words. Dur- 
ing the last three years a young writer 
known to the author of this paper has pub- 
lished fourteen articles in seven of the lead- 
ing magazines and quarterlies. For them 
he has received four hundred and twenty- 
six dollars and fifty cents—an average of 
thirty dollars for each paper. He has also 
published twenty-seven articles in five re- 
ligious weekly journals. For them he was 
paid one hundred and ninety-two dollars 
and fifty cents—an average of slightly more 
than seven dollars for each. This example 
indicates the general rate of payment for 
ordinary articles. 

With these facts as a basis, I wish to 
consider the remuneration of literary work 
from the point of view of political 


economy. 
That wages depend upon the demand 


and supply of labor is a principle of polit- 
ical science. That, therefore, the com- 
pensation for literary labor depends upon 
the demand and supply of that labor is 
evident. If the demand is stight and the 
supply large, the compensation is small. 
If the demand is great and the supply 
limited, the compensation is large. If 
both demand and supply are either large 
or small, the rate of payment is such as to 
equalize the demand and supply. In com- 
parison with the supply the demand for 
literary work is slight. Authors are much 
readier to write than editors to accept or 
publishers to publish. The principal mag- 
azines cannot print a tenth of the material 
offered, although much of it is of a good 
degree of literary excellence. The editor 
of a leading quarterly—a theological pro- 
fessor of world-wide renown—recently told 
the writer that in 1849 he wrote an article 
on Chrysostom, which he had not, in the 
course of more than thirty years, had an 
opportunity to publish in pages under 
his own control. Contributions had 
always been waiting for publication. which, 
he knew, their authors would judge should 
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is true of the magazines and papers is also 
true, though hardly to so marked a degree, 
of the publishers of books. The manu- 
scripts offered exceed the facilities of pub- 
lication. With the publisher the chief con- 
sideration is pecuniary; but, if the author’s 
royalty were cither halved or doubled, it 
would not appreciably affect the number of 
the manuscripts offered. Doubtless, a few 
of those who write books or stories as a 
means of livelihood, would enter other call- 
ings; but the great majority would still 
continue to ply tne pen. Stories would 
still be told, poems sung, and the histories 
of worth, as those of Prescott and Motley, 
written. Since, therefore, it is clear that 
the demand for literary work, in compari- 
son with its supply, is slight, its rate of 
compensation must be low. 

In former times the literary vocation was 
pre-eminently an avocation. Its members 
depended upon the incomes of other callings 
for support. To gono further back than 
the present century of _ political economists, 
Bentham inherited a fortune from his 
father, Ricardo was a banker, the elder 
Mill was in the employ of the East I> ‘lia 
Company, as was also the younger for 
thirty-five years, rising to the highest posi- 
tion. Of pocts, neither Byron nor Shelley 
was an author by profession; nor of novelists 
was Scott or Hawthorne. In our own 
times but few of the ablest writers depend 
on their pens for bread. For twenty-five 
years James Russell Lowell has held a pro- 
fessorship at Harvard, in which Mr. Long- 
fellow was his predecessor. Mr. George 
Bancroft for many years derived a larger 
income from his diplomatic and other civil 
offices than from his history. But Prescott 
and Motley possessed independent fortunes, 
It was not till the year 1817, at the age of 
thirty-four, that Irving, by the failure of 
the house of which he was a member, was 
compelled to depend upon his pen for sup- 
port. Therefore, a large amount of literary 
work is done by those who derive their 
livelihood from other sources than the lit- 
erary. From this fact an important conse- 
quence follows, viz.: The rate of compen- 
sation is not determined by the ordinary 
law of demand and supply as it exists in 
trade or profession. The rate is determined 
in the literary calling as it is in those other 
vocations carried on by persons who draw 
the chief means of subsistence from other 


work. : 
Yet, if the assumption be made that lit- 


erature is a profession, the conclusion is 
still inevitable that pecuniary rewards must 
be meager. Hundreds of editors and scores 
of writers for the periodical press depend 
upon their pens for bread. The remuncra 

tion they receive is hinged not merely on 
the demand and supply of their work, but 
also on several other considerations. Adam 
Smith pointed out * that the differences of 
wages in different employments arise in 
pay from certain circumstances in the em- 
ployments themselves, which either really, 
or, at least, in the imaginations of men, 
make up for a small pecuniary gain in 
some, and counterbalance a great one in 
others.” These circumstances he considers 
are: ‘‘ First, the agreeableness or disagrce- 
ableness of the employments themselves; 
secondly, the easiness and cheapness, or 
the difficulty and expense of learning them; 
thirdly, the constancy or inconstancy of 
employment in them; fourthly, the small or 
great trust which must be reposed in those 
who exércise them; and, fifthly, the prob- 
ability or improbability of success in 
them.” By all political economists since 
Adam Smith these principles are regarded 
as exhaustive of the causes of the differ- 
ences of compensation in different voca- 
tions. The application of these principles 
to the literary profession indicates the rate 
at which its members should be paid. 

The ‘‘agreeableness” of literature as a 
vocation is based mostly on two facts—the 
respect paid a writer by individuals and by 
the public, and also his great influence. 
Its ‘‘disagreeableness” is, in the view of 
most authors, ni/l. Writers for the daily 
or weekly press, however, are obliged io 
submit to certain annoyances, as the con- 
stant confinement, the transcribing the 
opinions of the owners of the journal, 
which render their work less agreeable. 
The ‘‘ easiness and cheapness, or the diffi- 
+" Wealth of Nations,” I, 10. 
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culty and expense of learning” autharship 
sounds like a solecism. But it is surely as 
easy and as cheap to become an essayist or & 
novelist as to learn to preach, to argue at 
the bar, or to practice medicine. This is 
true both in the moderate and the higher 
degrees of merit. The ‘constancy and 
inconstancy of employment” in wri- 
ting is not unlike the constancy and incon- 
stancy of employment in other professions. 
Most writers are occasionally without 
work, and so also are most physicians and 
lawyers and ministers. But Mr. Longfel- 
low and Francis Parkman are as constantly 
employed as are Dr. Richard 8. Storrs and 
Sidney Bartlett. The “‘ trust which must 
be reposed” in authors is probably less 
than the trust reposed in the members of 
other liberal callings. The author is under 
the immediate supervision of editors and 
‘‘readers” and publishers. His work is 
open to the fullest inspection. But the 
clergyman, the doctor, the lawyer is in 
many instances responsible only to his own 
conscience. The most implicit trust must 
be placed in them. The “‘ probability or 
improbability of success” in literature pre- 
sents no exceptional features. Success in 
any vocation is, as one enters upon it, 
doubtful; yet success is no more doubtful 
in authorship than in other callings. The 
percentage of writers whose work is rec- 
ognized by the public and whose reputa- 
tions are assured is, at least, as large as the 
proportion of workers in other professions 
than the literary. 


From the application of Adam Smith’s’ 


principles, therefore, we must conclude 
that the rate of payment in the literary 
vocation must be slightly less than in the 
other learned professions. 

The general result of the discussion indi- 
cates that the principles of political econo- 
my determine the rate of compensation in 
literature, as in every vocation. The case 
of the publisher presenting gifts to the 
author is not considered in this conclusion; 
but, ordinarily, publishers publish books 
for the same purpose for which the mer- 
chant sells flour—to make money—and, 
therefore, gifts are rare. The conclusion 
is inevitable that the products of the pen 
are paid for as well as they deserve to be 
paid for, and the complaints so frequently 
heard of the poverty of the remuneration 
for literary work are complaints against 
the laws of political science which cannot 
be changed without changing society. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








ST. ALBANS AND ST. JAMES, 


THE TWO RITUALISTIC CHURCHES OF 
LONDON. 


BY GEO. H. SMITH. 


Tus first is the church of Mr. Macko- 
nochie, whose prosecution has already cost 
the Church of England over £12,000. It is 
not an imposing edifice, as one would most 
naturally suppose, and the alley or narrow 
street which leads to it indicates one of the 
most squalid portions of that great city. 
Mr. Tooth’s church is in the extreme south 
of London. At the end of a broad street, 
the church stands without steeple or tower, 
and beyond it are the open fields. In both 
of these churches there are plain benches 
instead of cushioned pews, and in the latter 
a noticeable lack of paint and an abundance 
of dirt and grease. The interiors were re- 
markable for dinginess. I expected to seo 
colored glass windows and gorgeous deco- 
rations; but instead, I saw gray walls and 
plain windows. There is nota pane of col- 
ored glass in the former, and the wall of the 
latter is noticeably out of repair. But how 
about the audience? Inthis I was still more 
surprised. I saw an audience that I might 
expect to find in some of the humbler 
churches of the middle classcs. Not only 
was there a lack of elegance in dress, but 
the faces were not of either marked com- 
mercial or intellectual culture, although it 
was not difficult to find in both churches 
odd, dull, and even stupid looking people, 
Certainly, in one particular, they are in the 
Apostolic succession, if in no other,appear- 
ances not deceiving, in that ‘‘not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble are called”; and if I may 
jadge from the audiences which I saw, not 
many of any kind are called. In both 
churches it is customary for the women and 
girls to courtesy to the altar. The priests 
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and male members seem to indulge in all | CHRISTIAN LIBERTY ON DEBAT- | self, and to put his liberty under the limita 
ABLE GROUND. tions of that reigning principle of love. 


styles of salutation. The officiating pricsts 
bowed down before the altar,others took off 
their caps and nodded, one gentleman who 
participated in the service seemed to con- 
sider it enough that he simply stopped and 
looked that way and then passed on, while 
I noticed in both churches that very many 
of the men paid no attention to this part of 
the service whatever. In both churches it 
seemed quite common to make the sign of 
the cross before making a prayer. And at 
one time the priest at St. Albans made four 
of them, one after another, so rapidly as to 
be really surprising. In both churches the 
beautiful service of the old English Prayer- 
Book is intoned in such an execrable man- 
ner as to be wholly unintelligible. The 
service is recited with back turned toward 
the people. In both churches there is 
abundant use made of the choir boys, and 
the singing in St. Albans is really beauti- 
ful, and the bell is used also. A very odd 
method of performing the sacrament is 
gone through with in St. Albans. St. 
James, with all its singing and genuflec- 
tions and bell-ringing, is quite simple com- 
pared with it. In this church the priest 
wears a robe, upon the back of which a 
large cross, about five feet by two, is elab- 
orately worked, and he keeps bowing up 
and down, crossing himself, folding and 
unfolding his hands, lifting up the ele- 
ments and then letting them down again. 
Altogether more painful even than ludi- 
crous; but one part of the performance is 
certainly ludicrous. I don’t understand it. 
All the while the officiating priest is going 
through these motions at the altar, a poor 
cringing subordinate is prone, as if bowing 
to him, with greater servility than the priest 
at the cross; and twice, when this vice- 
gerent of Heaven falls upon his knees, his 
attendant clumsily takes hold of the hem of 
his priestly robe and lifts it up, as if trying 
to exalt the cross upon it. The sermons in 
these churches are very insignificant affairs, 
Certainly there is no time lost. They have 
one quality which the rest of the perform- 
ance lacks, they are brief. In St. Albans 
the clock rings every quarter hour—at 
quarter past it rings two bells, at half past, 
four bells, and at three-quarters past, six 
bells; so that the preacher is warned to be 
short. The bands were given out in both 
churches so that no one on earth, if he 
didn’t know beforehand, could tell what 
was being said. In St. Albans this was 
followed by a request for prayers for the 
dead, naming the persons to be prayed 
for. 

I have been interested to learn whether 
this sort of mechanical worship made the 
performers of it any better; and,not willing 
to trust myself, I have taken pains to ask 
those who belong to this persuasion in the 
Church of England, and as near as I can 
judge from the replies I have received, I 
should judge that the effect is much the 
same every way upon these people as the 
Roman Catholic form of worship has upon 
its votaries. It makes some ascetics, lov- 
ers of the cloister and confessional; and 
some are made mere formalists, who go 
through the service rigorously every Sab- 
bath, and return to wicked lives of lying, 
swearing, and other sins, without any com- 
punctions of conscience whatever. 

All shades and phases of ritualism are 
found in this great city. From the extray- 
agances of the Holy Apostolic Church of 
Russia, and of the Church of Rome, and 
‘various phases in the Church of England, 
the abridged service of the Wesleyans, the 
fragments-of that beautiful service as re- 
cited by the Independents, to the primitive 
simplicity of the Apostolic Church, like 
that of Mr. Spurgeon, whose audience of 
6,500 join in a simple hymn without even 
the help of a cabinet organ. 

Lonpox, ENGLAND. 
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A CHILD went to the curé of the parish 
to recite his catechism. Out of respect to the 
priest, he stood in his presence. ‘‘ Be seated, 
my child,’ said the curé. But the child made 
no other movement than to indicate that he 
could not sit while his teacher remained stand- 
ing. “Be seated, then,’’ replied the curé. 
“Tam at home, and I can do asI please. But 
let us continue our lesson. Where was God 
before the creation?” ‘Monsieur le curé, 
God was in himself.” ‘‘ Bien; but what was 
he doing in himself?’ ‘‘ Monsieur le curé, he 
was at home, ang he could do as he pleased." 





A SERMON. 


BY THE REV. HIRAM O. HAYDN, D.D. 





“Who art thou that judgest another man’s serv- 
ant ?”—Rom. xiv, 4. 

“If thy brotner be grieved with thy meat, now 
walkest thou not charitably. Destroy not him with 
thy meat for whom Christ died.”—Rom. xiv, 15. 





A CERTAIN notable divine of England has 
said that ‘since Jeremy Taylor and Richard 
Baxter English Protestantism has had no 
great casuists.”” Nor does he think it much 
to be regretted, or find the intricacies and re- 
finements in which casuistry delights helpful 
to robust and manly character. We ars con- 
strained to agree with him; not only in this, 
but also when he says: ‘It is safer to leave 
men to the guidance of those great and ob- 
vious moral laws whose authority every pure 
and honest heart acknowledges.” 

But what are those ‘‘ great and obvious 
moral laws”’ to which we are to bow our wills 
in hearty obedience? The world has never 
been entirely agreed upon an answer to that 
question. On the one hand is the the denial 
of all such moral laws. The Nihilist and the 
Socialist of a certain stripe agree in repudi- 
ating all moral restrictions. Their liberty is 
license, and its outcome is anarchy, unspeak- 
able and unendurable. The Utilitarian has 
his selfish statute of limitations to personal 
liberty; and the Christian disciple finds the 
sum of obligation in a word, love, finds an 
example in Christ, finds an expounder of 
Christian ethics in the Apostle Paul. 

We are now to consider the doctrine of 
Christian liberty, as Paul unfolds and illus- 
trates it, in doctrine and in life. In doing so, 
we are not to forget that ‘‘ the great and ob- 
vious moral laws’’ of the Christian system 
are, like their Author, ‘‘the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever’’; but that the scene and 
the conditions of their manifestation, in hu- 
man conduct, are ever shifting. So that the 
open questions at Corinth and Rome in the 
first century touch us not at all, except as il- 
lustrations of a principle; while they may be 
the living questions of the hour in India and 
China—it having taken eighteen centuries for 
these laws to come squarely to grapple with 
the life of uncounted millions in these lands. 
Christian civilization has brought to the front 
other questions than those which vexed the 
weak consciences of Corinth; and another 
century will bring our descendants, in like 
manner, to face applications of the same great 
principles of which we know nothing. 

Personal liberty is defined to be freedom; to 
do as one pleases. Probably there is no 
broader definition than this, and probably no- 
body on earth enjoys (?) such liberty. It may 
perhaps be said that during that brief period 
in which the first man stood alone he enjoyed 
the liberty of doing as he pleased, and this 
because he pleased to do right. It may be 
that his helpmeét, so long as she was thus 
minded, imposed no restrictious upon that 
liberty—no felt restrictions; but it is certain 
that society, into which we are born, does lay 
restraint on personal liberty. 

“ Yet know withal, 
Since thy original lapse, true liberty 
Is lost, which always with right reason dwells.” 

There is no such thing as lawless liberty; 
no liberty which does not acknowledge its lim- 
itations. The attempt to break away from all 
limitations is regarded by all right-minded 
people as infamous, and perilous alike to life 
and property, to morals and welfare. 

Asa sample of these limitations to personal 
liberty, ‘‘it is limited by one’s own convic- 
tions; by conscience and even by the imper- 
fect views and infirmities of others” ; by our 
health ; by lack of means ; by lack of courage 
or moral stamina; yes, by hereditary traits 
and disabilities. 

We cannot believe what we please, for we are 
limited by the laws of thought and evidence. 
We are limited in our conduct by society; 
that is to say, we cannot do justas we would 
if there was no other person on this planet. 
No man livesto himself in the trades, the 
schools, or in the learned professions ; no, not 
anywhere under the sun. We cannot divorce 
liberty from law. To destroy law in the ma- 
terial universe is to annilate order, and hush 
the music of the spheres, and bring on chaos. 
To divest personal liberty of reigning princi- 
ples is to bringin anarchy among men. Nor 
can personal liberty be freed from manifold 
Mmitations till each soul has a world to itself. 
Even then it would forever hold that “true 
liberty always with right reason dwells.” 

Strictly speaking, personal liberty and Chris- 
tian liberty are one and the same; that is to 
say, what is morally binding upon a Christian 
man is, in a sense, binding upon everybody. 
What any man may rightly do as accountable 
to God, a Christian, in a sense, may do. It 
always was, it always will be the duty not only 
of Christians, but of every man, to love God 
with all his heart and his neighbor as him- 


Christ did not, when upon earth, for the first 
time announce it nor was it then for the first 
time accepted or rejected. Still, in him it found 
a fulfillment and an illustration never seen be- 
fore; and he bound it as a yoke wpon the 
necks of his disciples, to draw this world out 
of the sloughs of selfishness up on to the table- 
lands of righteousness and brotherhood and 
consequent peace. No Christian man can, 
therefore, say: ‘‘I am under the same limita- 
tions as to moral obligation as any other man, 
no more, no less," ‘‘ My liberty inthe domain 
of belief and conduct is that of any other 
man; just that and nothing else.’’ Does dis- 
cipleship, then, mean nothing? Does putting on 
Christ add no warmth of color to morality and 
move to no higher levels of self-sacrifice than 
expediency ? 

As a Christéan man, I may truly say of a cer- 
tain course of conduct: ‘‘ This for me, myself, 
alone considered, is innocent and harmless. 
As a matter of the merely ethical right, it is as 
open to me as toany otherman. As a ques- 
tion of mere morality, (¢. g.) to take a glass of 
wine with my dinner, myself alone considered, 
violetes no principle of ethics, leaves my 
conscience unsullied.’”’ But the same man, if 
he so sees it, maysay: ‘* WhileI might as an 
individual assert my right todo so, I find an- 
other law—a limitation to my lMiberty—which 
calls upon me to forego my glass of wine; in- 
deed, to abstain altogether. As a question 
of mere morality, to dance a minuet in 
the parlor of a friend, or to hear Edwin 
Booth in one of the great Shakesperian 
tragedies—this, for me, myself, alone con- 
sidered, is innocent and harmless. But the 
same man may say, With reason, that, while to 
dance in certain circumstances, to personate 
agreat ora good character, and to enjoy the 
same, in certain conceivable circumstances, 
must be as innocent as to breathe, considering 
how difficult it isto keep the dance square 
and within suitable times and places, and 
what the theater historically has been and is, I 
eschew them altogether, for the greater good 
of the greater number, and until such time as 
society shall frown down the abomination of 
the round dance and the theater is made in 
truth and habitually the ally of a pure moral- 
ity—i ¢., most likely till the next world. 


But let it be understood that I abstain in 
these respects not because it is morally wrong 
to me to indulge thus much, but out of defer- 
ence to the conscience or scruples of others, 
or the possible peril to which my example 
might expose others not so strong as I; and 
to this Iam led because my Lord and Master 
“ pleased not himself.” And “it is enough 
for the disciple that he be as his Master.”’ 


Christian liberty is the liberty to be Christ- 
like. When a man becomes the disciple of 
Christ, this is all the liberty he has. Rather, 
let me say, he advances into a higher realm of 
liberty than that of the merely ethical right ; 
into the liberty of love and the self-sacrifice 
and self-forgetfulness of love. Of course, 
there are people who shrug their shoulders at 
the idea of liberty to be Christ-like—that, and 
nothing else ; the liberty not to please them- 
selves, not to live selfish but unselfish lives ; 
the liberty to deny themselves fomghe sake of 
others, to lay down their lives for the breth- 
ren. They do not want any such liverty as 
that. They will not call it liberty at all. It is 
not, it never can be liberty to the natural man. 
Ye must be born into it, to the new nature, or 
the old new-born. To the man who has put 
on Christ this is the grandest liberty in earth 
or Heaven. The one absolutely free man who 
ever walked the earth was Jesus of Nazareth. 
The truth makes other men free. He was the 
truth, and so was freedom itself. Saul of 
Tarsus becomes the slave—the doulos—of 
Christ and the child of liberty at the same 
moment. This slave of Christ was the freest 
man in Greece or Rome. To his great, strong 
nature, his skilled, dialectic mind an idol was 
nothing at all. Meats and drinks and special 
days were indifferent matters ; every creature 
of God was good and to be received with 
thankegiving. But all were not able to make 
their way through thie tangled mass so easily. 
All could not so easily shake off the influence 
of past idolatries. Inthe language of Prof. 
Iron’s free translation, according to the sense, 
‘now this eating or not eating can in itself 
be no duty on our part. Why, then, should 
we vex others in such a matter? If some 
one sees you, who have clear knowledge 
in this thing, reclining at an idol-feast, may 
he not be led to do the same,with a very differ- 
ent conscience, and perhaps apostatize from 
the Lord who bought him? By thus injuring 
weak consciences, you sin against Christ, 
whatever be your knowledge; and I, for my 
part, would never do it.” In the 9th chap. of 
I Cor. he boldly asks: Am 1 not free? 
Have I not the same right as others to live of 
the Gospel, to eat or abstain; or to take a 
wife, like Peter and, indeed, the rest of the 
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should be hindered. Not as though there 
were no right or wrong; but, taking Christ 
for my standard, I would stoop, in things that 
are optional, to the weakest of my brethren, 
that I might gain all classesto Him.” Again, 
in the 10th chap.: ‘“‘ The old, ambiguous saying 
reads ‘all things are lawful.’ I add this fur- 
ther reflection : There are others to think of be- 
sides ourselves, and ‘all things are not expedi- 
ent,’ even as far as our neighbor is concerned. 
At a feast, you can certainly eat what is put 
before you, if no point of conscience be raised ; 
but if any one says thie is a religious (idol- 
atrous) offering, then you must decline it, 
on his account. I say on Ais account, for 
your own conscience in the matter is not here 
the question. This is my own way in every- 
thing, not indulging my personal tastes, but 
acting for the benefit of others and the salva- 


tion of my brethren.” 
Commenting on Paul’s views, as here given, 


Frederick Robertson says, truly: ‘‘ Conscience 
was far more sacred to him than even liberty, 
It was to him a prerogative far more precious to 
assert the righ*s of Christian conscience than 
to magnify the privileges of Christian liberty 
+ « « and, therefore, the Apostle Paul counsels 
these men to abridge their Christian liberty, 
and not to eat of those things which had been 
sacrificed to idols; but to have compassion 
upon the scruples of their weaker brethren. 
And for two reasons: It might cause exquisite 
pain to sensitive minds to see those things 
which appeared to them to be wrong done by 
Christian brethren ; and, again, it might even 
lead their brethren into sin.’’ 

This discussion in the 14th of Romans aud 
the 8th, 9th, and 10th of I Cor. ranges over 
what may be called the Debatable Ground of 
things, in themselves indifferent, but gaining 
their moral quality, as acts, from the eircum- 
stances in which they are put forth. 

No phase of Christian practice has probably 
provoked more intense resentment than this 
presented by the great apostle. There can be 
no question but that to many (as then, so now) 
to carry out a scheme of life which makes 
large room for the scruples of conscience of 
other men is to expose one’s self to the charge 
of being a “‘ fussy old bigot.” But, in view of 
it, as Paul puts it, Frederick Robertson says: 
“*How possible it is to mix together the vigor 
of a masculine and manly intellect with the 
tenderness and charity which is taught by the 
Gospel of Christ. No man ever breathed so 
freely when on earth the air of Heaven as 
the Apostle Paul; no man ever suared so high 
above all prejudices, narrowness, littlenesses, 
scruples as he; and yet no man ever bound 
himself as Paul to the ignorance, the scruples, 
the prejudice of his brethren.’’ ‘lt was not 
indifference; it was not cowardice; it was not 
the mere love of peace, purchased at the sac- 
rifice of principle, that prompted this counsel; 
but it wae Christiau love—that delicate Chris- 
tian love which dreads to tamper with the 
sanctities of a brother's consclence.”’ 

There have always been in the Church of 
Christ those who were disposed to stand upon 
their rights, and to treat very cavalierly those 
whose scruples deterred them from the bold, 
adventurous course which they felt at liberty 
totread. It is common thing enough to hear 
the one class—the free, the adventurous, those 
who stand up6n their rights—characterized as 
‘liberal,’ ‘‘ broad,” ‘* men for the times”; 
and the other—the scrupulous, the men who 
draw sharper lines and distinctions—as bigoted 
and narrow, to say nothing of epithets it 
were just aswell not to repeat. Words are 
cheap and loosely used, and on thoughtless 
lips mean little. We must bring men and 
words and deeds to a New Testament test. 
Many will respectfully decline to class them- 
selves or to be classed with bigote and churls, 
because, with their whole soul, they choose 
and advocate the conservative walk of very 
many of the purest and best of the historic 
Church of Christ. There are facts in the 
chureh life of our times which are indescrib- 
ably sad and dishonoring to the Master. 
There are men and women walking on the 
brink of apostasy from the faith of Christ, or 
already over its dizzy depths, because of the 
free, bold, adventurous, self-indulgent life 
which so many in the church feel at liberty to 

ad. 

,oo liberty is the liberty to be Christ 
like, and that is all the liberty we have. Yea 
there is no true liberty beyond this. 

In this light, (1) if Christian brethren are 
disposed to stand upon their rights and do 
what they think themselves honestly entitled 
to do, Christian liberty gives to their brethren 
who differ from them no right of censorious 
judgment, St. Paul says expressly to such: 
“Let not him which eateth not judge him 
that eateth ; for God hath received him. Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant ?”’ 
8o long as he is true to his convictions of duty 
in his bolder, freer course, ‘he shal) be 
holden up; for God is able to make him 
stand.” “It is possible that, in condemning 
him for worldliness,I may be violating the 
royal law of charity.” 





(2.) Christian Mberty gives no warrant to 
any to follow the example of such at the ex- 
pense of conscience. Though it be not im- 
moral to enjoy it in and by Itself, ‘‘it is sinful 
in the man who thus against his conscience 
imitates the freer Christian.”’ 


(3.) But Christian liberty, to have Paul’s en- 
dorsement, to come into the intimate fellow- 
ship of Christ and the Apostles, must advance 
a step further, and say, as Meyer parapbrases 
the words of Paul: ‘It is excellent, morally 
right, and good to eat no flesh and to drink no 
wine, and generally to do nothing whereby 
thy brother takes offense.”” Or, again, in 
words unmatched for moral] sublimity in any 
literature: ‘‘ Wherefore, if meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth, lest 1 make my brother to 
offend.” ‘ The rights of Christian conscience 
are above the rights of Christian liberty.” 
And so far is this from being a burdensome 
yoke, worn from love to Christ and love to 
men; it is a yoke both easy anc light and 
joyous. 

(4.) But now It will be asked—it is asked by a 
vigorous writer: ‘‘ Are the weak always to 
give law to the strong? Must Professor Tyn 
dall never ascend Moute Rosa because my 
head is weak and my footing is uncertain? 
There are limitsto thisself-abnegation. Weak- 
ness isa bad thing; and if a constant homage 
to it tends to make me and others weak too, I 
may think it right, for the sake of my own 
moral vigor and for the sake of the moral vigor 
of those who are in danger of becoming mor- 
bidly scrupulous, to live the bolder and freer 
life which my own conscience approves.”’ 

This passage is cheerfully quoted, knowing 
how certainly many will say: ‘‘ Those are my 
sentiments. The weak huve long enough 
given law tothe strong.’’ But have they? “ We, 
then, that are strong, vught to bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak, and not to please ourselves; 
, for even Christ pleased not himself.” 
It is not the weak giving law to the strong; it 
is the strong giving law to himself in accord- 
ance with eternal principles of heavenly love. 
Yea, it is Christ, the mighty, the great, the 
grand, leading the way in self-abnegation; and 
we, who bave the wind of Christ, following on as 
best wecan. It is one way of putting it, to 
ask of theinfantinthe cradle: Is that weak, 
puny thing always to give law to mother-love? 
Are mothers never to outgrow this tyranny of 
the cradle? Must they always be bound by an 
infant’s cry? How long must this antiquated 
nuisance keep mothers within these intoler- 
antly narrow limite? One way to get rid of 

this despotism of the weak is not to have any 
cradle. Another way, suggested a long time 
ago, is to turn the weak things over to the 
state; but it never has become popular. Does 
infantile weakness give law to mother-love, or 
does mother-love, obedient to its own instinct, 
tie itself down to the cradle—the freest thing 
this side the love of Christ on this earth? And 
allthe way up and out—through all social, 
educational, and business relatfons of life—ask, 
if you will, whether the weak are always to 
give lawtothestrong? And I answer thatthe 
weak will always impose limitations upon the 
personal liberty of the strong, and that there 
is uo place in the universe where this principle 
is not and will not be forever regnant. 

It may be said that the mother ties herself 
down to infantile weakness only 6o long as she 
must, and for the sake of leading weakness up 
onto the hights of strength. Certainly. And 
so let usdo as toward the weak everywhere. 
Weakness is not a good thing initself. But 
let us take care that our nurture is not an os- 
trich nurture; but the nurture of tender, con- 
siderate, Christian love. 

‘There are limits to this self-abnegation,”’ 
says this fascinating writer. Well, possibly. 
But who will drive the stakes? Searching the 
New Testament for the limits, we cannot find 
them. Of course, what is bound upon our 
conscience as a duty must be done, at any 
cost toanybody. We must stand by the truth 
of God at any cost. If we are to setaside the 
scruples of the weak, as we may be obliged to 
do, it must be fora purpose thet will justify 
the cost, not only in our own eyes, but in the 
view of such of our cotemporaries as are en- 
titled to respect and in the judgment of impar, 
tial history. There are times when we may 
say itis a man’s duty to stand alone for the 
right against the world; though, as matter 
of fact, no man ever so stood. With Elijah 
were 7,000 who had never bowed the knee to 
Baal. Behind Luther were the Reformers be- 
fore the Reformation, and around him many— 
yea, far more than he knew—fully abreast of 
him in their detestation of the corruptions of 
the Papal Church and their sympathy with a 
pure, spiritual life. But all this takes us into 
another realm, off the playground of things in 
themselves indifferent, among the forests of 
God and the everlasting hills. As to matters 
the like in kind with those treated of by Paul 
in the chapters quoted—matters of personal 
taste, indulgence, or pleasure—if there be lim. 
ite of self-abnegation, it is certain that we 





cannot fix them each for the other; itis certain 
that, if Christ, or Paul, isto be our example, 
we shall find it difficult to fix them for our- 
selves. We shall, most likely, never attempt 
it at all. 

Thus far we have had ehiefly in mind the re- 
lation of those whom Paul calls “‘ the strong,”’ 
men of ‘moral vigor and efficiency”; and 
‘the weak’’—the very opposite—men “‘ op- 
pressed with mental doubt’’—‘“‘ with reference 
to faith, weak.” Inthe words of Cremer; 
‘In conscience, man stands face to face with 
himself, Conscience is the testimony a man 
must bear to himself in regard to a given mat- 
ter. If defective in insight, ina given case, 
it is weakness.” Of this relation Paul says 
itis good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor anything whereby thy brother is 
‘*made to sin, or even is aggrieved, or even is 
weak.’’ 

But, beyond this, the use and abuse of Chris- 
tian liberty in the fellowship of the strong 
among themselves seems to be quite as much 
deserving of consideration and to indicate a 
field where no less is it needful that the 
charity which suffereth long and is kind 
have free course and be glorified. 

It will never do to class all the scrupulous 
among the weak; all who cannot in con- 
science walk the freer, bolder life, of which 
we have many examples, as narrow, bigoted, 
and illiberal. We must dissent from this clas- 
sification, as having neither justice nor sense 
on its side. It should be considered that they 
who, as leaders of Christian thought, walk 
the freer, bolder path, with little tenderness 
for the consciences of their brethren, are the 
few, not the many ; that they are matched, in 
every way, in intelligence, piety, good works, 
and breadth of range in culture and outlook 
by those who decline to enter upon the high 
seas of modern adventure to bring the Church 
and the world together; that bishops and 
presbyters, synods, conventions, conferences, 
and assemblies, and the great bulk of the 
literature of the Church are on the conserv- 
ative side. Now, then, Christian liberty 
would seem to say, with emphasis, as between 
such: 

1. We must learn to trust each other, as 
honest seekers after the right way. 

2. We must learnto put farfrom us cen- 
sorious judgments, forto his own master every 
man stands or falls. 

3. And, certainly, the strong owe something 
to each other, as workers in a common cause 
and servants of the same Master. Something, 
we say not how much—that they obstruct not 
one auother’s way, nor lay burdens on each 
other’s shoulders, nor inflict pain upon each 
other’s hearts; or, if this must be, then only 
for some high, commanding reason, which 
shall have behind it the imperative of con- 
science. No thoughtful man can, without 
out pain, fly in the face of the deliberate 
judgments of wise and good men. It may be 
a duty so to do. As such, the step will be 
entitled to due respect. 

Finally and again let it be said that the 
course outlined by the great Apostle, the 
liberty that is most rigidly laced and inter- 
laced by love to God and love to men, is the 
freedom that walks the breezy hights of the 
mountains of God, where the prospect is 
broad and fair, where the step is bounding 
with gladpess and the spirit is invigorated 
with the wine of Heaven. The yoke of love 
is the yoke of the free; the yoke of the selfish 
is the yoke of the slave. As aman among 
men, @ man has the liberty to stand on his 
rights. Asa Christian, a man is supposed to 
have entered into the grander liberty of self- 
abnegation for the good of others, in the 
sympathy and eself-forgetfulness and tender 
love of Christ the Lord. 


Sanitary. 


HOW TO DISPOSE OF SLOP-WATER 
AND EXCRETAL MATTER. 











Tus is one of the most difficult and impor- 
tant problems now pressing itself upon the 
attention of the average householder. In our 
larger cities it is disposed of by the water-car- 
riage and sewer system. If all connections 
are well trapped, and all traps and pipes well 
ventilated, and the sewage has proper dis- 
posal at the terminal outlets, all this is well. 
But our towns, villages, and rural districts 
cannot, by reason of its expense and other im- 
practicabilities, have such a system. They are 
forced either to lodge it upon the ground, often 
to cause stench, or, if not, to enter the soil at 
a disadvantage, and toa degree that may easily 
pollute the ground and the water. Orit can 
be retained fora time in pits and cesspools, 
and removed by an organized system of deliv- 
ery. If this plan is adopted, it is ever to be 
remembered that the storage of such liquids 
or substances should not be prolonged. 


Nature’s method undoubtedly is to take this 
decomposing matter and restore it to the soil 





and air, and by making it the food of plants 
to thus support life at the same time that its 
noxious elements are thus removed. It is al- 
ways wise in sanitary matters, as well asin 
very many other things, to study out the 
methods of Nature, and adopt them as far as 
practicable. 

The question then comes, is there not a way 
by which householders can dispose of all 
necessary waste on their own premises ; or, if 
not, is there not a way by which those in the 
smaller towns can combine, and, by pipes, 
empty all matters on two or three or more 
acres of land, so as to dispose of it through 
natural processes of vegetation. 


We shall here speak of one plan, now fre- 
quently adopted in England and already to 
some extent in our own country. It may be 
called ‘‘ The Subsoil System of Irrigation ’ or 
the “ Flush Tank System.’’ The methoc may 
be simply described as follows: 


Sewer-pipes properly laid and trapped and 
of proper material carry all the slops of the 
household and the excreta to a distant town 
tank. Practically this is found to reach its 
destination in quite a dilute, liquid state. 
If some of it is not sufficiently liquid, an 
accessible catch-basin is so arranged that a 
half an hour spent each day at the point 
of terminus easily keeps it in working 
order. A siphon is so arranged that, when 
this tank gets nearly full, it empties it- 
self, and thus its contents are never retained 
overa single day. From this tank, or from 
the large pipe into which it thus empties itself, 
go forth great numbers of drains, laid loosely 
about ten or twelve inches under the ground 
which is to be thus watered and enriched. 
When this flush-tank empties itself, the liquid 
is thus thrown out in every direction by a 
quick force and distributed asitis needed. It 
is found in practice, that, by this system of sud- 
den flushing, little or no deposit is left, and the 
field being cultivated, there is rank growth 
and a disposal of the decomposing material 
without odor. Sometimes the tank is so ar- 
ranged that in the winter the slop can be dis- 
tributed on the surface, instead of through the 
pipes. Some preferto use the dry earth and 
dry removal-house or yard system for dry hu- 
man excreta, using this system only for all 
waste water, etc. But it can easily be used for 
the combined systems. It utilizes the waste 
materials, without much over-expense, at 
the same time that it effectually removes 
them from houses. While, as in all ar- 
tistic methods, there needs to be expert 
arrangement of all details, adaptation 
of size to quantity, and the most faith- 
ful sanitary superintendence and adminis- 
tration of the system in its continued use, 
we are sure that it accomplishes what it 
claims. We have no doubt that any house- 
holder owning a lot 25x100, not more than 
25x40 being covered with buildings, and de- 
pending upon a public or cistern water-supply 
could thus effectually and safely dispose of 
all house “ off-falling,’’ if the system was 
accurately worked. But as some might be 
careless, it is better to combine it in a system 
foratown. We have recently visited Lenox, 
Mass., where there is a fair specimen of the 
system. Only about fifty cor sixty houses are 
connected with it, and some of the minor 
details of the plan might be improved. It 
would have been better if the four or five 
acres of ground had been underdrained. In 
some parts there is defect in arrangement; 
but, nevertheless, the system can be fully vin- 
dicated. The drains do not easily clog, and 
proper grease, traps, and catchment basins at 
the tank make the whole plan feasible. 
With this and other plans of outhouse and 
sewage disposal, at reasonable rates, there is 
no possible excuse for the ground and air- 
pollution system on which most of our 
smaller cities and towns and our country 
homes are worked. This disposes of the per- 
manent cesspool and the retained excreta and 


_returns it to Mother Earth for natural disposal. 


There is always room for discussion as to 
which system is best in each particular town; 
but one thing we know, that there are now 
feasible systems for each house, town, and 
city, that leave no excuse for methods of filth- 
storage and soil-pollution now in practical 
use, not only in slums, but among very nicely- 
dressed people. Until the advisability of pre- 
venting disease and the connection of these 
evils with disease become fully appreciated, 
we must expect to pay the penalty for breach 
of natural law, in diminished vitality, in im- 
paired vigor, in race enfeeblement, and, now 
and then, in some gushing outbreak of pestt- 
lence. 





Liverstick has been ill for some weeks 
and Jones, meeting Smith, asks: ‘How’s 
Liverstick,; Smith? Any better?’ ‘‘ Well,” says 
Smith, “his physician is hopeful.” “Yes; 
yes,” responded Jones, “that’s all very well; 
but is his undertaker hopeful? That’s more 
to the purpose.” Jones is such a peculise 
fellow. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTIN ENGLAND. 





BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 





Tne annual exhibition of paintings and 
drawings at the Grosvenor Gallery has at- 
tained a popularity only second to that of the 
Academy, and an importance in some respects 
greater. This importance is, in chief meas- 
ure, due to the fact that here alone can the 
publie enjoy the sight of Burne-Jones’s works, 
which, with the humbler efforts of the school 
of young artists who attempt to follow in his 
footsteps, give a distinctive character to this 
exhibition. 

The great mass of works on view at present 
{s very similar to the majority of those which 
fill up the walls of the Academy, although, 
perhaps, on the whole, inferior, owing partly 
to the number of works by amateurs which 
are admitted, I think, unwisely. But the 
Grosvenor Gallery has a signal advantage over 
the Academy this year in the possession of 
two paintings which display in a high degree 
that quality in which, as 1 have before re- 
marked, the Academy is entirely deficient— 
imagination. These are ‘‘ The Golden Stairs,” 
by Mr. Burne-Jones, and “The Song of 
Miriam,” by Mr. W. B. Richmond. About 
these pictures, as the most important works 
by living artists at present on view in London, 
I will venture to offer a few remarks. 

The relative value of the two pictures is 
difficult to estimate, inasmuch as the aim 
proposed to himself by the artist in each case 
widely differs. I may, however, say that 
while, in the purely artistic qualities of grace 
of composition and subtlety of subdued color- 
ing, Mr. Burne-Jones’s work must bear the 
palm, Mr. Richmond’s picture holds a higher 
position from the grand conception of human 
character and emotion which the artist has 
succeeded in portraying. 

‘* The Golden Stairs’ represents a group of 
girls, garlandedand playing upon mueicalinstru- 
ments, descending a winding staircase. They, 
possibly, form part of a wedding procession, or 
ofsome gracious ceremonial of olden time, when 
the streets of cities were instinct with bright- 
ness and beauty, instead of foul with dirt and 
disease. But the painter has left us to form 
unaided our conjectures as to the purport of 
his subject. It is enough that he has brought 
before us a vision of loveliness and grace— 
fair forms of girls, whose faces possess that 
sweet pensiveness and refined beauty which 
characterizes this master’s work. The tender 
tones of the coloring, a “‘ harmony in gray and 
gold,’’ are beyond aj! praise. 


Mr. Richmond’s subject, of course, gives 
him an opportunity for the display of quali- 
ties which are naturally unattempted in ‘‘ The 
Golden Stairs.” Most of my readers will 
remember that stirring episode in Jewish his- 
tory, when the stern people, delivered by a 
miracle from their pursuers, broke out into 
exultant song, and Miriam the Prophetess, tim- 
brel in hand, led the women in joyful dance, 
erying: ‘Sing ye to the Lord; for he hath 
triumphed gloriously. Thehorse and bis rider 
hath he thrown into thesea.’? The whole heart 
of the Jewish nation is in her song, and Mr. 
Richmond has {llustrated the scene, in one of 
the noblest pictures that has been exhibited in 
London for years. The gloomy, determined 
character of the people, stern in their very 
joy, is admirably given. The central figure 
of Miriam, large and muscular, her arms aloft 
and head thrown back in the abandonment of 
fierce exultation, is just what we might imag- 
ine of the sister of Aaron, the leader of the 
women of sucha race. In striking contrast 
with her is the sweet, tender girl in the fore- 
ground, to the left of Miriam, ard whose face 
glows with a more spiritual rapture. On the 
right of the Prophetess stands Moses, his back 
toward us. We seem, nevertheless, to geta 
glimpse of the character of the man beyond 
the folds of white drapery and in the strong 
uplifted arm. The background is filled with 
the people coming up from the sea—some, 
with harps and trumpets, joining in the harmo- 
ny; others toiling under burdens; and, con- 
spicuous among them, a mummy is borne on 
the shoulders of four youths. In taking leave 
of this really great picture I can but express 
my regret that, owing to circumstances, it 
will be impossible to exhibit it next year, when 
completely finished. 

Mr, Richmond has, besides his large picture, 
some fine portraits in this exhibition. Espe- 
cially to be admired are those of Darwin and 
Holman Hunt. Mr. Millais also has two fine 
portraits of ladies, one being Mrs. Jopling, the 
well-known artist. 

I am sorry to be unable to express much ad- 
miration for Mr. Watt’s contributions this 
year. “‘ Daphne” is a finely-painted study of 
a nude female, with a background of laurel 
leaves. But I think it is to be regretted that 
the painter has allowed himself to be repre- 
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sented here by such works as ‘‘ Psyche’ and 
the tearful warrior, entitled, ‘‘ Watchman, 
what of the night ?”’ Psyche is simply an un- 
graceful, nude figure, whose limbs are droop- 
ing, apparently, with the fatigue of an hour’s 
posing. The coloring, as in Mr. Watt’s other 
pictures in the gallery, is cold and dull, and 
the work is entirely unworthy of the painter 
of the “Love and Death” of two or three 
years ago. Indeed, Mr. Watt’s subject pic- 
tures are, with rare exceptions, much inferior 
to the best of his portraits. 

Of the other works in this gallery, I shall 
content myself with mentioning as deserving 
praise Mr. Walter Crane’s little water-color 
landscapes and M. Bastien Lepage’s clever 
portrait of Sara Bernhardt. 

I will venture to conelude this paper with 
some remarks on a theory of art which has 
gained much acceptance in these days and is 
daily gaining more. This theory issummed upin 
the formula “ Art for Art’s sake,’’ and it num” 
bers amongits adherents not a few eminent art- 
ists and amateurs of art. Nor is this a theory of 
exclusively modern growth. Among artistic 
peoples it has ever been the sign of decadence 
and corruption not of art alone, but of na- 
tional life. It flourished with rank luxurious- 
ness on the decay of ancient Greece and gilded 
with hollow magnificence the decline of me- 
diwval Italy. I have condemned, in language 
not, I believe, too severe, the mediocrities 
and trivialities which characterize so much of 
modern art; but I should be compelled to 
employ far different expressions were I to 
condemn in terms fitting its importance this 
most fatal doctrine. Art for money’s sake is 
sufficiently contemptible ; yet it is compara- 
tively harmless, for its influence, never strong, 
will constantly diminish. It has not vitality 
enough to last. More dangerous by far is 
that art which has for its object the stirring 
of the low passions and love of sensational- 
ism of the unthinking crowd. Yet it is only 
to minds devoid of sensitiveness and refine- 
ment that such work as Gustave Doré’s can 
appeal, and his popularity, we may hope, will 
also be transient and will disappear before the 
rays of advancing art education. But the 
“ Art for Art’s sake” theory, which gives us 
poets like Swinburne and painters like Albert 
Moore, to name only two of ite most notable 
champions, appeals by preference to the 
educated mind and lulls with gentle murmur 
of perfectly modulated rhythm, or sweetest 
fantasy of form and color, the most refined 
soul which abandons itself to the influeuce 
into that enchanted slumber from which to 
wake is so hard, and of which the end is death 
to all that art can express of noblest thought 
and highest emotion. 

Lowpon, JuxE, 1880. 


Biblical Research, 


Just now it seems to be all the rage among 
travelers in Palestineto prate about the Apples 
of Sodom, and, therefore, to pitch upon the so- 
called fruit of Calotropis procera, the gigantic 
milkweed growing round the Dead Sea, a plant 
whose product is as far as possible from the 
thing sought. Lately Dr. Thomson joined in 
the run, and now he is followed by Dr. De 
Hass, who adds that ‘the fruit, when pressed, 
explodes like a puff-ball, emitting smoke and 
a sulphurous smell,’’ probably from the fact 
that the roots are supposed to take hold on 
Sodom. It is difficult to trace this mania back 
to its beginning; but possibly we may hit upon 
it. On the 19th of March, 1864, the Duc de 
Luynes was ascending to the source of Ain 
Jidé, and, after climbing a little while, says in 
his ‘‘Relation’’: ‘Near this last ruin a vigorous 
growth of small trees, called Apples or Limes 
of Sodom (Asclepias gigantea), about thirteen 
feet high and having a milky juice, attest the 
presence of water.’’—({‘‘ Voyage d’ Hxploration dla 
Mer Morte,’ p. 84.) The next day M. Vignes 
took a photograph of this peculiar plant, 
which appears as No. 27 ip the volume of 
photolithographs—most unfortunately; for, 
compared with the complete and symmetrical 
trees at either end of the Dead Sea, it must 
have been the most broken-down, poverty- 
stricken specimen to be met with. But let it 
be noticed that here the Duc de Luynes was 
not the father of this thought; did not present 
any argument for it, or even approve of it. He 
merely reported what he found—namely, the 
plant Asclepias gigantea, called Apples of 
Sodom—on the ground. Who called it so? 
He does not say; yet most probably 
his attendants and servants from Jerusalem. 
No others accompanied the party. In other 
words, the only foundation for this identifi- 
cation is a Jocal Christian sentiment, or wish 
to have it so,in the absence of something 
else, which always next expresses itself ina 
declaration that it actually so is. Very few 
characters, are more ignorant or unreliable 
than the guides and dragomen of the Holy 
Land. Yet no sooner does such « man as the 
Duc de Luynes hear the plant so called than 














the hearing and the noting the thing down in 
his narrative as so-called, and the photograph- 
ing a wretched scrub, is at once taken for ap- 
proval of the identification, and he is repre- 
sented as adopting or, perhaps, first making it. 
It is the old story over again of Christian tra- 
dition in Palestine. Anything, everything is 
declared to be when and where it is wanted. 
Presently unlearned travelers take up the 
fancy, supposing it to be true, and give it cur- 
rency; and at length, one sheep following an- 
other, men who pretend to be authorities and 
are so regarded to some extent, are found 
teaching students ofthe Bible or the public 
at large that the Osher of the Dead Sea or the 
Calotropis procera of botany really is the 
Apple of Sodom. 


-.+.The new volume of the “‘ Journal of the 
German Oriental Society” is ancompanied by 
an exhaustive account of the books, articles, 
and reviews connected with Oriental subjects, 
and published between October, 1876, and De- 
cember, 1877. The account is edited by Profess- 
ors E. Kuhn and A. Socin, and will be found 
extremely useful by biblical and Oriental stu- 
Gents. The ‘‘Journal’’ itself contains little 
else besides a long and posthumous article on 
the Pehlevi coins of the Sassanid dynasty of 
Persia, by the late Dr. A. D. Mordtmann. 
There is, however, an extract from a letter 
from Prof. Sachau, dated Dér, Dec. 27th, 
1879, in which he describes his route first to 
the Orontes Valley and then in the neighbor- 
hood of Jerabis or J«rablus, the anclent Car- 
chemish. During his travels he had numerous 
photographs taken, by a professional pho- 
tographer, who accompanied him; and he 
made sq and copies besides of the many 
inscriptions he met with. Among these was 
a bilingual inscription over the door of a 
ruined Christian church at Zebed, dedicated 
to St. John and other saints, in Greek, early 
Arabic, and an unknown character. The 
Greek is quite unique, the vowels being 
marked as in Syriac. The Arabic is of the 
verp oldest kind, hitherto known only from a 
short tomb-inscription published first by 
Wetzstein and afterward by Waddington and 
De Vogiié. The unknown characters are 
large and perfectly elear; and Prof. Sachau 
subsequently discovered another inscription, 
also perfectly clear and consisting of eight 
lines, in exactly the same mode of writing, on 
a tomb inthe necropolis of ancient Edessa, 
and close to the monument traditionally 
known as the sepulcher of King Abgarus. It 
is, therefore, evident that this mode of writ- 
ing was practiced in Syria and Mesopotamia 
in Christian times. Prof. Sachau was uneble, 
owing to the unsafe state of the country, 
to visit the Christian ruins of Rusifa, the 
ancient Sergiopolis, where similar inscrip- 
tions might be expected to be found. It isto 
be hoped that the copies of these precious in- 
scriptions were not among the objects of 
which the Professor was robbed at Mardin, last 
spring. 





-»-»Excavations at Jerabis, on the Euphrates, 
the newly-discovered Circesium, have already 
resulted in the recovery of several monuments 
of great interest. Two that have reached the 
British Museum are thickly covered with 
Hittite hieroglyphics, which show that the 
characters on the Hamath stones are later 
modifications. The former are more prim- 
itive, some being pictorial and resembling 
natural objects quite closely, others having 
departed more or less from the things they 
originally denoted. They are supposed to be 
relics of the earliest form of inscription, and 
the work of a people who invented the first 
system of writing. Others uncovered on the 
ground by Consul Henderson are quite differ- 
ent: a large limestone block, bearing in re- 
lief a lion stretched out at length, against 
which two persons are advancing; portions 
of two basaltic blocks, presenting in high 
relief the lower parts of three human figures; 
s columnar stone inscribed on one side, 
and on the other exhibiting the form 
of a woman. The inscription is perfectly 
clear; but consists of the pictures of animals, 
anvimal-heads, and many other signs hitherto 
unknown, which, together with the Hamath 
characters, are as yet completely unintellig- 
ible. At firat sight, the costumes appear pure- 
ly Assyrian; but, on careful inspection, numer- 
ous details are discovered which are not As- 
syrian in the least. An eminent Egyptian 
scholar has predicted in reference to the pos- 
sibilities of Carchemish : ‘‘ Future discoveries 
will afford convincing proofs that this empire 
in the highest antiquity was of an importance 
we can now only guess at.” 


+++ THE INDEPENDENT’S copy (No. 289) of 
the special edition of the Western Palestine 
Map, just issued by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, from the surveys of Lieutenants Conder 
and Kitchener, haseometohand. The accom- 
panying Memoirs are yet to follow. Copies of 
the Map will soon be ready for the public, at 
three guineas; and of the Memoirs, « small 
paper edition, at twenty. 





Pevsountities, 


ELIZABETH OF AUSTRIA is said to be one of 
the most cultivated sovereigns In the world. 
She draws beautifully, is a good musician, and 
speaks fluently all the languages of modern 
Europe. She is fond of literature, and among 
her attendents has readers in various languages, 
to whom she enjoys listening. She is not very 
popular among the ladies of the court circle, 
since she has no taste for small chatter and 
fashionable amusements. She employs her 
time with her drawing, embroidery, reading, 
and, last, but not least, in playing with her 
little daughter, Valerie, of whom she is 
passionately fond. 


....Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D., of the 
Broadway Tabervacle, is one of the most 
popular contributors to religious literature in 
this country. Two of his workse—‘‘ The Gos- 
pel Miracles in their Relation to Christ and 
Christianity,” and ‘‘ David, King of Israel: His 
Life and its Lessons,’’ have just been repub- 
lished in England. The Doctor has a forcible, 
pungent way of putting his ideas that is very 
attractive, and we are not surprised to hear of 
a demand for his writings in the old country. 





....-180-Tsung-Tang, viceroy of the pro. 
vince of Fooken, with a population of about 
40,000,000 souls, is the recognized head of the 
Anti-Russian War Party in China. He isan ex- 
cellent general, thoroughly conversant with 
European tacties, and it is to him that all 
military and naval improvements in the Em- 
pire of China are more or less owing. Tso- 
Tsung-Tang is now in Kuldja, with an army 
brought over thousands of miles of deserts, 
awaiting the Russians. 


.+-. The Rey. Samuel Nichols, upon whom the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was recently con- 
ferred by Williams College, is nearly ninety- 
three years of age. He was graduated at Yale 
College, in 1811, and, with one exception, is the 
oldest living graduate of the College and is 
the sole survivor of his class. 

.+..Pope Leo XIII is described as a man of 
imposing presence, thoroughly regal, free, easy» 
and confident. He speaks with great dignity 
and fluency and with long, almost hexametric, 
cadence. He gives the impression of being a 
man of tremendous will, coupled with gentle- 
manly prudence. 

...-Gambetta, by general consent, is given 
the first place among the orators of France. 
His greatest enemies intently listen to him, 
from pure love of art, and hesitating friends 
find all scruples swept away by the torrent of 
his demonstration. 


.--Theodore Mommeen, the distinguished 
German professor and antiquarian, lost forty 
thousand rare volumes by the burning of his 
villa at Charlottenburg, a suburb of Berlin, 
recently. Professor Mommsen was himself 
severely injured. 

.... Victor Emanuel is to have a monument 
at Vercelli. It will be nearly sixty feet high, 
and at the base of the column there will be 
placed female figures representing the three 
most eventful periods of Italian history—1849, 
1859, and 1876. 


.... At the Cobden Club dinner, in London, 
recently, M. de Lesseps said he had French 
capital and Americen capital was coming, 
and that after a year’s preparation and six 
years’ work the Panama Canal would be com- 
pleted. 

...-Captain Eads has declined the proposi- 
tion of Dom Pedro to accept the charge of the 
Brazilian Engineering Department, recom- 
mending, however, an American engineer, who 
has been appointed. 

..--Queen Victoria’s journeys between En- 
gland and Scotland cost Her Majesty nearly 
£8,000 a year. Two special trains are always 
run, the second conveying the horses, carriages 
and servants. 

.---Queen Victoria under no circumstances 
allows a lady whose name has appeared ina 
divorce court, either as complainant or other- 
wise, to appear at one of her drawing-rooms. 


..-»Mr. Ruskin has permitted himself to be 
nominated for the lord rectorship of Glasgow 
University by the Conservative Independent 
Clubs. 

..--President Chamberlain, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, is spoken of as the successor of the Hon, 
Hannibal Hamlin in the United States Senate, 


...-Oliver Wendell Holmes is reported to 
have said that a foreigner might well think the 
patron saint of America was St. Anniversary. 


..--Mrs. Francis Hodgson Burnett author of 
“That Lass o’ Lowries,”’ is at work on a new 
book, entitled “‘ Mercy.” 


--»»Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley, re- 
ceived, in South Africa, a salary amounting te 
about $46,000 a year. 


----Mr. Tennyson is taking « long journey 





hrough Italy and Switzerla od. 
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Science. 





«---Crookes, in a late number of Nature, has 
an article justifying his use of the expressions 
‘the fourth state of matter’ or “ ultra-gas- 
eous state,” which have been considerably 
criticised. He points out that the difference be- 
tween the properties and behavior of the residu- 
al gas in one of his vacuum-tubes and the prop- 
erties of a gas at atmospheric pressure is as 
great as the difference between the properties 
of air and water or those of mercury and cop- 
per. If, then, we have good reason to distin- 
guish between solids and liquids and between 
liquids and gases, we have the same reason 
for a distinction between gas and ultra- 
gas, or radiant matter, as he often calls it. 
The characteristic of a solid seems to be that 
its molecules, though vibrating more or less 
violently, never part company. If we could 
ticket and number the molecules of a piece of 
iron, for instance, we should find that mole- 
cules No. 1 and No. 2 never separate. We 
should never find No. 1, after the lapse of time, 
joined to a new set of comrades, and No. 2 to 
another. In a liquid, on the other hand, the 
partnerships are continually changing. Mole- 
ecules A and B may take a few turns of the 
waltz together; but pretty soon A takes up 
with C,and B with D, sothat after a while mole- 
cules originally together will have migrated 
to different parts of the liquid mass. In a 
gas, on the contrary, there are no partnerships 
at all. The molecules rush around, each on 
its own account, paying no attention to its 
neighbors, except to rebound in case of a 
collision. But in ordinary gas the molecules 
are so crowded that there is very lit- 
tle straightforward motion; but the princi- 
pal part of each molecule’s time is spent in 
bumping or dodging its neighbors. Most of 
the laws peculiar to gases in their ordinary 
state depend upon the extreme frequency of 
molecular collision (such laws, for instance, as 
that of the uniform transmission of pressure, 
the proportionality of density and pressure, 
and the law of uniform expansion by heat). So 
that whenever, by diminishing the number of 
molecules within a given space, the number 
of molecular encounters is greatly dimin- 
ished these laws at once are profoundly modi- 
fied. Itis true that there is no sharp line of 
demarcation between the gaseous and ultra- 
gaseous states of matter; but neither is there, 
as Andrews and others have shown, between 
the gaseous and liquid or between the liquid 
and solid. At the same time, it is a fair ques- 
tion whether anything is gained by the new 
term, and whether it may not be likely to mis- 
lead, by suggesting that ‘radiant matter’ 
behaves in a way not fairly accounted for by 
the dynamical theory of gases. In fact, these 
very peculiarities of ‘‘ radiant matter,’’ exhib- 
ited in the radiometer and vacuum-tube, 
constitute the best demonstration of this 
theory. 


...- At a reeent meeting of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Prof. J. T. 
Rothrock pointed out the similarity in the 
early morphological characters of distinct 
plants, especially in the so-called nerves and 
glands; and suggested how a little more 
growth in one case often resulted in great 
structural differences. In some ferns, for in- 
stance, the nerve terminated in a small club- 
shaped thickening before it reached the edge 
of the blade, while in other cases it proceeded 
to the edge, or even formed a spinulose awn 
beyond. He compared the actively digestive 
glands in Drosera with those in the Australian 
Pitcher-plant (Cephalotes) and other plants, 
and pointed out that a great number of plants, 
not unually regarded as “ carnivorous,” had 
glands so similar in primary structure that 
they needed but a trifle more of growth de- 
velopment to be able to assume the same 
functions. From this he contended that there 
was nothing about these so-called carnivorous 
plants which gave them any claim to consid- 
eration as special favorites of Nature. With 
avery little more development, many plants 
would have the same power. There is an 
unity throughout all vegetable nature, which 
brings even what seems the most unusual 
peculiarities into close relationship with every- 
day affairs. 


....A singular plant of the grape-vine fam- 
fly ( Vitis gongylodes) from Brazil is growing in 
the Victoria house at Kew. It has square 
stems, with wavy margins; and the leaves are 
three-lobed, somewhat similar to the now 
well-known Ampelopsis Veitchii. The chief 
point of interest, however, is its terminating 
its season’s growth bya tuber-like swelling, 
as large as a small cucumber, which as 
eoon asthe connecting portion dies falls to 
the earth, and makes a new plant, just as its 
analogue, a potato, or the tip of some rasp- 
berries does. This sort of tuber has the most 
common analogy in the bulblets of the garden 
Hly, and no one would have looked for itina 
grape-vine. 





School and College. 


Co_umBia CoLiEGE, in this city, has re- 
sources equaled by very few institutions, and 
is beginning to use them. This new move 
ment seems to come ip great part through the 
energy of Professor Burgess, whose plans for 
the reorganization of courses of study have 
formed the basis of those adopted. We have 
received the announcement of a new depart- 
ment, called the School of Political Science, 
designed to prepare young men for the duties 
of public life, having a definitely prescribed 
curriculum of study, extending over a period 
of three years and embracing the History of 
Philosophy ; the History of the Literature of 
the Political Sciences ; the General Constitu- 
tional History of Europe; the Special Consti- 
tutional History of England and the United 
States; the Roman Law, and the jurispru- 
dence of existing codes derived therefrom; 
the Comparative Constitutional Law of Euro- 
pean States and of the United States; the 
Comparative Constitutional Law of the dif- 
ferent States of the American Union; the 
History of Diplomacy; International Law; 
Systems of Administration, State and Nation- 
al, of the United States; Comparison of 
American and European Systems of Adminis- 
tration; Political Economy; and Statistics. 
The qualifications required of the candidate 
for admission to this school are that he shall 
have successfully pursued a course of under- 
graduate studyin this college, or in some 
other maintaining an equivalent curriculum, 
to the close of the junior year. The prime 
aim is the development of all the branches of 
the political sciences. Its secondary aim is 
the preparation of young men for all the 
political branches of the public service. It 
supplies a need. 





....The Alumni of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege publish this yearan Alumni Record, a 
pamphlet of 42 pages, giving brief mention of 
109 alumni. Three of these are ladies. Seven 
belong to the class of °80, just graduated. 
Three are dead. Their occupations are given 
as: farmers, 14; chemists, 8; engineers, 
6; manufacturers, 4; in Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, 1; officer in U. 8. 
army, 1; miller, 1; professors in ‘* land-grant” 
colleges, 7; teachers, 8; druggists, 4; physi- 
cians, 6; lawyers, 15; ministers, 3; bankers, 
merchants, etc., 17; not given, 14, seven of 
these being the last class. The first eight 
occupations named are clearly callings which 
it was eminently intended that the colleges 
founded on the congressional grant of lands 
should benefit, while not excluding other pur- 
suits and professions from their advantages. 
We find, then, forty-two of the nine-five—or 
forty-four per cent. of the alumni whose 
occupations are given—engaged in agriculture, 
mechanic arts, or other scientific industries 
germane to the leading purpose of the land- 
grant colleges. 


...-Experience has perfectly justified the 
admission of women to the science classes of 
University College, London. The number of 
men the past year increased, instead of dimin- 
ishing, and at the late distribution of prizes 
the women took an honorable part. Of 68 
prizes the women took 16; of 103 first-class 
certificates, 38; of 50 second-class certificates, 
10; of 53 third-class, only 2. In a former year 
the first mathematical prize has been taken by 
a woman; but this year they fell behind in 
mathematics and fine arts, but won first places 
in political economy and in Latin and Greek. 


...-Two volumes have just been issued by 
the University of Tokio, containing scientific 
memoirs written by the professors, both native 
and foreign, but published in English. Prof. 
Morse, since returned to America, discusses 
the shell-mounds, now half a mile from the 
Bay of Yedo, on the shore of which they must 
have originally stood; and Prof. Netto, in 
English that is not faultless, writes on the 
mines of Japan, from which it appears that 
the natural wealth of those islandsis not as 
great as imaginative writers have supposed. 


...- The edifice of the Fort Edward Collegiate 
Institute is being rebuilt in a generous way. 
The main building will have a south front of 
158 feet, an east front of 130 feet, and a west 
front of 80 feet. The old building was de- 
stroyed by fire, three years ago. The Institute 
has had ten thousand pupils, and has a prepar- 
atory and modified collegiate course, from 
which it graduates students of both sexes. 


--»eMr Cyrus H. McCormick, whe has so 
often been generous to the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago, now offers to give 
$50,000 for its endowment, if other friends will 
give as much. There certainly ought to be ne 
difficulty in securing this amount. 


....H. A. Howe, M. A., son of Professor 
Howe, of the University of Chicago, and late 
eof the Cincinnati Observatory, a brilliant 
young astronomer, has been engaged by the 
new University of Denver. 
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Lebbles, 


It is because it is getting weak that a lawyer 
rests his case. . 

--..The manufacturer of umbrellas makes a 
spread in this world. 


....-The drowning man and the lemonade 
drinker catch at a straw. 


----The manuscript that is dashed off is 
generally dashed nonsense. 

«...-The man who couldn’t keep his head 
above water drank too much. 

----The acrobat in the circus is really the 
man who introduces the spring style. 

.--. You mustn’t think a dentist is mad be- 
cause you catch him grinding his teeth. 

...-Greek recitation. Student: ‘ Professor, 
how do you take réde?” Professor (abstract- 
edly): ‘‘ With considerable sugar, thank you.” 


...-Fishermen ought to make good actors, 
because they are always familiar with their 
lines, and well acquainted, as Pat says, with 
the seine. 





....A sarcastic writer speaks of an enemy 
who “‘is but one step removed from an ass.”’ 
He’d better make it three or four. The animal 
has a long reach backward. 


.-.-Be moderate in your eatin, sensible in 
what you drink, an doan spect dat de Lawd kin 
porshun you out jist de kind of weather you 
want, and leab de crumbs to your nayburs. 


---.We learn that* Edison is inventing a 
lemonade without either sugar or lemons, for 
the convenience of circuses and Sunday-school 
picnics. That man never drank either, or he 
would know that those two ingredients are 
never in them. 


.-..An enterprising American shipped some 
wheel-barrows to Rio de Janeiro; and the 
natives filled them with stones and such and 
carried them on their heads. They said it was 
a capital contrivance, and wondered how they 
managed to get along so many years without 
it. 


~-eeHe was a stranger; but he entered with 
an air of confidence, and handed us what he 
called ‘‘a joke.’”? We examined it, and told 
him that it contained neither sense nor point, 
and that it was a pure piece of idiocy. ‘‘ Well,” 
he replied, reaching for his manuscript, ‘I 
have read your paragraphs for some time, and 
I thought you preferred them that way.”’ 


....“‘ My daughter, never tell any one your 
private affairs,’’ said a mother, in sending her 
daughter away upon her first journey. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur, a third-class ticket, if you please,” said 
the daughter, at the ticket office. ‘For 
where?’’ asked the employé. ‘“‘Is that any 
of your business?” answered Mademoiselle, 
indignantly, remembering her mother’s advice. 


..--D’Enery, the French playwright and 
author of ‘“‘The Two Orphans,” has just 
finished a handsome addition to his Paris 
house. Ona mantelpiece in the new room he 
has placed a bust of Moliere. ‘I don’t know 
why I should put him there, he said, the other 
day to a friend, to whom he was showing the 
room. ‘‘My pieces would be thought a deal 
better of if it was not for him.” 


...-Softly falls the summer moonlight 
On the tranquil ocean-tides, 
Where a boat with youth and maiden 
O’er the water lightly rides. 


Hushed by Nature’s solemn silence, 
Whispers he in accents low: 
“Let us float through life together, 
Though the tide be ebb or flow.” 


And she answers, breathing music 
Like a low breeze through the pines: 
“Yes, dear, if you'll only let me 
Hold, as now, the rudder-lines.”’ 


....-A Jackass THAT WOULDN’T ScaRE.— 
Says the San Antonio Herald: “A vagrant ass 
stood beside the track of the Sunset Railway 
at the depot, a few mornings ago. An engine 
moved slowly up ; it stopped within a few feet 
of the ass; the engineer blew one of those 
terrible screams, prolonged and ear-piercing— 
such a blast as makes a sleeping Millerite 
dream of the day of judgmeut. Did the ass 
scare? Not worth a cent. Did he shake the 
sloth from his limbs, erect his tail, and speed 
away like the asses of Bassorah, faster than the 
Bedouin coursers run back to the chapparal? 
No, he didn’t. He turned one ear toward the 
engine, just as a deaf man uses his tin ear- 
trumpet, and caught every particle of the 
sound. And when the steam-blown whistle 
ceased its notes and all the echoes died away, 
the animal straightened out his neck, opened 
his mouth, and in a voice that deafened all 
the railroad men and caused the freight clerk 
te drop his pen, roared: “I can’t! I can’t 
I can’t! I can’t be beat! be beat! be beat 
I c-a-n’t be-be-be-be beat !” 


———— 2 


Ministerial Register, 








BAPTIST. 
—> A. H., Fair Haven, called to Millbury, 
Jonn. 


BARROTT, Luruer G., South Boston, Mass., 
called to Concord, N. H. 

DAME, J. E., ord. at Swampscott, Mass. 

BOsAipou, C. N., settles at Brookfield, 

EDWARDS, J. R., ord. at Warsaw, Ind. 

FIRST, H. C., ord. at Plainfield, M1. 

FISHER, Rosert, Union Hill, N. J., resigns. 

FLETCHER, E. 8., Beverly, N. J., accepts 
call to Half Moon, N. Y. 

FREEMAN, L. A., Buckfield, Mass., accepts 
eall to Brunswick, Me. 

HALL, K. 8., ord. at Lake Village, N. H. 

— Tuomas T., ord. at Walled Lake, 

ich. 


JONES, Frank J., ord. at North Kingston, 


LUTHER, R. M., Bennington, Vt., called to 
Waltham, Mass. 

MASON, Horace G., Freehold, N. J., resigns. 

MoNAIR, Georce T., settles over the church 
at West Creek, N. J. 

— Ricuarp 8., ord. at Lake Village, 

ROE, C. T., ord. at Afton, Wis. 

STARKWEATHER, G. A., Marion, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

SULLIVAN, Frank L., accepts call to Hollis- 
ton, Mass. 

WARDER, J. W., D.D., resigns pastorate of 
Walnut-st. ch., Louisville, Ky. 

WARLOW, W., takes charge of the church 
at Mullica Hill, N. J. 

WESTCOTT, 8. W., McGrawville, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BOONE, Witton R., Andover Seminary, called 
to colored Baptist ch , Halifax, N. 8. 

GAMMELL, 8. D., Boxford, Mass., resigns. 

GRAVES, C. F., accepts call to Weeping 
Water, Neb. 

HART, Hastrxes Horney, accepts call to 
Worthington, Conn. 

MERWIN, 8. J. M., Wilton, Conn., dismissed. 

OSBORNE, C. P., will supply at Westfield, 
Mass. 


REYNOLDS, Georce W., Yale Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Stuart, Ia. i 

RICHARDS, J. 8., Dexter, Me., dismissed. 

RICHARDSON, C. A., Rock Creek, will supply 
at Lenox, O. 

ROTCH, C. L., New Sharon, Me., declines call 
to North Attleboro’, Mass., the council 
refusing to dissolve the present relation. 

ROWLEY, Georce B., Norfolk, eocagte eall 
to Deer River and West Carthage, N. Y. 

RUSSELL, Joan E., Yale Seminary, invited to 
supply at Chester, Conn. 

SAVAGE, C. A., Yale Seminary, declines call 
to North Stonington, Conn. 

SAVAGE, C. A., Yale Seminary, called to 
North Stonington, Conn. 

SHAW, W. H., ord. at Braintree, Mass., and 
goes as missionary to China. 

SMALL, Urnia W., Wilton, Me., dismissed. 

STAFFORD, B. T., Oberlin Seminary, accepts 
call to Boulder, Col. 

STEARNS, Georer W., will supply at Alba- 
ny, Me. 

TORREY, C. C., accepts call to Central ch., 
Chelmsford, Mass. 

VAILE, C. 8., Andover Seminary, will supply 
Milan, N. H., for summer. 

LUTHERAN. 


BURRELL, Louruer A., Ramseys, N. J., re- 
signs. 

FAUST, Georce D., accepts call to North 
Wales, Penn. 

HEILIG, THeEo., North Wales, accepts call to 
Smithfield, Penn. 

LOCHMAN, A. H., D.D., York, Penn., resigns. 

RENTZ, W. F., accepts call to New Chester, 
Penn. 

STINE, H. M., accept call to Bainbridge, Penn. 

WIEAND, W. R., accepts call to Rebersburg, 
Penn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BENAUGH, Georasg, Philadelphia, called to 
Mifflintown, Penn. 

GAMBLE, JosePu, inst. at Plattsburg, N. Y. 

GLOVER, Livrxeston, D.D., died, July 15th, 
at Jacksonville, Ill. 

HILL, W. E., inst. at Fairview, Penn. 

HUNT, T. Dwicut, accepts call to Tecumseh, 
Tenn. 

LAMONT, 8. J., accepts call to Reunion ch., 
Chicago, Ill. 

OLNEY, E. C., declines call to Middletown, 


XK. ¥. 
WILSON, SamvuEt G., ord. by Presbytery of 
Kittaning. Goes to Persia as missionary 
WISNER, WitiiaM C., D.D., died at Lock- 
port, N. Y., July 14th. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ALGER, Wo. J., Saco, Me., rs. 
HORSFIELD, Frepericx H.T., Hyde Park, 


Mass., resigns. 
MACFARLANE, P., Mayville, accepts call to 
Salamanca, N. Y. 
OHL, J. F., D. D., Zanesville, O., resigns. 
RAND, Epwarp A., formerly Congregation- 
alist, ord. deacon at Boston, Mass. 
THOMPSON, Hewery, accepts call to Water- 


town, Wis. 

WASSON, James B., accepts call to North 
Adams, Mass. 

WILSON, Wa. Wuite, East Orange, N. J., 





resigns. 
WINSLOW, J., New Hartford, N. Y., resigns, 
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° 
Literature, 

The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishera for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us im the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


COWPER.* 


Tne series of ‘‘ English Men of Letters,” 
edited by John Morley and published in 
this country by Harper & Brothers, is be- 
ing continued in a most admirable way, the 
most competent writers being selected. 
The last one received is Cowper, by Gold- 
win Smith. 

Goldwin Smith is qualified to write of 
Cowper, especially because he understands 
the value of the naturalness which Cowper 
brought back to English literature. We 
call Cowper mad, a victim of religious in- 
sanity. And se he was, though his insan- 
ty began before his religion; but, mad 
though he were, he was the forerunner of 
Wordsworth and uttered the first protest 
against the mechanical verse that had been 
popular through the lowest century in the 
history of English literature, the century of 
Pope. 

Poetry only thrives as it lives on the hon- 
est affections and enthusiasms of the soul, 
whether love, or patriotism, or religion. 
It cannot live on pretense, or form, or in- 
difference. Now, as religion touches clos- 
est the enthusiasms of human nature, as it 
stirs up deepest its springs of purpose and 
awakens most thoroughly its convictions, 
so it inspires best, though indirectly, the 
poetical expressions of the human soul. 
The great poets of the English nation, at 
least, have been those who have felt and 
uttered convictions. We see this in the 
awakening English song of Chaucer, 
who felt the new enthusiasm of 
the age of Wiklif. Weseeitin the sweet 
verse of Spenser, who evidently loves 
with deep affection the virtues which 
he celebrates in turn and who lived in the 
throes of the English Reformation. Shakes- 
peare is full of the same religious and 
intensely moral instinct. Shakespeare was 
a believer, and out of his belief he wrote. 
So was Milton an intense believer, a man 
of convictions, which rooted themselves in 
the lowest depths of an almost fathomless 
nature, and out of those convictions grew 
even his youthful poetry. 

But after Milton came the period of un- 
belief, and (worse than unbelief) of utter 
indifference as to truth or morality. 
We now have the days of Butler and of 
Pope, of reckless of gilded ‘‘ society verse,” 
as the modern product of the same 
type of thought is sometimes called. It is 
a barren period, in which form, and art, 
and verbal balance, and niceties, and tricks 
of language take the place of feeling. 
Feeling is expressed, not felt. Honest 
English landscape and society are de- 
scribed in terms of Greek field, and nymph, 
and swain. In Pope poetry thus sunk to 
the level of versified prose. 

It was exactly synchronous with the 
revival of religion in England that poetry 
revived, and, as we have said, Cowper was 
its new morning star. It was the deep 
faith of his religion that made him capable 
of breaking out from the ruts. He felt his 
religion deeply. He did not see things 
as those who went before him had 
seen them. He learned to speak of fields 
and woods and haycocks and hinds in the 
language of his day, and to feel with a 
genuine feeling. the human sympathies 
which buman nature never loses, though it 
forgets to express them in its verse. Of 
course, he was despised as a mad religious 
versifier (he wrote hymns, unpardonable 
crime, scarcely forgiven by Goldwin Smith) 
who did not understand the classic style 
of the English language. But he was truer 
than his generation. After him were to 
come Wordsworth and Coleridge, men of 
similar faith and truth; men of earnest 
thought and honest observation, and not of 
conventionality; men who should fix the 
better style which Cowper had adopted. 

Has the tide turned again? Are we to 
lose what we have gained with such pain? 
It sometimes looks so. The new poets are 
not poets of the school of faith. They are 
poets of death and debonair despair, like 


*CowPre. By Gotpwin Surrn. 18mo, pp 128. New 
York : Harper & Brotkers. 














Morris and Swinburne; or they are poets 
of society, like Dobson. It looks some- 
times as if we were ringing out the better 
Tennysons and Longfellows of our own 
elder generation, and ringing in a brood of 
faithless, purposeless rhymesters and artists 
in words, who cannot distinguish manner 
from style; who write not because they 
feel, but for the shilling or guinea a line 
that expresses their unfeelingness. 

Not such was Cowper, and not such is 
any poet that willlive. Probably, Cowper 
has as little poetic genius as any man that 
ranks as high as he. He had little more 
than the outspoken naturalness that gives 
its charm to his letters. Such a volume as 
this of Professor Smith’s is an admirable 
sketch of the man and poet, and it is free 
from the cant which we might expect from 
one who was not broad enough to feel some 
of the earnestness of Cowper’s own nature. 
We should certainly estimate Cowper’s con- 
tributions to The Olney Hymns much higher 
than does our author. To our mind, that col- 
lection was the choicest gift to sacred song 
ever made. It contained, perhaps, fewer 
great hymns (and we do not hesitate to 
speak of such hymns as “‘I love Thy King- 
dom, Lord,” ‘‘ Before Jehovah’s awful 
Throne,” ‘‘ What are these in bright 
array?” ‘‘ Lo! ona narrow neck of land,” 
as great on any poetical standard) than 
Wesley’s and Watts’s collections; but there 
is in it much less rubbish. Our biographer 
deserves the greatest credit because he sees 
that Cowper’s hypochondria was not the 
result of his religion, but was completely 
independent of it. 





THE HIBBERT LECTURES.* 


THE use to which the Hibbert Fund has 
been put by its trustees has called forth 
much comment, favorable and unfavorable. 
That a foundation established for the de- 
fense of Christianity should be made to 
supply the means of publishing opinions 
on religion ‘‘ broader” than the Orthodox 
party can tolerate; broader, probably, than 
the founder would have approved, seems to 
some persons a misappropriation of the 
funds entrusted. Others think that the 
donor, himself only anxious for the prog- 
ress of truth, committed this fund to men 
in whose wisdom he had confidence, with 
the understanding that it should be used as 
seemed to them best, and that the course 
pursued by the trustees is a fair interpreta- 
tion of his wishes. However this may be, 
we areglad to see these lectures, which 
deal with their material in so much freer 
and bolder a spirit than we are accustomed 
to expect in the Bampton, Hulsean, and 
similar courses. One is not obliged to ac- 
cept all the conclusions of the Hibbert Lec- 
tures; but one wishes to know how men of 
broad and deep culture look at the ques- 
tions which have the profoundest interest 
for us; one likes to have men’s best con 
élusions, without reserve. 

The first of the Hibbert courses was by 
Max Miller, on the “‘ Religions of India”; 
the second, by Professor Le Page Renouf, 
onthe ‘‘ Religion of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians”; and the third now comesto us in the 
book whose title we have placed below. 
The Hibbert Lectureship has thus been made, 
as Renan says in the preface to the French 
edition, a Chair of the Comparative History 
of Religions, in which a new professor pre- 
sents himself every year. The English and 
American public are glad to hear from M. 
Renan, certain that he will have not only 
wit and sparkle, but also solid good sense 
and philosophical breadth. His religious 
position is wellknown. He is a pantheistic 
idealist, full of enthusiasm for truth and 
duty and immortality, but indifferent about 
questions of theology. For him, duty lies 
between man and man, and it is unnecessary 
to decide whether there is a personal God. 
Indeed, religion and morality subsist, he 
says, only on the condition of doubt about 
those things. As soon as you assure man of 
the future by some “brutal” argument, 
virtue becomes responsible. Of course, M. 
Renan rejects the supernatural in Christian- 
ity. He honors Jesus as a religious teacher; 
but he does not necessarily put him at the 
head of the race in virtue. 


*Exclisn CONFERENCES OF ERNEST RExan, ROomE 
AND CHRISTIRNITY, MaRcUS AURELIUS. Translated by 
Oxara ERskINE CLEMENT. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 














Yet his theological views have little or 
no influence on his presentation of the 
subject assigned him, which is Rome and 
Christianity. Since Gibbon’s Fifteenth 
Chapter and the ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” the most 
cautious Christians have been used to hear- 
ing the external conditions of the progress 
of Christianity discussed, and have, indeed, 
come to see that, being a society of men, it 
must be controlled by human conditions. 
Our author makes four lectures on the fol- 
lowing points: The sense in which Chris- 
tianity is a Roman work; the legend of the 
Roman Church—Peter and Paul; Rome the 
center of the formation of ecclesiastical 
authority; Rome the capital of Catholicism. 

On the first point he says that ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity came out of Judaism and was dif- 
fused by Rome, which threw off its own 
narrow religion. The Roman Empire prof- 
fered the material—the external condition 
of unity and peace. Further, there had 
grown up liberty of thought, after the 
Macedonian conquest, and a sort of general 
sentiment of humanity, with much beauti- 
ful family life. Christianity offered peace 
and a Kingdom of God wider and more en- 
during than any human kingdom. It re- 
sponded to the exaltation of religious senti- 
ment which then existed, and which turned 
the heart of Europe toward the profounder 
worship of the East, and, if Christianity 
had not taken the lead, Mithraism would 
have become the religion of the world.” 

The second conference, or lecture, de- 
scribes the settlement of the Jews in Rome 
and the growth of their religious influence, 
stating the religious characteristics of the 
Jew to be ‘his confidence in a brilliant 
and happy future for humanity; thinks 
it probable that Peter was in Rome a short 
while before his death, but dismisses the 
question as unimportant; describes the suf- 
ferings of the Christians under Nero; brief- 
ly refers to the view held by him that there 
was a decided difference in the standpoints 
of Paul and Peter—the latter holding to the 
old Jewish economy; and declares that the 
Church of Rome followed and will always 
follow Peter. The third lecture points out 
how Rome laid the foundations of the 
ecclesiastical system of government, in 
accordance with the genius of the old Ro- 
man people; and the development of this 
system in the later centuries is traced in the 
fourth lecture. There is added the lecture 
on Marcus Aurelius, delivered, by special 
invitation, before the Royal Institution, 
a brief sketch of the life and character of 
the imperial philosopher. 

It cannot be said that M. Renan has add- 
ed anything to our knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which Christianity began, or 
of the contributions made to the Christian 
system by Rome. Gibbon’s analysis of the 
causes of the spread of the new religion has 
long since been set aside as superficial and 
insufficient; but later studies in Europe and 
America have made a deeper investigation 
of the subject and have begun, at least, to 
perceive and explain the profounder feel- 
ings and the widely-extended movements 
of mind that coexisted with the establish- 
ment of Christianity in the Roman Empire. 
It is not the object of Renan to treat this 
phase of the subject in full. Yet, though 
he doesn’t go beyond what Baur and others 
have said, he brings out many things with 
great clearness and force. For example, 
he refers to the moral culture of the Roman 
Empire in the first century, the delicacy 
and humanity that existed alongside of the 
brutality; he mentions the deep feeling of 
religious need of the time,and explains 
how the Syrian religions found so wide an 
acceptance at Rome, how Rome thus, in 
the eagerness to find satisfaction for relig- 
ious longings, became a gathering-point of 
all religions; he portrays vividly the part 
that the Jew played in the religious culture 
of the day; he brings out clearly the 
Roman gift of organization; he paints the 
ethical-religious eclecticism of the age in 
the person of Marcus Aurelius. His lec- 
ture on the emperor is the best in the book. 
It gives a most attractive picture of this 
admirable man—a man to be imitated, 
though we may not choose to call him, 
with M. Renan, ‘‘ the most pious of men”— 
and a suggestive, if not wholly acceptable, 
account of his ethical and religious faith. 
One passage, which gives the gist of the 
lecture, we may quote: 

“The book of Marcus Aurelius, having 





no dogmatic basis, preserves its freshness 
eternally. Everyone, from the atheist, or 
him who believes himself one, to the man 
who is the most devoted to the especial 
creeds of each worship, can find in it some 
fruits of edification. It is the most purely 
human book that exists. It deals with no 
question of controversy. In theology Mar- 
cus Aurelius floats between pure deism, 
polytheism, interpreted in a physical sense 
according to the manner of the Stoics, and 
a sort of cosmic pantheism. He holds not 
much more firmly to one hypothesis than 
to the other, and + uses indiscriminately 
the three vocabularies of the deist, the 
polytheist, and the pantheist. His con- 
siderations have always two sides, accord- 
ing as God and the soul have or have not 
reality. It is the reasoning which we do 
each hour; for, if the most complete mate- 
rialism is right, we who ‘have believed in 
truth and goodness shall be no more duped 
than others. If idealism is right, we have 
been the true sages, and we have been wise 
in the only manner that becomes us; that 
is to say, with no selfish waiting, without 
having looked for a remuneration.” 

Our author goes on to say that we have 
here ‘‘ a great secret” of moral philosophy 
and religion: 

‘Let us suppose, in short, a direct, a 
itive proof, evident to all, of future suffer- 
ings and rewards. Where will be the mer- 
it of doing good?” 

There is a valuable truth contained here. 
Renan has, indeed, stated the case too 
strongly; for, if expectation of reward de- 
prives an act of virtuous character, then it 
is doubtful whether there is any virtue in 
the world. But this much is true, that vir- 
tue may exist in the world without the 
hope of future reward; of which we have a 
notable instance in the ancient Israelites, 
whose writings, as far as we have them in 
the Old Testament (except the Book of 
Daniel), show no expectation of reward be- 
yond this life. In insisting, then, on im- 
mortality, we should avoid saying that this 
doctrine, with its accompaniment of retri- 
bution, is necessary to the maintenance of 
virtue in the world. As to our belief in 
future rewards and punishments, that is a 
different thing. M. Renan, who rejects the 
supernatural authority of the New Testa- 
ment, has only his own reason to guide 
him, and its utterances are not clear or au- 
thoritative. Our author gives a fair esti- 
mate of his hero’s moral character, not 
omitting to point out its weaknesses, which 
sprang in part from the weakness of his 
philosophical system. 

It is said that the French sheets of these 
lectures were received in Boston, translated 
into English, printed and published within 
aweek. This is astonishingly quick work, 
and the little volume is creditable to the 
energy of the publishers. The translation 
is generally good.. We have noticed a few 
errors of rendering, in addition to typo- 
graphical errors. On page 48 read ‘raise a 
poor chapel to two good Jews”—namely, 
Aquila and Priscilla; page 49, at the bot- 
tom, read ‘‘fourteen” instead of ‘‘ four”; 
page 74, the sentence ‘‘the Mosaic law . . . 
was, like the Islam, exclusive of a civil 
society parallel with a religious society’ 
is obscure. The sense is that Mosaism, in 
establishing society on a religious basis, 
thereby excluded the possibility of @ real 
civil society, and the article before ‘‘ Islam” 
should be omitted. Such words as Arabic 
zaouia (properly, in English letters, zawiya), 
p. 76, and French farvis, p. 82, should be 
translated here by ‘‘ cloister” and “‘ court.’ 
On page 91, instead of ‘‘this problem was 
given,” read ‘‘this question was raised,” 
and, instead of ‘‘ our epistle trenches upon,” 
read ‘‘ our epistle decides.” P. 108, instead 
of French charismes, we should have 
*‘charismata,” which is the usual English 
translation of the Greek original; so, on p. 
115, put ‘‘Muratorian Canon” instead of 
the French expression. The rendering 
“godly,” instead of ‘“‘ pious,” on p. 140, 
seems uncalled for; p. 141, ‘‘ adopted” is 
put for ‘“‘ adoptive”; p. 152, line 10 from 
bottom, ‘‘ he” is by grammatical error for 
“him.” B, 165, bottom, render: ‘In re- 
ligion, by having been too much attached 
to a state religion, whose weakness he 
saw, he prepared the violent triumph,” etc, 
On page 28 the expression ‘‘ Christianity 
exploded the social and religious ideas” 
means that Christianity brought these ideas 
prominently forward, violently hurled them 
on the world; but the words would hardly 
convey this sense to the English reader, and 
it would be better to choose some other 
form of expression, The proper names are 
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not always written correctly. We may say 
“Clemens Romanus” or ‘Clement of 
Rome,” but not ‘‘Clement Romanus”; and 
** Marc A@rele Antonine,” but not “‘ Marcus 
Aurelius Antonine.” The most of these 
mistakes are trifling and the translation is 
a creditable performance for one not versed 
in ancient ecclesiastical history. 





.++The July number of The American Art 
@ Ais ninth of its first year, and its 
character leads us to hope that 
fs secured. W. J. Linton con- 
seria, very valuable and interesting, 
of Wood Engraving in America. 
that he gives the highest praise to 
the engravings in Appleton’s “‘ Picturesque 
America,” in which, as other books, he desig- 
nates the most artistic work. The picture of 
the “‘Ascent of Whiteface,” either by Morse 
or Quartley, he calls the most delicate in the 
two volumes, and the “Walls of the Grand 
Cafion,” by Annin, the best and most careful 
in the whole series. We also notice Signor 
Castellani’s letter from Rome, with admirable 
illustrations of the recent important mural 
paintings found in a villa on the banks of the 
Tiber. The etchings this month are one of 
Durham, by Coleman; and one of Schreyer’s 
“*Wallachian Team,"’ by Unger, extremely 
good. The August number of Scribner's 
Monthly 1s the ‘“‘ Holiday Number,” and we 
saw two persons try to turn over the apparent- 
ly folded corner of the engraved cover. We 

sometimes fear that the enterprising pubish- 

ers are putting too much comparative strength 

on the {ilustrations, which do not fall behind 

the high standard of the magazine, either in 

number or quality. The frontispiece engrav- 

fmg of Savonarola is admirable. Mr. Cable’s 

excellent story of ‘* The Grandissimes”’ is con- 

tinued, as also Eugene Schuyler’s “ Peter the 

Great.’’ The articles are not too heavy, nor 

is the space wasted in worthless stories. We 

especially value R. H. Dana's ‘‘Sketch of 

American Diplomacy.” St. Nicholas for Au- 

gust is good enough to send all over the world 

and we are gladto hear of the large French 

and German editions. Harper's Magazine 

for August shows the continued effortto make 

the art worthy of the popularity of this 

monthly. The improvement in the last year 

or two is marvelous. It opens with a poem on 

“Robert Burns," by Longfellow, which does 

mot disappoint us. Stories are fewer than 

usual, but large space is given to Blackmore's 

“Mary Anerley,’’ and the usual descriptions 

of seaside and mountain must be expected 

for August. After all, what magazine 

gives such satisfaction in the reading as The 

Atlantic, though in its editing it knows neither 

months nor seasons? O. W. Holmes’s poem, 

“The Archbishop and Gil Blas,”’ is delightful- 

ly and comically good, and other excellent 

articles are by Susan Coolidge, Susan E. Wal- 

lace, F. D. Millet (on ‘‘Mr. Hunt's Teach- 

ing"), Mark Twain, T. W. Higginson, R. G. 

White, and T. B. Aldrich. Itis not strange 

that The Aflantic maintains its place. But 

after reading the magazines, we always ques- 

tion whether Ta8 INDEPENDENT fs not a week- 

ly magazine quite as much as a newapaper. 














.... There have been collected in book form 
“ The Evening Post'’ Essays in Review of The 
Bible for Learners.’’ That enterprising paper 
secured reviews of this naughty Dutch book 
from eleven American scholars, all #0 called 
** Evangelical” clergymen, except Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke and the Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick; and, of these two, Dr. Clarke could not 
be distinguished, so far as the theology of his 
article goes, from Professor Hodge or Dr. 
Storrs. Only Mr. Chadwick heartily accepts 
and defends the conclusions of Drs. Oort and 
Hooykaas. While we miss the two names 
that we would most have wished to see 
(those of Professors Abbot and Fisher), and 
while the papers are too short, limited by’ 
pewspaper necessities, to be at all adequate, 
yet they very satisfactorily indicate the weak 
points in the doctrine of Kuenen, as applied 
to the New Testament. Theories of “ tend- 
ency” and “‘myth’’ can be applied much 
more easily to the Old Testament than to the 
New; and it is with the third volume of “‘ The 
Bible for Learners ’’—that on the New Testa- 
ment—with which these essays are chiefly 
concerned. The writers generally agree in 
seeing the same salient points of objection— 
namely, the easy and unreasoning, arbitrary 
rejection of everything supernatural, and the 
assumption that it was possible, in so short a 
time, that there should have arisen a general 
faith in the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
without his having really arisen from the 
dead. So long as destructive criticism allows 
the Epistles of Paul to the Romans, the 
Corinthians, and the Galatians to be genu- 
ine, itis impossible to make it credible that 
the whole miraculous story of Christ’s life and 
death was not received as unquestionable in 
the generation of his associates. We owe 
The Evening Post thanks for its enterprise, and, 
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with some repetition, the reader will find 
valuable suggestions in the criticisms of Drs. 
Schaff, Chambers, Hodge, Potter, Clarke, 
Wheeler, Cotton Smith, Storrs, Hopkins, and 
Porter. 


--.-From J. W. Bouton, a publisher who 
affects curious and out-of-the-way subjects, 
we receive a volume entitled The Obelisk and 
Freemasonry according to the discoveries of Bel- 
zont and VCommander and dedicated 
“To the Masonic Fraternity all overtheGlobe,”’ 
by John A. Weisse, whom we remember as the 
author of a ponderous volume of wise non- 
sense on the English language. We wish we 
eould say one single good word for the book; 
but we cannot, apart from its mechanical excel- 
lences, It is well printed and illustrated ; but 
is amass of ignorance, assumption, and wild 
speculation, of which decent and honest Free- 
masons ought to be ashamed. Its philology is 
that of Seyffarth ; it sees Masonic initiations 
where every scholar sees depicted in tombs the 
judgment of the dead; and its logic may be 
judged from the opening sentence of the 
preface, which declares it to be proved ‘that 
an institution similar to Freemasonry existed 
in Egypt before pyramids and obelisks ; be- 
cause the Masonic tools—perpendicular, square, 
compass, plummet, etc.—were required to con- 
struct Egypt’s architectural wonders, and 
must, therefore, have antedated these won- 
ders.’’ That is a fair specimen of the argu- 
ment through the book. Yet, as Lincoln 
would say, for those that like that sort of a 
thing, it is about the thing that such folks 
would like. We presume it will have a large 
circulation. 


.-..-R. Worthington & Co. have brought out 
a new edition of Julia Clinton Jones’s Val- 
halla: the Myths of Norseland, in which, in 
good, flowing verse, the stories are told of the 
creation of Valhalla; of Loki, the mischief- 
maker, his punishment, and the casting out of 
his brood; and various other phases of Norse 
story, as toldin the Sagas. We recall] Mrs. 
Jones as a Californian poet, of New York 
origin, whose name recalls her grandfather, 
the famous governor of New York. The vol- 
ume will very pleasantly introduce to the 
reader a familiarity with the myths of our 
ancestors, which we forget, in our interest in 
those of Greece. This volume is not a trans- 
lation. Indeed, a comparison with the Eddas 
will show that there is much in it, as the de- 
scription of the thunder-storm, figured as 
‘“‘Thor and the Daughters of A‘gir,” and 
“Finberiar’s Song,” and ‘“ Regeneration,” 
which have only the slightest foundation of 
myth, except as the author has caught the 
spirit of these tales of the Norseland and de- 
veloped them in herown way. In these more 
original portions she shows much imaginative 
power, although there are defects of rhyme 
that need correction. But, asin Arnold’s 
poem of Buddhism, there has been not a little 
of the sweeter spirit and the hopes of immor- 
tality found ip Christianity introduced to 
mollify the rudeness of the Eddas, even as the 
younger Edda has itself felt the touch of 
Christianity. 


....The first course of lectures under the 
Duff Missionary Lectureship, delivered by Dr. 
Thomas Smith, for some time associated with 
Dr. Duff in missionary work in India, has 
been printed by T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh. 
The subject is Mediwval Missions. There are 
seven lectures, of which five concern missions 
in Europe and the western side of North Afri- 
ca, and the other two those of Asia and the 
eastern side of North Africa. The time is a 
thousand years—from the fifth to the fifteenth 
century. One can easily see that a great deal 
of labor has been expended on these lectures, 
which cover the ground most admirably. They 
are full of interest, as well as information, and 
the reader is carried rapidly along from one 
victory to another, till he has seen all Europe, 
part of Africa, and part of Asia subdued by 
the power of the Cross. If the next lecturer 
would cover the period previous tothe fifth 
century, and his successors would bring the 
sketches from the fifteenth century down to the 
present time, there would be a most valuable 
series of books for missionary libraries. 


....Another book of travels in Europe! 
How can thera be a market forso many? Is 
there anything in eny corner of Europe which 
has not been described? Is there any expe 
rience in travel which has not been written a 
hundred times? Perhaps not; yet every man 
who has eyes and intelligence sees much, 
even in an ordinary tourin Europe, which he 
never read about in a book. There are so 
many ways of describing the same object, so 
many little happenings which are not usually 
put into books, that a traveler may, after all, 
venture to write an account of his journey 
and observations, with a reasonable hope of 
putting something new in it. On the Wing 
Through Europe, by “‘ A Business Man” (H. W. 
Derby & Co., Columbus, O.), is such a book as 
it is possible to read and as would be very 





useful and suggestive to those about to travel 





in Europe. It is written in an easy, interesting 
style and contains “‘ observations upon com- 
mon matters which most travelers omit.”’ 


.---From Mesers. I. K. Funk & Co., of this 
city, we have received the following numbers 
of their cheap ‘Standard Series”: Vol. VII 
and VIII of Knight’s Popular History of En- 
gland, which complete the work; Louis Kos- 
suth’s Memortes of my Erile, in two parte; 
Alfred the Great, by Thomas Hughes; The 
Saloon of Madame Necker, collected and edited 
by her great-grandson, Othenin d’Haussom 
ville; Mister Horn and his Friends; or, Giuers 
and Giving, by M. G. Pearse, illustrated. 
These books are very cheap, and we are per- 
suaded that their circulation will fm no very 
long time increase the business of the pub- 
lishers of more costly books. Messrs. J. 
8. Ogilvie & Co., New York, issue in their 
cheap ‘‘Sunday Library” a story of life 
among the Freedmen, entitled Other Fools and 
their Doings. 


.... We thank the editor of The North Amer- 
tcan MIeview for giving, in bis Auguet number, 
an account of whatis proposed in the new 
expedition to Yucatan. He tells the story of 
learned and pious trifling with the subject 
thus far by Spanish, French, and English 
writers ; shows how little is known; and gives 
the programme of the work proposed by Mr. 
Lorillard and the French Government in the 
expedition, of which they pay the costs. 
Richard H. Dana has an argument showing 
that the Emancipation Edict was a legal nul- 
lity. If so, it was an actual verity and effica- 
cious. Professor Newcomb continues his 
discussion of the ‘Principles of Taxation” 
and Moritz Busch his papers on Prince Bis- 
marck. 





....4 Private Chapter of the War is the story, 
told in a not very readable style, of the experi- 
ences of a soldier who was taken prisoner, 
and, escaping, lived some time in the heart of 
the Confederacy, before he could return to the 
Federal lines. He describes what he saw and 
heard. Some of his experiences, he says, are 
unusual] and may not seem plausible to some; 
but they are, nevertheless, true. The book 
ought, therefore to be entertaining; but we 
do not believe that many would feel repaid for 
reading it through. It is published by Jones 
& Co., of Chicago, and sold by C. F. Dilling- 
ham, New York. 


...-The Rey. James Roberts, who for twelve 
years has been the pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Coatesville, Pa., bas the excellent 
habit of publishing each year, for the reading 
of his people, an Anniversary Pastoral, giving a 
full account of the year’s history. The 
twelfth of these Pastorals, which has just been 
issued, presents a most creditable record of 
church work. It would be a good thing if 
ministers generally would follow the example. 


...-The Thousand Isles have become so 
popular a resort—and we know no pleasanter 
one—that a book about them was to be ex- 
pected. Franklin B. Hongh’s The Thousand 
Islands of the River St. Lawrence is largely 
historical, but in part topographical, and de- 
scribes the parks and encampments, now so 
popular. It is valuable, and to make it pop- 
ular lacks pictures. (Davis, Bardeen & Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.) 


...-Orange Judd publishes Canoe and 
Camera, an account of a tour in the Maine 
forests by Thomas Sedgwick Steele. Itis a 
lively narrative of adventure, with directions 
how and where to go, in the form of an 
itinerary, with abundant illustrations, and is 
altogether a charming summer volume. 


.... Appleton’s Summer Book is a collection 
of short stories, sketches, descriptions of 
scenery, of sea and forest life, such as will 
pleasantly occupy the lazy yet profitable 
hours of a vacation. It is profusely and excel- 
lently illustrated. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. Wm. H. Carpenter, a young American 
scholar from Utica, N. Y., pursuing his 
studies in Leipzig, is about to publish a work 
on ‘“*The Elements of Modern Icelandic 
Grammar,” in preparation for which he has 
spent some time in Iceland. 
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Religious Jutelligence. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE FREE 
BAPTISTS. 


Tune are several bodies of Free Baptists 
in this country, of which that represented 
by the General Conference in session at 
Weir's, N. H., is the largest. There are 
several Free Baptist associations in the 
South and West, containing, in the aggre- 
gate, several thousand members; but they 
seem to prefer a separate and independent 
existence, for reasons to us inscrutable. If 
they were united with the General Confer- 
ence, the denomination would have over 
100,000 members and would gain greatly in 
power and influence. Negotiations have 
been carried on with a view to union; but 
they have led to no decisive result. 

The Free (or, perhaps more correctly, 
Freewill) Baptist Church has yearly meet- 
ings in eighteen states, including five of 
the New England, two of the Central, vine 
of the Western, and two of the Southern 
States. It has 1,446 churches, 1,280 or 
dained and 162 licensed preachers, and 77,- 
641 communicants, of whom over 34,000 
are in the “astern States. Among the asso- 
ciations in general agreement with the 
Church are the Original Freewill Baptists 
of North Carolina, numbering 6,000; the 
Southern Baptist Association, including 
several states, with 8,108 members; the 
Mount Moriah (Ga.) Association, number- 
ing 1,000; the Union Association of Gen- 
eral Baptists, with 1,000 members; and 
various other small bodies in the South and 
Southwest. The aggregate strength of 
these independent bodies is believed to be 
25,000. 

The General Conference meets triennially, 
and, as its session fell on the centenary ef 
the denomination, it was decided to hold 
at the same time a celebration of that event. 
At New Durham, near Weir’s, where the 
Conference sits, was formed the first Free- 
will Baptist Church, and there lie the bones 
of the founder of the denomiration, Benja- 
min Randall. Randall was converted 
under the evangelistic labors of George 
Whitefield, and became himself an evangel- 
ist. His meetings were quite successful 
and he had a following of many converts. 
Opposed to infant baptism, he left the 
Congregational communion, and became a 
Baptist. But his doctrines were too 
**free” for the Baptists of those times, and 
he was called to account for ‘teaching 
that ‘‘the atonement is for all,” that “ sal- 
vation is free for all,” that ‘‘the call to 
repentance is universal,” that ‘‘man isa 
free moral agent and is able to comply. 
with the impartial terms of salvation.” 
Randa‘! boldly avowed his disbelief in 
the Calvinistic doctrine of election; and, al- 
though he was not excommunicated, he 
soon found himself separated from his 
brethren in the Baptist ministry. Those 
who sympathized with him were formed 
into a church in New Durham, June 30th, 
1780, and similar churches were organized 
elsewhere, For about twenty years these 
people did not take any distinctive denomin- 
ational name; but they were called by their 
opponents, asa term of reproach, “ Free- 
willers.” Finally they took up this name 
and have been known as Freewill or Free 
Baptists. 

The Free Baptists are Arminian in doc- 
trine, Congregational in church order, and 
hold to the immersion of believers as the 
proper form of baptism. They believe, 
likewise, in open communion. Their Con. 
fession of Faith embraces seventeen short 
articles. One, on election, declares that the 
doctrine taught in the Bible is that God 
‘determined from all eternity to save those 
whom he saw would comply with the con- 
ditions of salvation.” These cenditions, 
as stated by another article, are repentance 
and active faith in Christ and his atone- 
ment by all who have committed actual 
sins. 

Jn the question of slavery the Free Bap 
tists have a good and consistent record. 
From the first, they refused to countenance 
slavery or fellowship slaveholders. Their 
attitude made them unpopular, and the 
slowness of their denominational growth 
is, perhaps, partly attributable to this fact. 

‘The General Conference opened Wedaes- 
day, July 21st, with a large attendance 
of delegates and others from New En- 





land and the West, Several candidates for 
moderator were voted for; but the choice 
eventually fell upon the Rev. O. B. Cheney, 
D.D., president of the leading Free Bap- 
tist educational institution, Bates College, 
of Lewiston, Me. His chief competitor 
was Dr. George H. Ball. The regular ser- 
mon was preached, and the transaction of 
a few items of business completed the first 
day’s proceedings. We shall expect to give 
a summary of the doings of the Conference. 





Tue motion of Sir Henry Moncreiff before 
the Free Presbytery of Edinburgh in regard 
to the case of Professor Smith, which we have 
already printed, has been carried by a vote of 
42 to 19. The motion was to the effect that 
the Commission of the General Assembly be 
asked to consider the recently published article 
of Professor Smith. Dr. Moody Stuart has 
moved and carried a motion in the Free Pres- 
bytery of Locherly, of which the following is 
the chief part : 

“That this Presbytery views with deep re- 

gret and dissatisfaction the doctrinal bearings 
of the position assumed by the last General 
Assembly, inthe terms of the deliverance by 
which Professor Robertson Smith was reponed 
in his chair in Aberdeen College. Further, 
that the Presbytery memorialize the Commis- 
sion toinstruet the College Committee care- 
fully to examine the statements published by 
Professor Smith in his articles on ‘Hebrew 
Language and Literature,’ and ‘ Haggai’ in the 
last-issued volume (the eleventh) of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and confer + with 
him fully and faithfully on the views therein 
expressed, and to report thereon to the Novem- 
ber commission.” 
The mover discussed the action of the As- 
sembly on the case. He objected to the As- 
sembly taking upon itself to speak on behalf 
of the Church on a question of doctrine. By 
its extraordinary appendage to the decision, 
the Assembly had made it appear as if the 
Church made a doctrinal statement an article 
of faith or unbelief as they might regard it. 
The apparent condemnation of Professor 
Smith was, therefore, not a condemnation of 
his views, but only a condemnation of the 
‘‘unguarded and incomplete’? manner in 
which they are stated. He objected to this: 
(1) because it places a yoke upon the neck and 
a snare and gin under the feet of the ministers 
of this Church in laboring in the word and 
doctrine; (2) because it places the Free 
Church of Scotiand in an isolated position 
among the Presbyterian Churches of Great 
Britain, the colonies, and the United States of 
America; (3) because it is virtually the re- 
meving of the testimony which we, in com- 
mon with other Churches, have borne to 
the truth of God before an unbelieving 
world; (4) because, if it stands unrevoked, it 
formally sanctions error much more funda- 
mental than even that of Professor Smith. 
As tothe recently-published articlesof Prof. 
Smith, he thought that they afford prima facie 
evidence of unsound and unsettling critical 
teaching, demanding inquiry. It might be 
objected that, although published after the 
decision of the Assembly, the articles were out 
of the hands of Professor Smith many months 
before the Assembly met. Had any statement 
about the articles been made to the Assembly, 
that objection might have held good; but so 
little judgment did Professor Smith evince, so 
little apprehension of what the terms “un- 
guarded and incomplete statements’’ mean, 
that, in full view of the rebuke administered to 
him by the Assembly, he did not consider these 
statements which he had penned to be ex- 
pressed in any ‘‘unguarded or incomplete 
form.” For his part, he thought it showed 
that Professor Smith is a man so wanting in 
judgment as to forfeit the confidence of the 
Church in him as a public teacher in a theo- 
logical chair, where, in the present state of 
critical inquiry, the faculty of prudent judg- 
ment is peculiarly necessary. The Rey. Mr. 
M’Tavish has given notice in the Presbytery of 
Inverness of a motion calling on the Commission 
of the General Assembly to take steps to re- 
move Prof. Smith from his position until the 
General Assembly shall have an opportunity of 
considering the views expressed in his recent 
article. 


.---It appears from a pastoral letter o¢ 
Bishop Vaughn, of Salford, England, written 
from Rome, that the ‘‘ sum absolutely required 
by the Sovereign Pontiff to enable him to 
carry on the government of the Church—not, 
certainly, with that ease and generosity which 
would be fitting, but upon an economical and 
modest scale—is 7,000,000 francs, or £280,000 
perannum.’’ The Bishop speaks of this as an 
insignificant sum, and says no worldly court is 
carried on with such economy. He says the 
reason no accounts of receipts of Peter’s Pence 
are published is that there exists a feeling of 
delicacy in the mind of the Pope in regard to 
voluntary offerings. Neither Pius IX nor 
Leo XILI has been willing “‘ to determine the 
amount that should be paid by individuals, 
dioceses, or kingdoms. They have declined to 
fix any tax, even though urged by some 
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bishops to do so ; they have preferred to leave 
the amount of contributions entirely to the 
piety and spontaneous generosity of the faith- 
fal. It has been felt that to publish, after 
this, a balance-sheet of the amount received 
from individuals and from countries might 
possibly bear an appearance of exercising a 
public pressure, while it would certainly 
create comparisons, which might be painful 
and even unjust. May not the mite of the 
poor widow be more meritorious than the more 
costly gift of the wealthy ?”’ 


-.-.-Emperor William has given his sanction 
to the new Church Bill. A Berlin correspond- 
ent, discussing the present situation of affairs, 
says: 

“It may be stated that already the Catholics 
are beginning to recognize the sincere desire 
of the Government for peace. All the reports 
from Silesia, the Rhine Provinces, and West- 
phalia announce that the people are very 
well satisfied with the measures of the Govern- 
ment; for they hope soon again to have divine 
services in the churches. “The leaders of the 
Center Party have, therefore, been obliged to 
cease their attempts to agitate the people and to 
quit their attacks upon the Government. The 
last meeting of the Catholics, arranged by the 
heads of the Ultramontane Propaganda at 
Cologne, was distinguished by a moderation 
almost unknown during the last few years. 
The meeting declared its firm conviction that 
the whole of the May Laws should be abolished, 
and that the (iovernment should be able to 
rely perfectly on the support of the Vatican 
and the Center Party, if they are willing to re- 
store peace and preserve the inalienable rights 
ofthe Church. All the speeches were very 
conciliatory, and all offensive expressions, 
calculated to offend the Government were 
carefully avoided.” 


..--It appears from the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the recent session of the Executive 
Board of the American Union of Mebrew Con- 
gregations that the Agricultural Committee 
have taken no active measures yet to carry 
out the plan of inducing Jews to become 
farmers. The new project of circuit preach- 
ing has been under trial, and has worked sat- 
isfactorily, the president says. By its aid he 
is satisfied that ‘religious instruction and en- 
lightenment regarding Jewish affairs have been 
afforded to many of our coreligionists and 
others, who would otherwise not have been 
the recipients of the same.’”’ The ministers 
served without compensation. Their travel- 
ing expenses only were paid. It was stated 
that 250 Bibles had been distributed, and the 
Board ordered 500 more. The congregatious 
now connected with the Union number 121, 
being an increase of 3. 


....-Dr. Somerville has returned to Scotland 
from his four months’ visit to Italy, and re- 
ports that he addressed and encouraged the 
Christian brethren in five of the chief cities, 
and tried to reach the native population, with 
gratifying success. The mission proves, he 
says, that the Gospel can now be fearlessly 
proclaimed. throughout Italy, and that the 
people will gather to hear it. ‘‘ They often 
sat fortwo hours at a time; and, when told 
the meetings were over, they would still linger 
about the halls, instead of shoaling out of 
them, as people there are accustomed to do 
from places of amusement. As far as we 
could judge, the great mass of the people 
were quite unacquainted with the elementary 
truths of the Gospel; yet they listened eager- 
ly.” Many were astonished at the doctrines 
they heard, for they had been led to believe 
that the Evangelicals are rationalists, infidels, 
and even atheists. 


....One of the most interesting meetings in 
celebration of the centenary of Sunday-schools 
in London was the gathering of 25,000 children 
in the grounds of Lambeth Palace. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the mayor of London, and other 
dignitaries inspected the army of little soldiers, 
in their gala dress and with their beautiful 
banners. 


..«-The Bishop of London, determined to 
enforce the sentence of sequestration against 
Ritualist Mackonochie, caused a notice to be 
affixed to the church-door giving notice of the 
terms of the sentence and of the appointment 
of an officer to receive the moneys of the 
church; but indignant hands tore it down im- 
mediately. 


....The Bishop of Tournai, Mgr. Dumont, 
who was removed by the Pope for a too-active 
opposition to the new Belgian school laws, rails 
dreadfully at Leo XIII and questions the doc- 
trine of Infallibility. His friend and support- 
er, Louise Lateau, the famous stigmatist, has 
been excommunicated. 


---sWomen of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church have organized, at Cincinnati, a Wo- 
man’s Home Missionary Society, for work 
especially among the destitute women and 
children of the South. 


... [t isestimated that the aggregate circu- 
lation of Catholic papers in this country is 
228,700. 

-..«The Yale Leetures on Preaching next 
winter will be delivered by Dr. J. T. Duryea. 








The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 8th. 
ABRAM AND LOT.—Gew. xu, 1—18. 


Notrs.—“ Lot with him.”,—As Abram was 
head of the tribe, or family, Lot, the subordin- 
ate chief, accompanied him, as did all ‘the de- 
pendants. ** The South.”—A pasture-land 
to the south of Palestine, which was known by 
the name of ‘“‘ The South.” © Very rich.” 
~How many cattle and how much silyer and 
gvld he had we can only guess at, from the 
fact that, after the division of his tribe, he 
could easily arm three or four hundre4 men. 
The whole wealth of the tribe was bis wealth, 
asthe chief ofit. For the wealtk of such tribes 
compare the number of cattle owned by Job. 
“* His journeys.””— As the pastures or water 
in different places were exhausted. ——— ‘Lot 
also had flocks.’’—Though subordinate to the 
head chief, his uncle, Lot had a special interest 
in his part of the herds. “ Not able to bear 
them.” —To supply pasture for them both. 
“The Canaanite and the Perizzite.”’—Probably 
kindred tribes, though we know little of the 
distinction between them. This sentence seems 
to be a late addition, written after Moses’s 
time, when these tribes had been driven out. 
The statement may have been inserted to show 
that it would have been dangerous for Abram 
and Lot to have taken up the quarrel of their 
herdmen ; or, perhaps, to show why the land 
would not bear them both. “* Brethren.”’— 
Relatives—uncle and nephew. ** The plain 
of Jordan.”"—The lower portion, about the 
Dead Sea. ‘* Before the Lord destroyed Sod- 
om.”’—The Dead Sea, doubtless, existed long 
before the destruction of these cities. 
‘*The garden of the Lord.”—Of Eden. 
“+ Like the land of Egypt.’’—Fertile. * As 
thou comest unto Zoar.’’—That is, well-watered 
everywhere, “as thou comest unto Zoar.” 
Zoar had no connection with Egypt, and was 
situated on the northeastern shore of the Dead 
Sea. “* Toward Sodom.”—On his way to 
8o0dom. ““To thy seed forever.’’—To-day 
and for years Palestine has not belonged to 
the Jews. Perhaps it shall again. “In 
the plain of Mamre.—More properly, at the oak 
of Mamre. 

Instruction. —Abram ‘‘ was very rich.”’ Pros- 
perity in tnis world is very likely to accompany 
good character. The most prosperous com- 
munity will be the most moral. Vice and dis- 
sipation cost money; while the tendency of 
virtue and the frugality which accompanies 
it is toward thrift and success. In the very 
lowest classes there is seldom much religion, 
because religion lifts men above that class. 

Good men love peace. It would have been 
easy for Lot and Abram to have taken up the 
quarrels of their herdmen; but, like good men, 
they tried to prevent strife. 

To prevent quarrels, to take away the occa- 
sion for them, to avoid the temptation is a 
safer and easier way than to be all the time 
fighting and overcoming temptation. Abram 
feared that at some time he and Lot might 
quarrel; and so he wished to remove the occa- 
sion forit. If people must quarrel when to- 
gether, then they had better stay apart. 
Whatever tempts one he should keep away 
from. Christ directs us to pray not to be led 
into temptation, as a better prayer than to 
conquer temptation. 

Geneiosity is a very beautiful grace. It was 
generous—self-forgetful—in Abram to give his 
nephew Lot the first choice. He might prop- 
erly have claimed the first himself, as the head 
of ‘the tribe; but he gencrously yielded that 
point, and he did not suffer for it in the long 
run. 

Where Abram avoided one temptation, Lot 
ran into another. He ought to have shunned 
the place where those that were “sinners ex- 
ceedingly” lived; but he did not, and hence 
his own misfortunes. 

Those who are sinners exceedingly are sure 
of destruction, of ruin, and probably in this 
world. God’s law is just. He rules the world 
in that way. Every ordinance of Nature tends 
to destroy the wicked. 

When Lot left the company of Abram, he 
lost his best help. It is bad to lose good as- 
sociates and friends. It is better to lose 
money than to lose a good friend. 

Alas! for the child who is pitching his tent 
toward Sodom. We are anxious for such a 
one. He may not have reached Sodom; but, if 
he is headed that way, traveling in that direc- 
tion, then we feel great fear for such a-one. One 
who resents good instruction and advice ; who 
loves bad company; who thinks it bold and 
manly to swear, to drink, to do evil—for such 
a one we begin to lose hope. If he does not 
return, God’s laws will crush him. 

God’s promises are not for Abram alone; 
but for all his spiritual children, for all that 
try to live a righteous, God fearing life. The 
land is theirs. Prosperity is theirs. Heaven 

is theirs. They may look northward and 
southward and eastward and westward, and all 
the earth is theirs. The promise reads: “For 
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all things are yours,’”’ whether “the world, or 
life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come. All are yours.” 

How well the promise of an innumerable seed 
has been fulfilled literally to Abraham. Many 
nations have descended from him, and, if we 
take the one nation among his descendants 
from whom the whole earth has been blessed, 
its numbers have been immense and its in- 
fluence preserved even to our own times. Much 
more is this true tf we remember how Paul 
declares that they who have the faith of 
Abraham are his true seed. The Christian 
nations are now ruling the world. 





Missions. 


Tas native Christians of China are like 
European or American Christians in some re- 
spects. They are not all consistent Christians, 
nor do they always attain to the highest 
Christian character. Still they are usually de- 
voted, conscientious churchmembers, and are 
full of gratitude to the missionaries and to 
the churches which send and support them. 
The Rey. Mr. Sadler, of the London Society, 
writes from the Amoy Mission as follows: 


“* As @rule, we cannot expect from Chinese 
converts such rich experiences of divine grace 
and power as delight the hearts of our breth- 
ren athome. Our inquirers are catechumens. 
All the ‘inquiring’ has to be done by us, and 
usually with a view to instruction ; still, as 
they advance to membership and the more 
select become office-bearers, our hearts are 
sometimes melted by the elear indications of 
the Holy Spirit’s working. At one time, some 
who have been under severe discipline come 
to us, giving evidences that there has becn 4 
sifting and a winnowing amongst them, leay- 
ing the faithful few (to use their own words) 
‘clinging to the Lord’s feet.’ At another, 
misdemeanors in the conduct of a preacher 
cause his fellow-preachers to gather round 
him in tearful supplication that he may be 
brought toa better mind. Proofs are given 
that the coming of the missionary is —~ 
forward to as a good time for obtainin, 
freshing from the presence of the Lord. ben 
sorrow is evinced over those who bring shame 
on the brotherhood, and corresponding 
joy when any are made alive unto God. A 
father will go a long way, as men did of old, to 
seek Jesus, and ask for prayer for his son 
afflicted with sore mental disorder. Great 
tenderness for each other’s distresses is some- 
times produced by the Gospel, not only for 
fellow-Christians, but for those outside the 
fold. The national clannishness of the people 
is being sanctified, and, where one did not 
expect it, mutual love is evoked. Out of 
their deep poverty many support the ordi- 
nances of religion. Without a bed-covering 
for themselves, they will try to provide one for 
their preacher. And, though their meals 
may be plain, they will sometimes make a feast 
forhim. And all in the midst of the hideous 
state and circumstances of China—debts and 
dunning, undying quarrels, innumerable dis- 
eases, cruel wrongs practiced on children, 
women crushed, those willing to escape from 
gambling frequently enthralled, the Sabbath 
opposed by all the institutions of the country, 
family life a terror, social life all hard, men- 
dacious, selfish, and a paternal (?) government 
built upon might against right. Let the self- 
denying friends of China missions know that 
the word they send of rest to the weary and 
heavy-laden is not less sweet here than when 
first uttered by the Lord.” 





--The Roman Catholics have a mission 
among the lepers at Malakai, in the Hawaiian 
group. The government gathers up the lepers 
and sends them to the mission, where they are 
kindly cared for. A priest, who has been at 
this dreadful post seven years, says he has 
buried from 150 to 200 a year of these poor 
creatures, who are in a most loathsome condi_ 
tion. He writes: ‘‘ Half my people look like 
living skeletons, whom the worms have already 
gbeun to devour, internally first and then ex- 
ternally. Their bodies consist of one hideous 
sore, which is very rarely cured. As for the 
odor they emit, imagine the jam fetet of the 
tomb of Lazarus.’’ Connected with the mis- 
sion fs an orphanage for young girls and two 
schools, the teachers of which are paid by the 
government. 


.... The report of the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions, speaking of the Gaboon and Corisco 
Mission in Africa, says that it lacks the excit- 
ing interest awakened by newly-discovered 
regions in the interior ; but it is still a mis- 
sion of great importance and will furnish a 
good base of operations from which to reach 
the interior. The Board is considering wheth- 
er it is not expedient to establish a new sta- 
tion at Kabinda, on the coast, near the Congo, 
with the view of ascending that river when it 
is safe to do so. The mission now extends 
370 miles along the coast, from 170 nortfl to 
200 miles south of Equator, and has access to 
aeonsiderable popriation, including a tribe of 
cannibals (the Fangwes) of the interior, who 
often come almost to the mission-doors at 


Kangwe. 


--.. The receipts of the China Inland Mission 
for the past year were $43,460, a decrease of 
$6,455. The number of missionaries employed 
is sixty-five, of whom twenty-six are married 
and twenty-four unmarried men and fifteen 
unmarried ladies, There are one bupdred 
native helpers. 


~— Bhews of the Werk, 


TuerE is no longer any doubt that the 
vessel which recently fired on two American 
schooners in Cuban waters belonged to the 
Spanish navy. Information to that effect has 
been already received from Minister Fairchild. 


It is said that the Spanish authorities will | 


justify the act, on the grounds that it is com- 
petent for Spanish vessels to fire upon suspi- 
cious vessels, whether carrying the American 
or other colors, within two marine leagues of 
the Cuban shore. 

...-Twenty-one men, including the assist- 
ant superintendant and two foremen, were 
suffocated in the approach to the Hudson 
River Tunnel, on the morning of the 21st inst. 
The compressed air used in the tunnel blew a 
hole through the temporary roof before a leak 
which had been discovered could be stopped, 
and the roof collapsed. Twenty-eight men 
were beneath it and seven escaped. 


....Judge-Advocate Horace Russell, of 
Governor Cornell’s staff, and assistant to 
District Attorney Phelps, of this city, has been 
appointed Judge of the Supreme Court by the 
Governor, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Chief Judge Curtis. 


...-The chairman, manager, and auditor of 
an English insurance company have been 
sentence to hard labor for periods varying 
from six to eighteen months, for falsifying the 
company’s accounts. 

.-General Gonzalez, the newly-elected 
president of Mexico, was shot aton the 13th 
of July, while receiving an ovation. Several 
rebellions have broken out in different parts 
of the Republic. 


....-The steamer ‘‘Dessong,” having on 
board ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needle,” the obelisk pre- 
sented to the City of New York by the Khédive 
of Egypt, arrived at this port on the 19th inst. 


.-It is reported that Austria and Germany 
are determined that the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Berlin with respect to Montenegro 
and Greece shall be strictly carried out. 


.- Spotted Tail, the Indian chief, has re- 
moved his children from the Training School, 
and the tribe have asked the President to de- 
pose him and appoint a new chief. 

..It was stated in the House of Commons, 
on the 22dinst., that the English Government 
would favorably consider any proposal for an 
international copyright. 

..-Hopes are entertained that the war be- 
tween China and Russia will be averted: but 
the Czar has declined to receive the Chinese 
ambassador. 

.-Rhode Island has a population of 276,- 
710, a gain of 59,307, or 27.28 per cent., since 
1870. There is a gain in every town but five. 

....-By an explosion of powder in the Rus- 
sian artillery works at Koorsk eighteen per- 
sons were killed and twelve wounded. 


..-Abdurahman Khan has been acknowl- 
edged Ameer of Afghanistan, and the British 
army is to withdraw in three weeks. 


.-The Austrian Government will send an 
fron clad to participate in a naval demonstra- 
tion in Turkish waters. 

.. The Russian Government has given an 
order for the construction of four torpedo- 
boats in England. 

..-Utah has a population in round numbers 
of 144,000, an increase of sixty-five per cent. 
in the last decade. 


.. The Bank of France will, it is anid, raise 
its rate of discount, to prevent the export of 
gold. 

.... The work of pacification is reported to 
” steadily going on inthe Argentine Repub- 
Cc. 


....-Mr. Parnell has accepted the presidency 
of an amnesty movement for Irish exiles. 

...-Extensive preparations are being made 
by Turkey, in case of war with Greece. 

---e The Porte still refuses to comply with 
the terms of the Berlin Conference. 

..The reports of the impending changes 

in the Italian ministry are denied. 


.-Boston has a population of 363,565, an 
increase of 71,066 in ten years. 


...The fever in the West of Ireland is ree 
ported to be fast dying out. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, 


ited in Great Britain and United States, 
differs from all es extracts of beef in that it con- 
tains _ albumen and fibrine f 
not only stimulating, but nutritious. It is very 
ighly recommended by physicians. 

Price, 35c., 60c., and $1 per tin. General Agents for 
the United States, Ropert Suoemaxer & Co., N. E. 
cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. . 

For sale by all retail druggists. 
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STAR SPRING WATER. 





Been endorsed for thirty mw ee by the public. Ow- 
t amount o} 


STAR SPRI N@. COMPANY, 
SARATOGA, N, Y. 


AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER. 
Winds up cord itself. 
“A shows ion of 
owed reel ; up. No 
f, breaking of glasses; v 

handy. housands "a 
them are in use. By mail, 
25 cents. 





McDOULGA LL. Mitre, 
oe 4 Liberty Place, N.Y. 
£ ROBINSON’S 

SUR ET A URE 


RHEUMATISM 


NEUR “4 EL GIA. 
Remedy for all diseases arising from an impure and 
vitiated state of the blood. ANTIDOTE for MALARIA. 
Will be sent by mail, upon receipt of retail price, 
Fifty Cents. . W. ROBINSON & sox Y 
Send for Circular. 184 Greenwich St., N 


Congress Wate. 


This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
ete. Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tie and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale in bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
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‘HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
Grand Central Hotel, 


Mt. Desert Island, Bar Harbor, Mo. 


This Hotel is now open. Extensive additions have 
been made since last year ss it now offers accom. 
modation for 800 te high —_ affords 
beautiful views, bo ‘eland and seaw: Ite he -_ 
ful ———— = the easy manner in wich it can - 4 

van ‘or boa’ and , excel- 

restt che ail ccultes make 
on the coast of 

















Enclose a stamp to W. E. DUNN, 332 Lexing- 
ton Av., N. Y., and receive information inval- 
uable to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 











situated near the Coast of Maine, 
from Boston by the Eastern R. R. to 
ye through the 
finest marine scenery in ddress 
R. HAMOR & BONS.” Proprietors. 


STANWIX HALL, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
the Modern Improvementa, Rooms with or with- 
out ai oard. Ly $1.00 per day and upward for 
Rooms. Rates for Board a and $3.00 
per day. Le ony rates will be made tor large parties 


permanent guests. 
CEBRA “QUACKENBUSH, Manager. 


Prospect Park Hotel, 


CATSKILL, N. Y.- 
First-class in every sy — Accommodates 400. 


bse Cay ae oO 
June 15th to to Oct. Ist. Acoesal le by Hudson River 
Railroad and Albany day bo 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL CO. 


KENMORE, 


situated conn’ ‘North beurl and ot 
nas the finest location Ha ‘the Ne elty and is within easy 


distance of De New Capitol, and all 
Peptic Buttatn epee “ 


FIRST-CLASS IN AXERY BPSPEcT.. 
THE COLUMBIAN HOTEL, 


Broadway (opposite Congress Park), 
C. E. PALMER, Proprietor, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Catskill Mountains. 


GRANT HOUSE, CATSKILL, N. ¥., 

















sae ene and ba -half S10" to a 0 ger reek. according fo 
size ont te location of Bituation u ~~ 





sounery ; pleasant drives. Address 
GRANT & CORNELL, Ontekill, N. ¥, 
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The Dansville Sanitarium. 


A health resort for invalids and overworked profes 
sional men and the most restful of all places for care- 
worn and tired-out people needing recuperation and 
out-of-door life. Delightful mountain scenery; the 
best of water; no fogs; nu malaria; excellent bathing 
facilities, including the famous MOLIERE THERMO 
ELECTRIC BATH. A corps of “regular” physicians, 
including lady physician for special work; also kind 
an c 





d ble ed with 

e: , ote. but pecial attention given 
adapting a healthful diet from a scientific standpoint 
to aan div: T which include rates 


‘erms, 
ers, as well as} lar ar Patients, have been re- 
duced. Institution twenty-two years established. 
Send Cy 9 > for picture and ciroulare, giving full par- 
ticulars. 
OUR HOME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 
WM. TAYIO“. a 


INMAN LINE. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 














CITY OF BERLIN..........sseeseeeees 5,491 Tons. 
CITY OF RICHMOND ........00++ 32. .4,607 
CITY OF CHESTER...... ood - 
CITY OF MONTREAL. 4490 * 





CITY OF NEW YORK.. 
These magnificent steamers are among the strong- 
est, largest, and ee gh em ee mareoresy 
modern mepreranen, including hot and cold wa 
ond electric bells in staterooms, revolving - Bay 
saloons, bath, and emoking rooms 6, r-shops, etc. 
For rates 0 of a praeege and ether information, Opply to 
ALE, Agent, 31 Broadway, 


‘| Anchor Line U. $. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

From Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 
Devonia...July 3lst, 1 P.M. | Bolivia..Aug. 14th, 11 a. ™. 
California, Aug. 7th, 6 a.m. | Ethio) ia. Aug. ist, 6am. 

These steamers do not carry cattle, tat rei or pigs. 
Cabinz, $60 to @80. Excursion tickets cod Fates. 
Second Cabin, 

NEW YORK TO LONDON oN DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street, 
Alsatia....July 8ist, 1 P.M. | *Utopia....Aug. 7th, 64.™, 

Steamers marked ¢ thus * do no’ carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55and tickets rates. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 

7 Bowling Green. 


CUNARD _ VINE. 


With the view of aiminishin the chances of col- 
Beton the steamers of this e @ specified course 
all seasons of the a 











~~ as outward passage from Queenstown to New 
York or Boston crossing the — of 50 at 48 lati- 
tude, or +! to the north of 42. 





On t eward p ridian of 
60 at 42, or nothing to the north of ra 
FRO YORK TO LIVEKPOOL 
FRO NORT ER. 
GALLIA...........0455- ednesday, August + SP.m. 
Sic cdessecescens Wednestay, August 11th, 8 am. 
ALGERIA ....00..0..+.- Wednesday, August isth; Sr.m. 


Cabin passage and return Sokess on favorableterms, 
Steerage tickets to and from all parts of Euro + 


Bovine ¢ — es Se oHANCRLYN a jay 


STATE LINE. 


PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS YORE. 
GLASGOW BN ae EENSTOWN, BEL- 
FAST, LONDO OR 


The ncommsdattons! tions by aH Vine are 
for comfort and The © 
added two new and superior steamshi 

which is now one of the finest on the Th gd 

LiRst Cm SaLoon, $60 to $75, according to state- 
room accommodations. Return, $110 to $1 

SECOND CABIN (everything furnished), $40. 
$75. STEERAGCE, 

Es jally low rates to clergymen and their 

families. Send for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 
72 Broadway, New York. 


OCEAN EXC URSIONS. 


Old Dominion Steamthiy Company, 


FOR 
Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond, Old Petnt 
Comfort, White Sulphur Springs, 
the South and Southwest, 
from Pier 43 North River, foot of Christopher 8t., every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 3 P.M. 
FOR 
Lewes, Delaware, and Rehoboth Beach, 
from Pier 37, foot of Beach St., every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 3 P. M. 
These routes offer an excursion to Norfolk and 
return—650 miles ocean—sail occupying but 234 days; 
and to Lewes—315 es—one day. Steamers and 
table unexceptio: 


General Office, 197 Greenwich Street, N. ¥. 
W. H. STANFORD, Secretary. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tue LxpEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., 2 peenare of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT’? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in = respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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NOTICES 


2” All commanications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas cf his journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P,-O. Box 2787. 

t? All communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 


communicetions from subseribers and advertisers to 
THY INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 
tt?” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 


munications. Whatever is Intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

t?™” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our cotrespondents. 

t@ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park 
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THE WRONG GOD. 


ONCE upon a time Jupiter came down 
from Olympus to Athens, to get the people 
to worship him; and they did it in this 
wise: 

One set of men worshiped the ground on 
which he alighted. 

Another set worshiped the day on which 
he came. 

Another set worshiped his mantle and 
his sandals. 

Another set worshiped the eagle which 
accompanied him as his symbol. 

And Jupiter complained that in all this 
worship they worshiped everything but 
him. 

God once, in like manner, came down 
from heaven to get the people to adore him, 
and they did it similarly: 

One set of men adored the place where 
he came, the stable where he was born, the 
manger in which he lay, and the oxen and 
asses Which were with him there. 

Another set adored the day on which he 
came, on which he left, and on which he 
did his chief works—Christmas, Easter, 
Good Friday, and Whitsuntide. 

Another set adored his mother, his kins- 
folks, and his companions—Mary, Joseph, 
and the saints. 

Another set adored his place of death, 
the cross, the sepulcher, the Mount of Cal- 
vary, the City of Jerusalem 

And in all this adoring of so many things 
about him, they did not adore him, 

And Jupiter, in order to make men bet- 
ter worshipers, erected a temple, where 
they might meet for the purpose. 

But, instegd of meeting and worshiping 
him there, they fell te worshiping the tem- 





until they forgot all about Jupiter, in the 
adoration of the things which he provided 
for their convenience in his worship. 

And Jupiter appointed teachers to in- 
struct them in his worship, and times for 
meeting, and ways of worshiping him. 

But the people fell to worshiping the 
teachers, instead of following them; and 
they worshiped the seasons, and services, 
and all other means which Jupiter had pro- 
vided for his worship, and they never once 
worshiped Jupiter. 

And so, in like manner, God collected his 
worshipers into ap assembly or church, and 
appointed teachers therein, that they might 
better reverence him. But they went to 
reverencing the assembly, and the teachers 
and all the appointments of the church, 
until they forgot all about God. 

And when he had them erect buildings 
for worship, they got to reverencing the 
buildings, instead of worshiping God there- 
in; and they reverenced all that was in 
them—the altar, the pots, the cloths, and 
the furn ture—and did not worship God. 

And when he appointed times and sea- 
sons for worshiping him, they got te rev- 
erencing the seasons and services, instead 
of him. 

And Jupiter, that he might enlighten the 
people in his worship, gave them written 
instructions, to serve in his absence; but 
the people, instead of reading them, wor- 
shiped them, and often, without opening 
them, preserved them as their most sacred 
objects of devotion. 

And God, likewise, that he might en- 
lighten men, gave them a book with instruc- 
tions; but they took the book, instead of the 
instructions, and often, without reading it, 
reverenced it, and, without worshiping 
according to it, declared that they believed 
it and that their dutics therein were ful- 
filled. 

And Jupiter, that he might make them 
better as his worshipers, gave them an ex- 
ample, teaching them by his own conduct 
how to live and act and pray. 

And they worshiped his example, instead 
of following it, and celebrated his deeds, 
instead of imitating them. 

And God, in like manner, to make men 
better worshipers, gave them his example 
—praying, fasting, and Joving, as he would 
have men do. 

But they worshiped his example, instead 
of following it, celebrating his fasting, his 
praying, and his deeds of love, without 
imitating them. 





THE FRAUD MILL. 





SENATOR WALLACE and his committee 
have had an opportunity, from the recent 
examination of Mr. Davenport, of this city, 
to learn something of the huge Democratic 
frauds perpetrated in this city in 1868, by 
which the state was carried for Hoffman 
for governor and Horatio Seymour as the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. 
Mr. Davenport was just the man to give 
the information, as he was at the time em- 
ployed by the Union League Club to in- 
vestigate the whole subject. He did so 
with a thoroughness and boldness that have 
ever since made him unpopular with Dem- 
ocrats. He ascertained that, just before 
the election of 1868, between sixty and 
seventy thousand bogus naturalization 
papers were issued in this city, mainly 
by Judges Barnard and McCunn, who ran 
the naturalization mill day and night, and 
sometimes turned aliens into citizens at the 
rate of five hundred in an hour, putting 
them into the hopper not as individuals, but 
dumping in whole grists of them. Some 
twenty thousand false papers were issued 
in blank, without even the form of a per- 
sonal application, with no transaction be- 
fore any court, and with no record of the 
proceeding. Such papers were all ready 
to be filled up by the insertion of any name; 
and some of them were sent to Connecticut, 
where a contract had been made to furnish 
them at the rate of fifty cents apiece. Pro. 
fessional witnesses were employed to do the 
false swearing and keep the mill running. 

This is the way the business of citizen- 
making was conducted by Democratic 
managers and Democratic judges in the 
fall of 1868. The large Republican majority 
in the rest of the state was overcome by a 
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ple, and the altar in the temple, and the | huge fraudulent majority obtained in this | securing the needed airing, which would 
stoves, and the poker, and other utensils, | city; and thus the state, as was intended, i 





was carried for Seymour and Hoffman. The 
managers did not content themselves with 
frauds in naturalization; but, in order to 
makes a sure thing of it, perpetrated enor- 
mous frauds in counting the votes, in some 
of the election districts giving the Democ- 
racy a larger majority than the total popu- 
lation therein, including every man, wo- 
man, and child. A prominent leader of 
the Tammany Democracy was sitting on 
the stoop of Congress Hall, at Saratoga 
Springs, in the previous August, and an- 
other Democrat, residing in a different 
state, asked him how large would be the 
Democratic majority in the City of New 
York. The reply was in these words: 
“That depends upon how large a Dem- 
ocratic majority it will take to carry the 
state.” This explains the naturalization 
frauds and the counting frauds at the en- 
suing election. But for these frauds the 
state would have becn Republican by sev- 
eral thousands. Outside of this city the 
Republicans had a large majority, which 
was overcome, with some ten thousand 
votes to spare, by one of the most bare- 
faced frauds ever perpetrated. 

It was in the light of the facts, as they 
were subsequently brought te the knowl- 
edge of Congress, that the Federal election 
laws were enacted, that have ever since 
given the Democrats so much trouble. This 
fraud suggested the legislation as the means 
of preventing its repetition in the future. 
Though the Constitution gives Congress 
the power to make regulations or alter 
state regulations when members of the 
Huuse of Representatives are chosen, it had 
not hitherto exercised this power, except as 
to the time of the election. The occurences 
in this city in 1868, however, taught Con- 
gress the necessity of further legislation on 
the subject; and this in 1870 and 1871 was 
supplied by providing for the presence of 
specified Federal officers at such elections 
and investing them with certain powers, 
and also by providing penalties for fraudu- 
lent registration and fraudulent voting. 
The whole purpose of this legislation is to 
guard the ballot-box against fraud. As to 
its constitutionality, there can now be no 
question, since the Supreme Court of the 
United States has expressly settled this 
point, in a recent decision. 

Not among the least of the reasons why 
all good citizens should labor for the defeat 
of the Democratic party this fall is the 
fact that its success would undoubtedly 
result in the repeal of the Federal election 
laws enacted in 1870 and 1871. Thisis one 
of the issues of the campaign. The 
Democrats, as a party, are opposed to these 
laws, and mean to get rid of them, if they 
can. The present Congress would have 
repealed them, but for the President. It 
has done its utmost to break their force, by 
appending virtually repealing acts, as polit- 
ical ‘‘riders,” to appropriation bills; and 
but for the veto of the President its efforts 
would have been successful. Do the people 
desire the continuance of Federal laws 
designed and calculated to secure honest 
elections when members of the House of 
Representatives are chosen? If so, then 
they must not elect a Democratic Congress 
and a Democratic President. 





SUNDAY EXCURSIONS. 


Ir is evident that the disposition to make 
of Sunday a day of recreation is growing; 
at least in the metropolis and its vicinity. 
So many men, women, and children crowd 
down upon the wharves and at the car 
stations Sunday mornings that the steamers 
and cars can scarcely carry them away. 
Most of these pleasure seekers go to the 
seashore, which in recent years has been 
made very attractive, and the plea advanced 
on behalf of these Sunday excursions is 
that they are for the benefit of poor fam- 
ilies, cooped up all the week in tene- 
ment-houses and unable on any other 
day of the week to get a mouthful of fresh 
air. This is the ground on which many 
Christians give their approval to what 
under other circumstances they would 
heartily condemn. There is no question, 
however, but that these excursions tend to 
lower the character of the Sabbath in the 





eyes of all participating in them, and the 
question would be worth investigating 
whether theré is not some other way of 
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not be objectionable, if it were true 
beyond doubt that those for whom the 
excursions are planned are those who 
benefit by them. We are not at all 
satisfied that it is the poor day laborer, 
with his worn-out wife and sickly children, 
who is most frequent among the Sunday 
passengers. Theshiftless, lazy element of 
the population, who care more for a ‘‘ good 
lark” than for the physical benefits of the 
sea-air, and young men, who could just as 
well go to the seashore on other days, prob- 
ably make up the bulk of the pleasure- 
seekers; and it is they who give character 
to the excursions, which seem to be more 
like drunken frolics, judging from the re- 
ports in the daily papers, than anything else. 
We would certainly suppose that no re- 
spectable family would care to be found in 
such crowds. Beer and liquors are pro- 
vided, and are bought and consumed in 
large quantities; and profane and indecent 
language aad disgraceful scenes are to be 
heard and witnessed where on other days 
of the week there are quietness and pro- 
priety of conduct. 

If the excursionists really go to the sea- 
shore for physical benefits, they take a 
singular method to get them. Noman of 
sense would contend that the excitement 
and crush of the crowd and the free use 
of liquors are better calculated to give 
rest and recuperation, even with a few 
hours on the seashore, than quiet life ina 
tenement-house. Our opinionis that few 
derive any appreciable benefit from these 
Sunday excursions, while much harm is 
done by them. 1. A great deal of bad 
company is gathered together. 2. Rowdy- 
ism and drunkenness are exhibited. 8. 
No respect for the day or its associations is 
manifested. 4. The conditions are un- 
favorable to the physical bencfits sought. 
5. A great deal of unnecessary labor is 


caused. 6. A great deal of money is 
squandered. 7. The influences are not 
healthful. 


lf any part of New York City is danger- 
ous to life by reason of the condition of the 
streets or of the tenement-houses, there are 
officers who are responsible and there are 
laws to compel them to do their duty. If 
the streets are kept in good order and fam- 
ilies are cleanly in their habits, life would 
be endurable in the city the year round. 
There are parks, there are rivers on both 
sides of the city, where the tenement pop- 
ulation can get fresh sir, and there are op- 
portunities which most may avail them- 
selves of to get out into the country two or 
three days every summer. But, in any 
case, it would be better for all concerned if 
there were no Sunday excursions. We 
don’t want a Puritanic Sabbath, on the one 
hand, nor a Continental Sabbath, on the 
other 





A SINGULAR DOCUMENT. 


Six months ago Zion’s Advocate, and 
probably other Baptist papers, quoted at 
length what purported to be a copy of the 
records of the Crowle (England) Baptist 
Church Book, composed between the years 
1598 and 1606, according to which immer- 
sion was then practiced and persons dis- 
tinguished in New England history were 
there immersed. Knowing that this docu- 
ment contradicted all known Baptist his- 
tory, we wrote to Dr. H. M. Dexter, ask- 
ing information as to the proofs of its gen- 
uinencss. He kindly replied that it was a 
very suspicious document, and he has since 
published in The Oongregationalist extensive 
evidence which would show that it is fraud 
ulent. We, meanwhile, several weeks ago, 
mentioned the fact, well known now for 
some years to scholars, though, apparently, 
unfamiliar to most Baptists, that, while 
immersion was the prevailing method of 
baptism in the early Church, the Baptists 
themselves, while insisting on ‘‘ believers’ 
baptism,” did not baptize by immersion 
before 1641, and that John Smith was bap. 
tized by eprinkling, as were Spilsbury, 
Kiffin, Roger Williams, and the first church 
in Providence, and John Clarke and his 
church in Newport. Our Baptist contem- 
poraries show their intelligence by making 
no attempt to deny these facts, though they 
do not freely confess them. 

‘We may be allowed to present some 
evidence, supplementary to that in 7h 
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Congregationalist, showing the true char written to the Scrooby church, from 








acter of those Crowle records, the only 
existing evidence of baptist immersion 
before 16338. 

So far from being a document of the 
Puritan times, it smells entirely of the 
library of a general Baptist preacher of the 
New Conncction, with strong pietistic 
leanings and defective honesty. It con- 
tains, in the first instance, a Church Cove- 
nant, said to be that of the General Bap- 
tist Church at Crowle, in Lincolnshire, and 
dated January 4th, 1699. Now, so far as 
our reading goes, church covenants were 
not in use during that period. They area 
rather more modern invention, coming into 
use during the next age. There is no 
evidence of antiquity in the language of 
this writing, except the use of ‘“‘ ye” for the 
article ‘‘ the”; but in that the document is 
not uniform and consistent. It employs 
also, in one instance, the word Psdo-bap- 
tistry, which, to say the least, is quite sus- 
picious fora paper claiming to belong to 
the Puritan period. So far as our reading 
goes, the Baptists never used that word prior 
to the year 1660; but always said, in the 
place of it, ‘‘ Infants’ Baptism,” ‘‘ Childish 
Baptism,” or ‘‘ Baby Baptism.” 

The dates ure all given in the modern 
style. For instance, we read January 4th, 
1599. But a writing of this period would 
most likely have given that date as follows: 
The 11th moneth, the 4th day, 1599. (So- 


called.) 
Several persons have subscribed the 


Covenant as elders of the church ; but the 
Baptists did not possess any such office as 
preaching elders until after their contact 
with the Menonites. We know very accu- 
rately the steps and processes by which this 
office was borrowed, in the year 1608, and 
incorporated into Baptist church polity. 
Hence, we submit that it isan awkward an- 
achronism to represent the Baptists as pos- 
sessing elders in full blow and blossom 
nine years before that office was introduced 
among them. 

This copy of the Church Covenant very 
wisely refrains from giving the names of 
the thirty-two persons whose signatures, or 
marks, are said to be found in it; and very 
unwisely adds at the close certain. names 
which teach us at a glance that the writing 
is spurious. We know too much about the 
lives of William Brewster and William 
Bradford to be told at this age of the world 
that they were renegade Baptist preachers. 
The Crowle Covenant is exceedingly un 
happy in making such a claim. 

The Christian name of Mr. Helwys is 
given here as Henry, while, as a matter of 
fact, it was Thomas. 

We call attention to the following entry 
in the archives of the city of Amsterdam, 
under date of August 23d, 1608: 

‘“*MARRIED.—John Morton, of Gainsborough, 
25 years of age, bolting-cloth maker, to Jane 
Hodgkin, of Worksop, 23 years of age.”’ 

According to this, in the year 1599, when 
this Covenant was dated, ‘‘ Elder” John 
Morton was only 16 years of age, which, 
‘‘ with submission to better judgments,” we 
affirm was too early in life to admit of his 
being regularly installed as the elder of a 
Baptist church, and of his baptizing John 
Smyth in the River Don, near Epworth. 
The statement that John Morton baptized 
John Smyth, in the River Don, on the 24th 
March, 1606, does not tally with the ex- 
press testimony of E. Jessop, in his ‘‘ Dis- 
covery of the Errors of the English Ana- 
baptists,” London, 1623. Mr. Jessop tells 
us that he ‘‘ sometime walked in the same 
errors with them,” and, hence, ought to 
know whereof heaffirms. But he expressly 
records the fact that ‘‘ Mr. Smyth baptized 
himself first, and then Mr. Helwis and John 
Morton with the rest.”—(Barclay, ‘‘ Inner 
Life of the Religious Societies of the Com- 
monwealth,” London, 1876.) The event to 
which Jessop is referring took place in the 
year 1608, two years after that of which 
this forgery pretends to give an account. 

It is probable that Smyth was already in 
Holland on the 24th of March, 1606. Bar- 
clay (pp. 52, 53) says: ‘‘ The date of John 
Smyth and ‘his company ’ leaving England 
for Amsterdam is not known; but it is 
probable that this took place between 1604 
and 1606, and the formation of the Scrooby 
church took place about 1606. Smyth ad- 
‘lressed a letter ‘to certain brethren in 8.,’ 
which may doubtless be taken to have been 








Amsterdam, at this date.” 

The story given under date of September 
8d, 1608, about William Brewster engaging 
a captain to carry seventy-two of the 
Crowle churchmembers “from Grimsby to 
Holiand” shows an unhappy inadvertence 
on the part of this pious fraud. If he had 
read Waddington or Barclay with due at- 
tention, he would have seen that this event 
took place in the spring of 1608, instead of 
four years and a half earlier, in 1608. He 
would have seen, likewise, that the sturdy 
Dutch captain who carried the Pilgrims 
Srom Grimsby to Holland did not betray 
them, but performed his duty faithfully. 
He would have seen, moreover, that the be- 
trayal of which he speaks occurred the 
year before, at Boston, and not at Grimsby; 
and tha: it was the church at Scrooby, and 
not the church at Crowle, which was be- 
trayed. ; 

But we have said enough to confirm Dr. 
Dexter’s conclusion from other internal 
evidence that this fragment purporting to 
be taken from an ancient church-book in 
Lincolnshire is not genuine. 

And this reminds us that our Baptist 
friends do not give sufficient honor to the 
man who deserves all their praise for hav- 
ing recovered to Protestants the apostolic 
rite of immersion. We do not remember 
to have seen a single reference in their cur- 
rent newspaper press, in the encomiums 
that pass current at their anniversaries, to 
the man whose name ought to eclipse far 
that of Roger Williams—we mean Edward 
Barber, the father of modern immersion. 





THE APOSTATE’S CREED. 


I BELIEVE in the chaotic Nebula, self-ex- 
istent Evolver of Heaven and earth, and in 
the differentiation of its original homoge- 
neous Mass, its first-begotten Product, which 
was self-formed into separate worlds; 
divided into land and water; self-organized 
into plants and animals; reproduced in like 
species; further developed into higher 
orders; and finally refined, rationalized, 
and perfected in Man. He descended from 
the Monkey, ascended to the Philosopher, 
and sitteth down in the rites and customs 
of Civilization, under the laws of a devel- 
oping Sociology. From thence he shall 
come again, by the disintegration of the 
culminated Heterogeneousnegs, back to the 
original Homogeneousness of Chaos. 

I believe in the wholly impersonal Abso- 
lute, the wholly un-Catholic Church, the 
Disunion of the Saints, the survival of the 
Fittest, the Persistence of Force, the Dis- 
persion of the Body, and in Death Ever. 
lasting. 





A BASE FORGERY. 


Tue World, of this city, last week pub- 
lished what purported to be the language 
of Mr. Justice Swayne, uttered in 1879, 
and stating the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States with reference 
to the connection of General Garfield with 
the so-called ‘‘De Golyer contract.” The 
next day the World republished the lan- 
guage, with editorial comments, in which 
it severely reflected upon General Garfield, 
and sustained its criticism by referring to 
the alleged words of Mr. Justice Swayne. 
The words thus imputed to this eminent 
jurist are these: 

‘* The agreement with General Garfield, 
a member of Congress, to pay him five 
thousand dollars as a contingent fee for 
procuring a contract which was itself made 
to depend upon a future appropriation by 
Congress (which appropriation could only 
come from’a committee of which he was 
chairman) was a sale of official influence, 
which no veil can cover, against the plain 
est principles of public policy. No coun- 
selor-at law, while holding high office, has 
a righ to put himself in a position of 
tempta‘ion, and, under pretense of making 
a legal argument, exert his official influ- 
ence upon public officers dependent upon 
his future action. Certainly the courts of 
justice will never lend themselves to en- 
force contracts obtained by such influence.” 

This, upon its face, looks very formidable, 
considering the source and application of 
the opinion. What are the facts? 

The fact is that the language paraded by 
the World and other Democratic papers 
before the public as the utterance of Mr. 
Justice Swayne isa base.fabrication. The 
case in which he is said to have used the 
words was never before the Supreme Court 
at all. Having his attention called to the 


matter, he himself wrote out an explicit 
denial of the whole statement, and author- 
ized its publication, in which he says: 
‘The statements in the World are an entire 
fabrication and without a particle of truth 
to sustain them.” 

This is not all. Ex-Senator Doolittle, 
who is now a thoroughgoing Democrat and 
was counsel in the case in which the lan- 
guage is pretended to have been used, 
declares the extract to be a forgery. He 
explicitly denies that ‘‘the De Golyer case 
ever went to the Supreme Court, or that 
Justice Swayne ever used the language 
attributed to him,” and adds: ‘‘It is just 
to General Garfield, to Justice Swayne, and 
to myself that I should at once correct this 
mistake.” Mr. Doolittle himself, acting as 
counsel for the defendants in the suit of 
Chittenden against De Golyer and McClel- 
land, for the purpose of getting a share of 
the profits of the pavement contracts, sub- 
mitted a brief, not to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, but to Judge Farwell, of 
the Circuit Court, in which—as a lawyer 
doing his best for his clients—he sought 
to show that these contracts were against 
public policy and adverted to the five-thou- 
sand-dollar fee paid to General Garfield. 
All that was said he said as an advocate; 
and yet his words are published as the 
words of Mr. Justice Swayne, when stating 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Albany Argus, on the 
18th of last June, gave this language as an 
extract from a brief submitted by Mr. Doo- 
little to Judge Farwell, and the World, 
presumptively knowing the truth on the 
subject, published the language as the ut- 
terance of Mr. Justice Swayne. 


The publication has the appearance not 
simply of a ‘‘ mistake,” as Mr. Doolittle 
calls it, but of a deliberate forgery. And, 
now that the forgery is exposed, the World 
has not the grace to repent of it and square- 
ly take it back. It squirms under the ex- 
posure, but does not recall or correct the 
lie. It will not allow its readers to see 
either Justice Swayne’s denial or Mr. Doo. 
little’s letter. 


As to this De Golyer contract, which now 
so much troubles the Democrats, we submit 
the following extract from the testimony of 
General Garfield before the congressional 
committee, in 1877. 


‘‘ A day or two before the adjournment 
of the ngress, Which adjourned in the 
latter part of May or in the first part of 
June, 1872, Richard C. Parsons, who was a 
practicing lawyer in Cleveland, but was 
then the marshal of the Supreme Court and 
an old acquaintance of mine, came to my 
house and said that he was called away 
summarily by important business; that he 
was retained in a case on which he had spent 
a great deal of time, and that there was but 
one thing remaining to be done—to make a 
brief of the relative merits of alarge num- 
ber of wooden pavements; that the Board 
of Public Works had agreed that the 
would put down a certain amount of wood. 
en pavements in the city, a certain amount 
of concrete, and a certain amount of other 
kinds of pavement; that they had fixed the 
price at which they would put down each 
of the different kinds, and that the only 
thing remaining was to determine which 
was the best pavement of each of these sev- 
eral kinds. He said he should lose his fee 
unless the brief on the merits of these pave- 
ments was made, and that he was sudden- 
ly and necessarily called away home, and 
he asked me to prepare the brief. He 
brought his papers to my house and models 
of the pavement. Itold himI could not 
look at the case until the end of the session. 
When Congress adjourned, I sat down to the 
case in the most open manner, as I would 
prepare a brief for the Supreme Court, and 
worked upon this matter. There were, 
perhaps, forty kinds of wood pavement, 
and several chenli analyses of the 
ingredients of the different pavements. 
I went over the whole ground carefully 
and thoroughly, and pre a brief 
on the relative merits of these pave- 
ments, for the consideration of the Board. 
That was all I did. I had nothing to do 
with the terms of the contract. I knew 
nothing of its conditions and I never had 
a word to say about the price of the pave- 
ment. I knew nothing aboutit. I simply 
made a brief upon the relative merits of 
the various patent pavements; and it no 
more occurred to me that the thing I was 
doing had relation to a ring, or to a body 
of men connected with a scheme, or in any 
way connected with Congress, or reluted 
in any way to any of my duties in con- 
nection with the Committee on Appropri- 
ations than it occurred to me that it was 
interfering with your — rights as a 
citizen. ‘ repared brief and went 





jhome. Mr. subsequently sent me 
a portion of his own fee.” 








This is General Garfield’s sworn state- 
ment before the congressional committee, 
and not a word of it has ever been contra- 
dicted. He had no connection with or 
knowledge of any Washington ring and 
did not know De Golyer or McClelland. 
What and all he did was to prepare a 1. sef 
in the. case, at the request of his lawyer- 
friend, by whom he was paid for the service. 
There is not a fragment of evidence to 
show that this service had any connection 
with his duties asa member of Congress, 
or that he did anything as a member of 
Congress even suggesting such a connec- 
tion, either in his own mind or in point of 
fact. The effort of the Democrats to im- 
peach the character of General Garfield in 
this matter is the very meanest kind of 
political slander. It is deliberate and per- 
sistent lying for party purposes, equaled 
only by the gross and impudent forgery 
that sought to place on the lips of Mr. 
Justice Swayne words which he never ut- 
tered. If Democrats expect to defeat Gen- 
eral Garfield by this sort of campaigning, 
they very much misjudge both the intelli- 
gence and character of the American 
people. 





Enlitovial Aotes 
. 

We have said again and again that the com- 
ing question, or, rather, the present question 
before the Church is that of Inspiration. What 
is inspiration? What are its limits? What is 
ite extent? It is too much to expect that the 
Free Church of Scotland can dispose of this 
great question by any shirking of it; and we 
see that there is every probability that the 
Robertson Smith case is to be reopened in an- 
other form. By alargemajoritythe Presbytery 
of Edinburgh, professedly without prejudging 
the case, has voted to ask the Commission of 
the General Assembly to consider whether in 
his articles in Vol. XI of the Zncyclopedia 
Britannica there is not ground for further 
action against him.. We have looked over the 
extracts cited from these articles, and find that 
they are in precisely the same vein as those 
which have for four years distracted theChurch. 
Professor Smith—and this should be clearly 
admitted—while claiming to hold to the doc- 
trine of inspiration, does not believe that the 
Pentateuch is historical. He doubts whether 
Moses left any written documents besides the 
Decalogue, and he believes that the Levitical 
law was developed very differently and at a 
much later time than is represented in the 
Pentateuch. He sees nothing biographical in 
the tenth chapter of Genesis, with its genealo- 
gies of the nations, and he speaks especially of 
Eber as a ‘geographical abstraction.” It 
really seems that there ought to be room 
allowed in the Church for such as differ as to 
the nature and extent of the inspiration in 
which they all believe,or as to whether the Eber, 
begotten by Salah, was any more of an indi- 
vidual person than the Jebusite and the Amor- 
ite and the Girgasite and the Hivite and the 
Arkite and the Sinite and the Arvadite and the 
Zemarite and the Hamathite said to be begot- 
ten by Canaan. 








AFTER examining Prof. Robertson Smith’s 
contributions to the eleventh volume of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, The Interior con- 
cludes, that while their tone is disquieting, it 
would be more difficult upon them to secure a 
conviction for heresy than upon those in pre- 
vious volumes cn which the defeated prosecu- 
tion was based. For saying that Eber was a 
“ geographical abstraction” it would be diffi- 
cult to convict a man of heresy. And the 
same is true of the statemnents that Hebrew 
literature after the exile employs “ somewhat 
fantastic symbolic imagery,’’ and that the me- 
moirs of Ezraand Nehemiah, the books of 
Chronicles and Esther are “ singularly des- 
titute of literary merit’; or that the 
book of Jonah is generally regarded as 
an early example of the passion for 
parables and tales. And yet, it says, the 
impression is not wholesome. It certainly 
is not wholesome if there is not implied a 
hearty respect for the moral element that per- 
vades the whole Old ‘Testament, as well as the 
New. Of course, there are differences in the 
Scriptures. In some parts inspiration rises to 
a lofty hight, while in others there is nothing 
more than the compilation or narrative, which 
any prosaic man could make. Criticism can 
fairly recognize these distinctions, and even 
look for imperfections and excrescences which 
are inseparable from the human authorsbip 
which blended with revelation. So long as a 
critic uncovers bis head before the revelation 
and is reverent toward the ethical and religious 
instruction, Christianity meed not fear his 
most searching analysis. 


Tus public is leit singularly uninformed as 
to the facts which have led to thé retirement 
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of Professor W. Q. Scott from his chair in the 
Wooster University. So far as we can learn, 
Professor Scott, who was called from an im- 
portant pastoral charge in Philadelphia, which 
he filled without suspicion of heresy, has now 
been forced to resign, though he is said to 
have been an extremely successful teacher, 
because he lacked pronounced theological 
views. Dr. Robinson, we see, who is pres- 
ident of the board of trustees and who was 
one of the most decided opponents of Mr. 
Alcott in his theological difficulty last year, 
says, in explaining the case: 

“I don’t think he meant to teach heresy, 
but he failed to teach orthodoxy. Thetrouble 
ie, he is a scientist, and not a theologian. He 
has studied science so much that some of his 
ideas have been formulated by infidel science.” 
We learn that Professor Scott has taken meas- 
ures to bring his case before his own presby- 
tery (that of Philadelphia Central) at its next 
meeting, and we are confident that it will find 
that there is no ground for any charge against 
his soundness of faith. But, with some men, 
to have studied science is the next thing to 
being an infidel. 


Tae Christian Intelligencer says: 


‘* Tue InDEPENDENT has been spending con- 
siderable space and breath lately in calling 
our attention to certain allusions of Dr, 
Chambers in the Sunday-school Times to evo- 
lution and other scientific questions, evident- 
ly imagining that we would like to be after the 

‘octor with a very sharp stick, as we went for 
Prof. Toy, only we ‘ dars’n’t.’ We would sim- 
ply remind Taz INDEPENDENT that our objec- 
tion to Prof. Toy asa feeder of lambs was not 
because he differed with us on scientific eub- 
jects, but becauee of bis unsoundness on the 

nspiration of Scripture itself. When Dr. 
Chambers shows weakness in that direction, 
he will probably hear from us, and without 
waiting for prompting from our highly ‘ de- 
veloped’ contemporary.” 
Let us see. Was the objection to Prof. Toy 
** his unsoundness on the Inspiration of Scrip- 
ture itself’’? At the time when The Christian 
Intelligencer attacked Dr. Toy, the question of 
Dr. Toy’s opinions on inspiration was not at 
all before the public, and was only indi- 
rectly related to the point at issue. That 
point was whether it was allowable to 
teach that the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 
had primary reference to the pious ele- 
ment in the Jewish nation, as Dr. Toy 
—and Dr. Alexander—taught, and only a 
secondary reference to Jesus Christ. It was 
solely a matter of exegesis, and because Dr. 
Toy applied the language primarily to the 
pious Jews, rather than to Christ, The Uhrie- 
tian Intelligencer was alarmed and set the dogs 
onhim. It was not till later that his views on 
inspiration were published, Now, Dr. Cham- 
bers’s offense is certainly as grave. He be- 
eves that it may be and is proper to hold that 
God produced the human family by evolution, 
and not by direct creation. Now, does The 
Intelligencer deny that this is, on the face of it, 
@ greater strain on the plain interpretation of 
the words of the Bible than that of Dr. Toy? 
Ie it not quite as rationalizing? Does The 
Christian Intelligencer approve (as we heartily 
do) of Dr. Chambers’s language ? 








WE print this week iv our Obituary column 
a notice, from the hand of a distinguished 
friend, of the late Alexander McWhorter, of 
New Haven. We heartily endorse what is 
there said of the singular purity and intensity 
of character of that able but eccentric and 
fantastic scholar. As an illustration of that 
enthusiasm of research which overmastered 
his judgment, and thus annulled the value of 
his scholarly studies, we think it right to men- 
tion here one characteristic incident. Some 
years ago the present writer, being in New 
Haven, called on Dr. McWhorter, and was 
shown by him a Pheenician inscription which 
he had lately discovered on the leg of the 
“Cardiff Giant.’’ That the Cardiff Giant was 
anarrant fraud we were abundantly convinced ; 
but this inscription was of considerable 
length, composed in very passable Pheenician, 
with such allusions to Phoenician mythology as 
seemed proper and palwographically correct. 
Were the Giant genuine, it seemed to us in- 
credible that a real Pheenician inscription 
should have been written upon it here in New 
York State more than two thousand years ago; 
and were it, as we believed, a fraud, it seemed 
to us almost equally impossible that any vul- 
gar forger could have composed so scholarly a 
fabrication. We were utterly puzzled; forthe 
inscription, as found by Dr. McWhorter him- 
self on the statue, could hardly be anything 
else than genuine, while the evidence that the 
Giant itself was an imposture was conclu- 
sive. Justas we were leaving the house, in 
this most distracted state of mind, Dr. 
McWhorter asked us if we would not 
like to see a wax cast of the inscription. 
We gladly accepted the offer, and he 
brought it. Will it be believed? There was 
not on the wax the slightest indication of a 
single Pheenician letter, to eyes that had some 
experience in studying sach impressions. Dr. 
McWhorter had unconsciously invented every 
geutence, word, and letter of that extended 





inscription, and believed implicitly that he 
read it in the meaningless irregularities on the 
Giant’sleg. He afterward published it, and 
we believe that it found its way into a German 
Oriental magazine. Without cool, sound 
judgment, enthusiasm leads a scholar terribly 
astray. 





SzoretaRy Scuvrz’s speech last week at 
Indianapolis, Hke all his political speeches, 
abounds with good sense,temperately but 
forcibly expressed. It is specially addressed 
to that large body of citizens who care less 
for party than for good government, and who, 
when they go to the polls, generally control 
the result of elections. Looking at the Re- 
publican party in the character and qualifica- 
tions of tts presidential candidate, in its ante- 
cedents, and in the present condition of the 
public interests, as managed by this party, and 
also at the probable future, should it be con- 
tinued in power, and then contrasting this 
view with Democracy in the light of its history 
forthe last twenty years, with all ite shifts, 
inconsistencies, palpable incompetencies, and 
notorious blunders, with its readiness to affil- 
liate with anything for the sake of getting into 
power, and with its soldier candidate, who has 
never been anything buta soldier and given 
no evidence of competency for the complli- 
cated and various duties of the presidential 
office, Secretary Schurz at last comes to the 
conclusion that ‘‘the interests of the Republic 
demand the election of James A. Garfield to 
the Presidency of the United States.” He, of 
course, had no expectation that partisan 
Democrats would agree with him, and he 
made ne effort to convince them. Yet that 
large body of voters who want good goverp- 
ment more than anything else, and care very 
little about the offices or who fille them, provi- 
ded the public service is well conducted, will 
find in the speech an argument of great weight. 
We commend the speech to their careful read- 
ing. 


Wuire it is of prime importance that the 
Republicans should elect General Garfield, it 
is almost as important that they should gain 
eontrol of the next House of Representatives. 
The probability is that, if they do the one, 
they will also do the other. The anticipation 
of the Republican Congressional Committee 
is that they will gain at least one district in 
Virginia, two in Louisiana, four in Ohio, three 
in Pennsylvania, three in New York, one in 
Wisconsin, one in Minnesota, two in Illinois, 
one in Indiana, one in Iowa, one in Maine, and 
two in Missouri. This makes an aggregate of 
twenty-two ; and such a gain, if without any 
losses, would secure to Republicans the con- 
trol of the next House of Representatives. 
Let there be no feuds among Republicans in 
congressional districts ; and if in any of the 
districts such feuds now exist, let them be 
promptly healed, for the sake of the common 
cause. Every district should bea unit, and 
in every district Republicans should nominate 
their strongest and best man, no matter wheth- 
er he hasserved before in Congress or not. The 
contest both for the Presidency and the House 
of Representatives is to be a warm one and 
probably a close one; and this is no time for 
Republicans to divide their strength by local 
quarrels of any kind. The Demoerats will un- 
doubtedly elect nearly all the Southern rep- 
resentatives in the next Congress, and Repub- 
licans must offset this advantage by increasing 
their representatives from the North and 
West. The redistribution of representatives, 
under the census of this year, will very ma- 
terially change the figures of the “Solid 
South”? and add to Republican representa- 
tion from the West. 


GENERAL GARFIELD in 1876 delivered a 
lecture at Williams College, in which he spoke 
as follows in regard to civil service reform: 


*“‘ Congressmen have become the dispensers 
sometimes the brokers of patronage, and civi 
office has become a vast corrupting power, to 
be used in running the machine of part 
politics. Every map of the one hundred an 
two thousand feels that his only hope of stay- 
ing is in toadying to those in power, sothat the 
offices are an immense bribe, securing to the 
party in power an army of retainers, who are 
the most servile of their sort in the world. 
Nothing less than the absolute divorce of the 
epoeeeng function from Congress can remedy 
the evil. It should be done so completely that 
every member of Congress shall be able to make 
such a boast as Thomas Hughes, M. P., did, on 
his visit to this country—that, although he 
was personally on good terms with every mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, he could not influence the 
appointment of a clerk.” 


This is sufficiently strong and radical for 
any civil service reformer. President Hayes 
bas never taken stronger ground on the sub- 
ject. We have no doubt that General Garfield 
spoke precisely as he thought and as he still 
thinks, or that, if he were elected, he would 
exert the powers of his office to correct the 
abuses and evils of the patronage system, as it 
has been manipulated by members of Congress. 
The system has been one of the most corrupt- 
ing elements in our national politics. Democ- 
racy under General Jackson began it, and 


ever since his day it has had almost unbroken 
sway. 


SzcreTary Scnunrz, in his speech of last 
week, at Indianapolis, paid the following trib- 
ute to President Hayes and his administration: 

“T think I am not exaggerating when I sa; 
that the fair-minded men of this country wi 
admit, and do admit in their hearts to-day, 
that, on the whole, the public business has 
been conducted by this administration, so far 
as it was in its control, honestly, intelligently, 
and successfully. . . . It has maintained 
the public faith and raised the credit of the 
United States to a point never before reached. 
It has, with consistent énergy, followed a poli- 
cy relieving the country of the evils of an irre- 
deemable and dangerous money system, and 
greatly promoted the prosperity of the people, 

y the restoration of specie payments. It has 

funded enormous masses of the national 
indebtedness at a lower interest, and thus 
saved many millions a year to the taxpayer. 
It has faithfully executed the laws, with a con- 
scientious observance of sound constitutional 
principles. - It has reformed many 
abuses in the public service, infused a higher 
sense of duty into its different branches, raised 
its moral tone, punished dishonesty, and kept 
the service unsullied by the scandals arising 
from lax notions of official integrity.” 
All true, every word of it; and the people know 
itto be true. The country is in a good condi- 
tion. Business is prosperous. Labor finds re- 
munerative employment. It will be pretty 
hard for the Democrats to convince the people 
that anything is to be gained by putting the 
Government into their hands. 

Tat Don Carlos, Pretender to the throne 
of Spain, the favorite, too, of the late Pope, is 
a sorry enough fellow, according to the latest 
reports of the theft of his famous collar of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece. In December, 
1878, this collar, richly wrought with jewels, 
was stolen from him; but it seems he made 
very slight efforts to recover it, and when the 
police of Milan wished him to have the effects 
of his suite searched he refused to do so. 
Finally, Gen. Boet, one of his staff, was arrest- 
ed for the theft of the jewels, and confessed 
that he had taken them; but by connivance 
with his master, who directed him to take 
them and sell them in Spain, at the time of his 
Cousin Alfonso’s marriage. Gen. Boet, who 
has just been acquitted, made a complete ex- 
posure of the amours, drunkenness, and wife- 
beating of the pious Pretender; and, among 
other interesting items, it is pleasing to hear 
that the scrupulous Carlos proposed to save 
his conscience, when he should swear “‘ by the 
Saviour, the Host, and his mother’s soul ”’ that 
the collar had been stolen, by adding the 
mental reservation : ‘‘ But it hasn’t, though.” 
We have before this heard the scandal that 
such an easement of conscience was allowed 
by certain Roman Catholic casuists of repute. 


....With great rejoicing the American Mis- 
sionary Association last year achieved the ex- 
tinction of its long-burdensome debt. We are 
sorry to learn, however, that it is now threat- 
ened with a debt of $20,000 at the close of its 
fiscal year, September 30th. The returning 
prosperity of the country seemed to warrant 
some additional appropriations to meet a few of 
the more pressing calle for enlargement in the 
field-work; but the receipts are not meeting the 
outlay. The persevering and successful effort 
of the Society to throw off the great debt that 
hung over it for years was appreciated by its 
friends, and we are confident they will not 
suffer this‘comparatively small amount to rest 
upon it as the beginning of a new burden or 
as the signal for a serious and harmful cutting 
of its operations in the fleld. The work of the 
Association is so important to the most needy 
races in the land, as well as to the nation it- 
self, that neither patriots nor Christians should 
allow it to be crippled. 


.-.-We find the following advertisement 
quoted from the Quebee Morning Chronicle : 

“The Lottery for the Rimouski Seminary 
will be held on the 10th of August next and 
following days. Tickets, $1 each. 250 prizes 
—lots of ground, horse, carriage, banners, 
Way of the Cross, silver-plated vases, 
bouquets, albums, illustrated volumes, sil- 
ver watch, model of a schooner, pair 
of wheels, framed chromos, etc., etc. Siz 
hundred 


Address the secretary of the Bishop of 
Rimouski. 

“June 16th, 1880."’ 

The Rt. Rey. Jean Langevin is the Bishop of 
Rimouski. Perhaps some of our Catholic 
exchanges will inform us whether that method 
of disposing of massesas an ind to 
gamble is quite worthy of a bishop of the 
Church of Christ. 

..-- Lhe Primitive Christian asks : 

“If Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and 
Methodists regard infant baptism as nothing 
more than a rite of consecration, put no stress 
on it as a prescribed sacrament, and do not 
feel sure that it was so prescribed, why do they 
not come out squarely and say so, and cease 
deceiving the hundreds and thousands who 
base their salvation on infant baptism ?”’ 

We have no mission to defend infant baptism; 
but here is an illustration of what delusion 
the constant fighting against it does. It may 








be news to you, dear Primitive Vhristian friend, 
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there isn’t anybody among the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, and Methodists"’ 
that bases his salvation on infant baptism. We 
never saw such a person among them. There 
is as much danger of Baptists basing their sal- 
vation on adult immersion. 


----Somewhat hastily and without waiting 
to refer to the authorities which we had in 
mind, we said lately,in a word of comment 
on President Bartlett’s article on “‘ The Bibli- 
lical Deluge”’: 


“No reference to the Flood, we believe, 
oceurs in the Vedas; but only in Sanskrit 
writings of a much later date, when the story 
might very easily have been borrowed from 
Persia or Babylonia.” 


Pres. Wm. F. Warren, of Boston University, 
writes us: 

“Your criticism is substantially, but not 
literally correct. See Muir’s ‘ Sanscrit 
Texts,’ 2d ed., I, p. 25; Lenormant’s new 
work, ‘ Les Origines del’ Histoire,’ Paris, 1880, 
pp. 52, 421. The narration does occur in the 
Rig Veda, butin a part of confessedly late 
origin.” 

-.--The Missouri Synod is the stiffest of 
the Lutheran bodies; and its leaders seem 
bent on proving that its members should go 
out of the world. The theological faculty in 
St. Louis have presented theses to show that 
a Christian must avoid all mutual relief socie- 
ties of worldly origin, for such reasons as 
these: 

‘Because Christians should enter into no 
arrangement which would compel them to 
ask for the services of unbelievers to watch at 
night with them in case of severe sickness. 

* Because a Christian dare not promise to 
accompany every member of the association 
to the grave.”’ 

....Wecan well see that the secession of 
A. 8t. John Chambre, D.D., to the Episcopal 
Church must be to the Universalists an un- 
welcome surprise. Dr. Chambre’s reason, 
however, is not one that particularly troubles 
them. He does not change at all his Univers- 
alist belief; but he has adopted the Episcopal 
theory as to the orders of the ministry in the 
Church. The Episcopal Church is ‘“‘ roomy” 
enough to accept him, with his opinions on the 
future state unchanged. Dr. Chambre has be- 
longed to the Evangelical extreme of his de- 
nomination and we regret his departure. 


....The Watchman has an editorial which 
will please some of the Methodist papers. It 
states that the average pastorate grows shorter 
and shorter, and that among the Baptist 
churches it probably does not ‘‘ exceed three 
or three and a half years.’’ Here is an argu- 
ment for the Itinerancy, those papers will 
say. Seé the Episcopalians, Baptists, Presby- 
terians, and Congregationalists reinforce our 
argument. There is this difference, however: 
these Churches deeply deplore this state of 
things and would gladly put an end to it, 
while the Methodists glory in it. 

..-.The Lutheran pulpite are for Lutheran 
ministers only ; the Lutheran altars for Luth. 
eran communicants only—that is the “‘ Gales- 
burg Rule,” which was laid down by the 
Lutheran Council a few years ago. It is quite 
as Hard-Shell a rule as any laid down by South- 
ern Baptists. The Lutheran Standard contains 
an article which carries out this rule to its 
fullest extent. It forbids “ union funerals,”’ 
by which is meant those at which Lutheran 
ministers officiate in connection with ministers 
of other churches. That would bea heinous 
sin! 

....We have seen a good many papers 
published occasionally by the pastor of a 
charch, simply for the information and help 
of the church ; but we do not remember one, 
before Church and Village, that puts the Re- 
publican ticket at the head of its columns. 


But, as Milford, Neb., has no other paper, and — 


the Republican ticket is the proper one fors 
Christian to support, we do not see that the 
editor, the Rev. H. A. French, can be blamed. 

....What will The American Wesleyan, what 
will Dr. Jonathan Blanchard say? The Rev. 
Mr. Chainey, of Evansville, Ind., who lately 
renounced Unitarianism for Agnosticism, we 
believe it was, has been just expelled from the 
Masonic lodge of that place,on the ground 
that he is an infidel, an unbeliever in God and 
the Bible, and, therefore, cannot be a good 
Mason. How is that, friends who are declar- 
ing that the Masonic order is “‘ godless”’ ? 


.... We intended this week to recur more at 
length to the defense of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society, against our criticisms in the 
matter of the Indian Missions, made by Mr. 
Gracey, in The Northern Advocate; but it is hard- 
ly necessary, especially as the other Methodist 
papers are awaiting a fuller defense, if it shall 
be made. Meanwhile, The Michigan Advocate 
would do well to read more carefully, and not 
quote Mr. Gracey’s reply as Dr. Reid’s. 

...- Alexander H. Stephens, who is gener- 
ally regarded as among the most conservative 
and respectable of the reconstructed rebels, 
in his “‘ Reviewers Reviewed,” says: ‘‘ There 
is no such thing as one great single Republic. 
Secession ise sovereign right. It exists not 
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by virtue of the Constitution, but by virtue 
of state sovereignty.”” Mr. Calhoun, the great 
political high priest of the South, never said 
avything worse than this. ~ 


..--General Grant {s reported as saying: “I 
can say without hesitation that I will give 
Garfield my hearty support. There is norenson 
why any Republican should not vote for 
Garfield. I know him to be a man of talent, 
thoroughly accomplished, and an upright man. 
T have nothing against General Hancock; but 
Garfield is the man for the office.’’ This ought 
to end the talk as to the position of General 
Grant. 


..-That was rather s comical mistake 
which the Greenbackers in Ohio made when 
they nominated the Rev. James Will, of Zanes- 
ville, as their candidate for Congress. The 
candidate seized the first opportunity to an- 
nounce from his pulpit that he could not ac- 
cept the nomination, and that he was not a 
Greenbacker, having never voted the Green- 
back ticket and never expecting to do so. 

.. Already it has been discovered that one 
of the Republican electors nominated in this 
state is a postmaster, and is, of course, dis- 
qualified for the office. The error has been 
corrected by the substitution of another 
name. The utmost care on this subject should 
be practiced in every state, as no one who 
holds any office of trust or profit under tho 
United States is eligible to the electoral office. 

.. We are glad to observe that the Repub- 
licans in the different states are awake to the 
importance of nominating presidential elect- 
ors against whom no constitutional objection 
can be urged. The country has had one Cro- 
nin Electoral] College on a technical pretense. 
Let there be no opportunity for its repetition. 
A Democratic Congress is to count the votes. 

..dudge Black says of General Garfield: 
“T have been his devoted friend for many 
years, and I am resolved that I never will 
believe that he does not deserve the affection 
1 have bestowed upon him. If he would carry 
the principles which regulate his private life 
{nto his public conduct, he would make the 
best Chief Magistrate we ever had.” 


.-A man in Connecticut is reported as 
having set two hens, with twelve eggs each 
one of which he calls Hancock and the other 
Garfield. He is waiting to see which hen will 
hatch out the most chickens. He intends to 
vote for Hancock or Garfield according to this 
rule. That is one way to exercise the elective 
franchise. 

-++-The Evning Transcript, a deservedly 
popular Boston paper, is fifty years old. In 
its early days Mr. (Garrison often was ad- 
mitted to the hospitality of its columns, when 
no other paper in Boston would do as much. 
We do not wonder that it takes special pride 
now in this its early courage. It has our good 
wishes. 


..Benator Bruce, the colored senator from 
Mississippi, summing up the outlook for the 
campaign in the ‘‘ Solid South,’’ tersely says: 
“There is no need to shoot a man when you 
can count him out.” Counting out may be 
less barbarous than shooting, but it is quite as 
effectual for party purposes. 


«+eeA miserly, rich old man, on being re- 
buked for his parsimony, replied: ‘* True, I 
don’t give much ; but, if you only knew how 
{t hurts me when I give anything, you 
wouldn’t wonder.” That’s just what’s the 
matter with all misers. Giving hurts them. 


-. The Democratic party is trying to cover 
up its Copperheadism during the war by bring- 
ing to the front a war Democrat as its candi- 
date for President. This device didn’t take 
with the people in 1864, and it won’t take 
w.th them any better in 1880. 


--General Hancock is simply a bait on the 
Democratic hook for the purpose of catching 
Union soldiers. These soldiers don’t seem to 
be in any hurry about biting. They are quite 
content with General Garfield, the volunteer 
soldier and the statesman. 


-+«e-We welcome Dr. Hiram C. Haydn—a 
sermon by whom we publish this week—to 
the New York secretaryship of the American 
Board. He isa man of great executive abil- 
ity and will, doubtless, do good service in his 
new position. 

-. Vice-President Wheeler says of General 
Garfield : “ He is one of the most whole-souled 
men I ever met. Generous-hearted and very 
conscientious, having a high sense of honor 
and honest in motive and action.”’ 

....Of all the distinguished personages— 
judges, bishops, and other officials—that 
shared in the ceremony of Victoria’s ccro- 
nation, forty-two years ago, not oneis now 
living. She alone survives. 

--.-The Catholic Church in Franklinville 
N. Y., was too small to hold the audience to 
hear Bishop Ryan, a few weeks ago; and the 
Baptist church was put at his disposal. 

«eeeGeneral Neal Dow, the Prohibition can. 
didate for President, has accepted the nomina- 
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tion. He, of course, has no expectation of 
receiving a solitary electoral vote. 


.---Seeretary Schurz regards the Green- 
back organization as a mere tender to the 
Democratic party. Maine furnishes a good 
illustration of this idea. 


-+-eGeneral Authur’s letter of acceptance 
shows that he is by no means the nobody or 
even the second-rate man that some people 
have taken him to be. 


.---If the Republicans carry the Northern 
and Western States, they need not fret them, 
selyes about the ‘‘ Solid South." 


Lublisher’s Department, 


SooTHINe AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing im every case. 
No remedy known — s Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true, 


MOUNT DESERT ISLAND, ME. 


THE GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL. 

To many New Yorkers who are accustomed 
to run down to Coney Island during. the sum- 
mer for their sea-breezes Mount Desert seems 
too far away for a visit ; but it is, in fact, very 
easy of access, by one of the pleasantest rail- 
road and sea-routes in New England. By the 
Eastern Road from Boston, which runs nearthe 
coast in many places and ‘through interesting 
old towns, the passenger has the choice of two 
through express trains to Portland (time, 
about four hours), one leaving at 8:30 a. m. 
and the other at 7:00 Pp. m. daily, the latter 
conneeting with a steamer of the Portland, 
Bangor, and Machias line for Mount Desert, 
which leaves Portland at 11.15 p.m. A good 
night's rest and excellent breakfast on the 
boat puts the traveler in the proper frame of 
mind to enjoy the finest scenery on the New 
England coast, which he passes through be- 
fore llo 'elock the next morning, when he ar- 
rives at Bar Harbor, where are clustered most 
of the hotels on the Island. 

THE GRAND CENTRAL : 

is the largest and commands an extensive and 
beautiful view in all directions. Forty sleeping- 
rooms have been added :ince the last season. 
It has generous parlors, a good music-room; 
and of the proprietors, R. Hamor & Sons, we 
can say they have had long experience and do 
all in their power to make their house a desir- 
able home for summer visitors. 


PARK BENJAMIN’S EXPERT 
OFFICE 


THE business of this office is to furnish the 
best expert ald to the manufacturer, capital- 
ist, or inventor in the live of civil and mechan- 
ieal engineering, chemistry, metallurgy, and 
general industrial work. Also to provide re- 
liable testimony in patent causes in state 
courts. Consultation with such men as this 
firm represents would often save the capitalist 
a loss by investment in a useless patent, and 
an inventor the expense of getting a useless 
device patented. They give the most rellable 
information as to the practicability and prob- 
able value of any new device. Any one desir- 
ing such information will do well to send for 
their cirenlar and address Park Benjamin’s 
oo Office, 49 and 50 Astor House, New 

ork 
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PAPER WARE. 

THe goods known in the market as Paper 
Ware are now meeting with a ready sale. 
They are light, durable, handsome, and cheap. 
Pails, basins, bowls, and pitchers, chamber 
sets, spittoons, slop-jars, milk-pans, etc., em- 
brace the leading articlesin this line. ose 
in want of these desirable goods should visit 
the establishment of Jennings Brothers, 51 
Murray Street. Orders from the country will 
have prompt attention, and price-lists and full 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHA 

A. E. Wurwanp, Esq., of the firm of H. K. 
& F. B. Thurber & Co., ‘New York City, says: 

“In reply to your i relative to the 
effects in my case of ‘ Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate,’ I am pleased to say that ft bas Troved 
a success beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. In the summer of 1875 my health failed 
me. I suffered greatly from prostration, pro- 
duced by overwork, and, as physicians afforded 
me no relief, I went to’ urope, in hopes that 
the voyage and change of climate would prove 
beneficial. The relief, however, was but tem- 
porary. On my return to New York, in October, 
1877, T began ee | the ‘ Acid Phosphate,’ 
which has completely cured me, and [ take 
pleasure in endorsing it, as being a pl t 
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DIED. 





THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER 
McW HORTER, D.D. 


THe announcement of the sudden death of 4 


w 
character and influence, will not tbe t unwelcome tothe 
many friends whom he has ~ vg the 

thirty years in which, bf ~ Poe ey he has re- 
sided New Haven. Of birth and refined 


associations, he lived a life r~ y apart from 
w-men. In his inte! 

in his oy his ss he has —— * sone 
shut up to himself the very few who 

their sympathy. His remarkable ty o tbetrac: 
aa, & quick and com t, 

sed and peculiar modes of 5 tended te to 

im still more from his fellow-men, and to 





efficient remedy, possessing all the good quali- 
ties claimed for it. I am anxious that its 
merits should be more extensively known.” 

Manufactured By the Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. I. 


ANEW BUILDING. 

Tue large and magnificent building at the 
corner of Broadway and Grand Street is now 
completed, and the corner building is occupied 
by the well-known dryg-oodgs firm of Mills & 

ibb, formerly of 408 and 410 Broadway. The 
building is a model in the way of business 
structures and is well worth visiting. The pre- 
cautions which have been taken against fire are, 
perhaps, not excelled in the construction of 
any other building in the city. The walls are 
brick and the Broadway, Grand, and Crosby 
Street fronts are faced with iron. The iron is 
all backed with brick, so asto make it impossi- 
ble for fire to be conducted from one floor to 
the other through the walls, as the walls are 
solid. Even the fron posts are filled with 
brick, and the sash-weights are hung outside. 
The cornice is metal, backed with brick. The 
roof is tin and the ladders leading to the scut- 
tles, as well as the scuttles themselves, are of 
wrought iron. The Automatic Fire Alarm 
goes to every part of the building. The Dis- 
trict Telegraph is connected with the building, 
whieh will have the additional protection of 
the Night Patrol. 

Each floor is a single immense room, meas- 
uring two hundred feet by eek and the base- 
ment is even larger, as it is enlarged by exten- 
sions on all sides fifteen feet in width, which 
ran under the sidewalk, the sidewalk above 
being glass. It would be diffienlt to find an 
airier, cleaner, lighter, and more convenient 
warehouse. 

Messrs. Mills & Gibb occupy the whole build- 
ing. In the basement is kept the stock of lace 
curtains and upholstery goods, and here are 
long counters for exhibition. The entire first 
floor is occupied by the lace department. On 
the second floor, at the Broadway front, are the 
mein offices of the firm, special department of- 
fices being on every floor. The woodwork is 
black walnut and the walls arefrescoed. The 
offices extend back twenty-five feet. The rest 
of this floor is occupied by the embroidery, 
white goods, and linen departments. The 
third floor holds this firm’s famous stock of 
ribbons, and also the crepes, veilings, cash- 
meres, velvets, velvetcens, and ladies’ fancy 
neckwear departments. The fourth floor is 
devoted to what are commonly called 
‘notions "—fringes, gimps, etc. On the fifth 
floor are the hosiery and glove departments; 
and the sixth floor is the storing, entering, and 
packing room. All floors are eonnected by 
two systems of staircases and passenger and 
freight elevators. 








Easy shoes, “as ~ erior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. atkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 


HAUNTED ME. 

A WORKINGMAN says: “ Debt, poverty, and 
suffering haunted me for years, caused by a 
sick family and large bills for doctoring, which 
did no good. I wascompletely discouraged, 
until one year ago, by the advice of my pastor, 
I procured Hop Bitters and commenced their 
use; and in one month we were all well and 
none of us have been sick a day since. And I 
want tosay to all poormen: You can keep your 
families well a year with Hop Bitters for less 
than one doctor’s visit will cost.”—Christian 
Ad #, 








particulars will be furnished free on appli 
tion. 








THE UNION HAMMOCK. 

Tae Union Hammock Company, of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., whose advertisement appears in 
this paper, manufacture a very desirable ham- 
mock, for several reasons. They are made of 
cords, each mesh independent of the others, 
80 that, in case of breakage, it is easily repaired; 
they are very strong and durable and can be 
packed in small compass ; and, lastly, are sold 
at a very low price. 





THE well-known bankitg houses of Charles 
A. Sweet & Co., of 40 State Street, Boston, 
and Edward Sweet & Co., of 88 Broad Street, 
this city, are now offering for sale a limited 
amount of Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
Baitimore Railroad registered bonds, running 
thirty-five years and bearing five per cent. in- 
terest, payable in Boston and Philadelphia. 
These bonds are exempt from taxation, and 
full particulars regarding them will be sent, 
upon application. 





EVERYWHERE SovuGHT FOoR.—SumMMER RE- 
sorTs.—Meesrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choc- 
olates are especially sought for at all the «um- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presents to ladies and children, always health- 
ful and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE announcement of the New York Med- 
ical College and Hospital for Women, in our 
columns under Education. will be of interest 
to students. It has been established 18 years. 








Capmvs introduced letters from Egypt into 
Greece in the year 1492 B.C., and the Ester- 
brook Steel Pen Works were started in C amden, 
N. J., in 1860. 


ane you watt ov Bap leave New York City, save Bag- 
and Carriage Hire, and stop at 


ones! aA e -Sy “rooms + edu iced to trend u 
Stages Railroad 











InDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, Dervous prostration, 
and all forms of general "debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PEPTONIZED BEEF Tonic, 
{he only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating. and life-sustaining 

roperties. Isinvaluablein all enfeebled con- 
Hitions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CaswELL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


CouULD any recommendation be stronger for 
the celebrated Champlin’s ‘‘ Liquid Pearl”’ 
than the fact that it is used constantly by some 
of our most prominent actresses and sent to 
them in Paris, the home of cosmetics ? 











NOTICES. 
TH MERICAN MISSIONARY 7 
E AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSO 


SHALL THE YEAR CLOSE WITHOUT A DEBT? 
Only two months remain of our fiscal 
Hi to y- 3 that a debt of nearly & $20,000 is impend- 
perity of the coun us to 
~ “h,,. ad itional appropriations to meet the most 
urgent calls that upon us from the field. But 
receipts have meet the outla: 


not to 
We give the notice thus early that our r friends may 
take immediate steps to aid us to avert the danger of 
aodas the year ms a debt. os = goniéen that, 
itt he collections of ind in their 
veert and tone fi c~ -- Gr, set yr y August and 


tember made, the 
Soihen will Be cov = ~ - ¥ ao rearing & at this ma 
not in be done, we venture to ask individu uate 
havi o- om cause at heart to assure the certainty by 
oo: tors and officers of the churches can be 
The ec our 
Pencient it helpers by i 


rating nemitiens prong. We samnest inves 
° es nv 

the atfol cur tricnda, & debt at thenclot ir ie 

retrenchment 


Master is : ‘Go 

canast go the Red Sea of debt. 
Will our rod of Moses and open the 
Sas oe atone mittee, 


56 Ruabs Steger, New Yor«, 





, Cor. Seo, 








eee > =o t comprehensive — whether in 
osy. science: tory, or politics. In 
a => bh his life * oie and th 
worp bu specialty, in the later, oriental studies 
orbed his enthusiasm. asnose ¥ mable to master 
the Semitic languages, ash esired, f he was profound- 
ly impressed with the importance of the recent ex- 
jorations and discoveries the Seid 9 Mnguistics 
and history, as geeeed to the oy biblical records, 
and for years of solitary study, wit: ng 
my my he poy = followed every clue that he 
of, if ~~ trace his way back 
to ‘that Wecethotons which he firmly and tonately 
believed would sooner or later be establ: 
torical ana critical unds, as the Cy religton 
of the human race. » segsernes a 
semen he SGonmeseet 4 earnest studies in a 
The direction which his faith a 


pattte 


t writer. 
Soctemnty no o competent critic 1 deny that he was 
in the rightin the importance w which 6 attached to 
the class of studies in which of late he has been so 
oqenentty i interested. 

Mr. McWhorter was not interested tn books and 
theories alone. He was nd hn interested in y omg 
scholars. Every year — him _— — the acquaint 
ance of a new setof u to w 
fare he devoted I himeclf vith Jathusinatic s zeal, oti. 

ulating them it labor, introd tl 


to earnes in ucing 
new and elevated pequirtes, inspiring them to po So 


ambitions, and | em to the aspirations and 
heroisms of a fervent Christian faith. Many grad- 
uates o! le, v7, the nouncemen 
of his death, will bless his memory as of a 
faithful, sympathizing He ed on 
the evening of the annual commencement, after 
living a life of sin, religiousidealiam. The fu 
ft as ore in ite anticipation 


than to most men. His earnest, but wnprotending 

Christian faith was witnessed by‘ asingularly patien 

and unselfish life, that was elevated by the noblest 

and purest ambitions and softened by generous 

and sweet affections, of which the memory will be 

saactebes long in the hearts of all those who knew 
im. 


Yaz CoLiLgecr. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
Known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been fully d d by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century. on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


THE INDEPENDENT 











has for sale the f Rowing nemet ane Steel 
ings and the following biications, which be 
sent, postpaid, to a address upon receipt of the 
very low w prices pam 





ENGRAVINGS. 


THK “FIRST READING OF THE mavere, 
TION PROCLAMATION,” ee Ritchie. 
of Sheet, 26x36 
The as in eet Proof, 














B. ter, ¢ the ‘se and A. H. 
Ritchie itchie, the Emgraver...............cssccessss 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ee eee 20 
The Same, in Astiet's Frock, signed by A. H. 
Ritchte NE PIN a ncancsanantcnaninnesss 15 00 
EX-PRESIDE! U. 8. GRANT. alt ng 100 
EX-V CRPRES. HENRY WILSON. 6x20. 100 
-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
ih htse6hnnkdiahdtubesiiiencoapeesen 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.. so. ae 
CHARLES SUMNER..: Size, , 16x20 bcosweccescesce 100 


All of the above are 


rinted on heavy white r 
and will be sent post; — 


, on moon seseigs of the money. 


The oo eee LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOBN.” 
A mter. Bound in Cloth. 


The “ PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pAQes......ccccccccccccceccscecsece 50e. 
Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed te 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
. @51 Broadway, New > New York. 


TRY LAVINE 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 


Lavine is a grand Soap, and by its use none other 
is needed. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


30 Union Place, Hartford, Ct. 





For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E. R. DURKEE & C0., Sole Agents, 


135, 137. 139 Water Street, N. Y¥. 


For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 
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Financial, 
A FINANCIAL CONTRAST. 


Tse Democratic party had the control 
of the Government between the years 1847 
and 1861, which were years of peace. Dur- 
ing that period the public debt was in- 
creased by $13,137,032.35, and at the end of 
the period, when the Government passed into 
Republican hands, the cash in the Treasury 
was reduced to $2,115,418.60. The six- 
per-cent. bonds of the Government in 1860 
were selling for about nincty cents on the 
dollar. 

When the Republican party took pos- 
session of the Government, in March, 1861, 
it took with it an empty Treasury and the 
War of the Rebellion. The ensuing 
four years were spent in conquering 
this Rebellion, at an enormous cost in 
treasure and blood. On the Sist of 
August, 1865, the public debt had risen to 
the buge sum of $2,756,481,571, involving 
an annual interest liability of $150,977,697. 
On the 11th of March, 1877, this debt had 
been reduced to $2,061,826,686, with a re- 
duction of the annual interest to $94,403, - 
645. On the ist of July, 1880, the debt 
had been further reduced to $1,919,326,747, 
and the annual interest liability was 
brought down to $79,635,981. 

The four years of war necessitated the 
contraction of the debt, in order to conquer 
the Rebellion and preserve the Union. 
During the ensuing fifteen years of peace 
the Government, in the hands of Repub- 
licans, has reduced the debt by $837,104,- 
624, and has, by debt reduction and by re- 
funding the debt at a cheaper rate of inter- 
est, reduced the annual interest liability by 
$71,341,716. These are the facts. 

Let the reader, then, contrast the fifteen 
years of Democratic rule immediately pre- 
ceding the war with the fifteen years of 
Republican rule immediately following the 
war, and draw his own conclusions. Let 
him remember that this Democratic rule 
was virtually Southern rule, and that the 
war was practically the fruit of this rule. 
Let the facts during the two periods be can- 
didly compared, and the conclusion must 
be that the Democratic rule was a very bad 
one, and thatthe Republican rule, since the 
war, as well as during the war, has been a 
most wonderful success. Four-per-cent. 
Government bonds now sell ata premium 
of about eight per cent., while in 1860 six- 
per-cents. of the same Government sold at 
a discount of some ten percent. The peo 
ple will do well to think twice before con- 
cluding to restore Democracy to power. 





GENERAL ARTHUR ON FINANCE. 


GeNneRAL ARTMUR has written a very 
creditable letter announcing his accept- 
ance of the nomination for Vice-President. 
We quote, as follows, what he says in re- 
gard to finance: 

‘*The resumption of specie payments 

(one of the fruits ef Republican policy) 
has brought the return of abundant pros- 
perity and the settlement of many dis- 
tracting questions. The restoration of 
sound money, the large reduction of our 
public debt and of the burden of interest, 
the high advancement of the public credit, 
all attest the ability and courage of the Re- 
publican party to deal with such financial 
problems as may hereafter demand solu- 
tion. Our paper currency is as good as 
old, and silver is performing its legit- 
imate function for the purposes of change. 
The principles which should govern the re- 
lations of these elements of the currency 
are simple and clear. There must be no 
detcriorated coin, no depreciated paper, 
and every dollar, whether of metal or 
paper, should stand the test of the world’s 
fixed standard.” 

This isa sensible utterance. It outlines 
in general terms the principles of a sound 
currency system. Our paper dollar, so- 
called, has become as ‘‘ good as gold” be- 
cause it is now convertible into gold. The 
Republican party has secured this result, 
and may, as General Arthur thinks and as 
we think, be trusted “to deal with such 
financial problems as may hereafter de- 
mand solution.” There are, at least, two 
such problems: one relating to the final dis- 
position of the legal-tender note and the 
other relating to the depreciated silver dol- 
Jar. A Republican President and a Repub- 
lican Congress, if elected, would dispose 
of both of these questions in a manner to 
give us a dollar that “ will stand the test ef 














the world’s fixed standard,” which is gold, 
and not our present silver dollar. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The past week has wit- 
nessed a marked improvement in the dis- 
tribution of manufactures and’ general 
merchandise adapted to autumn and winter 
consumption, and present conditions seem 
favorable for a brisk season’s business, 
notwithstanding the excitement which 
usually accompanies a presidential cam- 
paign. 

Nearly all of the indications are in 
favor of good crops, which means an en- 
larged autumn trade, a demand for all 
manufactured articles, and full employment 
for labor. The reports from the Northwest 
indicate that the spring wheat has been in- 
jured in some localities by excessive mois- 
ture and a high temperature. On the other 
hand, the winter wheat crop, now secured, 
is without doubt the largest ever harvested 
and of excellent quality. It is almost certain 
that whatever deficiency may be caused in 
the yield of spring wheat by rust and heat 
and insects will be more than made good 
by the increased production of winter 
wheat. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The im- 
ports of dry goods and general merchandise 
at this port for the week were $9,568,477. 
The total imports since January 1st this 
year were $284,931,215, against $169,891, - 
409 for the corresponding period in 1879 
and $158,777,984 in 1878. 

The export movement continues heavy, 
although lighter than it has been the last 
few weeks. The total shipments for the 
week amount to $8,915,703, against $6,- 
748,315 the corresponding week last year, 
and from January Ist, $223,069,189, against 
$176,016,929 same time in 1879. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
GOVERNMENT Bonps AND Notres.—The 
bank and Treasury notes of the United 
States, payable to bearer ata definite future 
time, are negotiable commercial paper, and 
their transferability is subject to the com- 
mercial law of other paperof that character. 
Vermilye & Co. cs. Adams Express Co., 21 
Wallace U. 8., 188. 

PaRTNERSHIP.—If the name of a partner- 
ship firm be merely the name of an indi- 
vidual partner, proof that he signed such 
name to a bill of exchange is not enough to 
make the firtn liable on the bill. To estab- 
lish the liability, the holder of the bill must 
further prove that the signature was put to 
it by the authority and for the purposes of 
the firm.—Yorkshire Banking Co. vs. Beat- 
son, Court of the Queen’s Bench. 

OVERDRAWN Account.—Directors of a 
company are not to be held personally liable 
to find cash for checks drawn by them as 
officers of their company upon the com- 
pany’s bank, and which the bank may 
choose to honor when the company has no 
funds at the bank. —Beattie vx. Ebury (Lord), 
44L.J., Chanc., 20; 7 L.R., H. L., Cas., 102. 

THE MONEY MARKET remains in an 
extremely easy condition, and rates for 
call loans have been from 2 to 3 per cent. 
on ordinary stock collateral and 1} to 2 per 
cent. on Government bonds, Prime mer- 
cantile paper continues in demand. We 
quote 60 to 90-day endorsed dry-goods 
bills receivable, 4@4}; four-months accept- 
ances, 44@5; and good single names, four 
to six months to run, 5@6. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
firm and closed at 98} to #. United 
States bonds were strong except for new 
4s, which were a fraction lower. American 
railway securities were active and generally 
firm. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
lower, closing at 4.83 for 60 days and 
4.85 for demand bills. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buying 
+, selling } prem.; Charleston, buying 4 
prem., selling } premium; New Orleans, 
commercial, $1. 25@$1.50 per $1,000 prem., 
bank $2.50 per $1,000 prem.; St. Louis, 
50c. per $1,000 discount; Chicago, 50c. per 
$1,000 discount; Boston, par. 

SILVER.—The coinage of standard 
dollars commenced in March, 1878, and to 
June 30th, 1880, there has been coined $63, - 
734,750, of which amount there remained in 
the Treasury at the latter date $45,108,296, 
andin circulation there was $18,626,454. 
In June, 1880, $260,011 were put in circula- 
tion, and $2,011,500 coined. The amount 
of fractional silver coin in the vaults of the 
Treasury increased from $8,908,401 on July 
1st, 1879, to $24,350,481 on June 30th, 1880, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


the increase during the past month being 
$773,389. 

The bullion value of the 412}-grain 
silver dollar remains at $0.8855. We quote: 


GED cccce. cwncecccncscocnecccoscosees 115 115% 
PRI « ob Socccb dcteccccstbccsees 4 86 
Malvesand Quarters... ........cccccsssees 90%, par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes..............+.++++ 904 ~=séparr 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation on the 
Stock Exchange was active nearly all the 
week, with the tendency of prices decidedly 
upward, nothwithstanding an occasional 
selling movement to realize profits. The 
improvement for the week in the general 
list was 1 to 7 per cent., with the greatest 
advance in Denver and Rio Grande, the 
Granger shares, Central Pacific, the coal 
stocks, and the Southwestern shares. The 
general improvement in railway shares 
during the week was due to the continued 
large increase on earnings, to the favoruble 
crop advices and the prospects of a large 
yield, and to the prospective imports of gold 
from Europe. 

The following will show the course of 
prices during the week: 








Ati, and Pac. Tel - BE 4 48g 4555 
Boston Air Line pf........... 415 4446 415% — 
Boston Water Power........ 9% % ee 
Bur., C. R.,and Northern.... 68% 66 62 6 
Canada Southern............ O24 64% 62% 63 
See | a 7 7 68% «e0% 
Chicagoand Northwestern.. 92% 94% 92 0456 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 111 113% 111 118% 
Chic., Mil, and 8t. Paul..... 8084 8455 79% 841g 
Chie, Mil.,and St. Paul, pf.. 10484 10634 104% 10054 
©.,R. 1, and Pacific .......... 107 10034 107-1084 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 12436 125 124 124% 
Chieago and Alton............ 113 113% 1181128 
Ohic., St. L., and N. O........ 31 83 30 88% 
c.. C., and Ind. Cen.......... 1656 1855 1855 17% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 121 1214 120% ~— 
Consolidation Coal........... _ - aaa 27 
Canton Land........--+r-s+++ _ - _ 4834 
Ches. & Ohl0........---++eeeee+ 18% 19% 18% 18% 
Ches. & Ohio, 24 pf.........-- 21 21 21 i 
Caribou M........-s-scecseeee 2 % «2 24 
Cent. Arizona M..... ....+-+.. a a. an 
Del., Lack., and Westerm.... 80% 8534 80% 85 
Del. and Hudson Canal....... 78 824 78 82 
Express—Adame...........-.- = _ —- 2 
American..........+ 57% OBE 57354 «B84 
United States.. 4836 4856 48% 
Wells, Fargo &Co. 106 106 106 10544 
BEvfe, .. o.oo ne ce cee eee coveeereeee 43% «49% 4m «43 
Erte, pf.....sse-ceees seeeeeeeee 71% 71% 70 a 
Harlem. ......--++-++seeeereees = _ -— 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... Se se 8534 
Han, and St. Joseph, pf...... 70% 7244 0% 72% 
Homestake Mining........... 84% «8454 84% 84K 
Houston and Texzas........... 64% 64% 64% «89 
Tilinots Central.............+++ 107% 107% 107 106 
Keokuk and D.M............- - -_ aes 11% 
Keokuk and D.M., pf........ = _ ie 2244 
Col. Coal and Iron............ 29 80% 2 ~ 
C., L, St. L., and C.........++- 76 7314 6 78% 
Peoria, Dec., and Evan...... R44 «(8534 B41 «25 
125 118% 121 
107% 10634 107% 
SBi{ 2014 «S214 
. + 3% 
934% 81 oR 
10644 10514 10615 
3034 365% «38% 
sl M(t 
90 8&3 8634 
28 Q0G 24 
3 a“ 
6 6 - 
18234 1904g 189 
1% 0% TB 
110% 108 110 
20% 2714 205% 
Northern Pacific, pf........- 4916 BR 40 SUI 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis... 674 70 65% «67 
New Central Coal............ 24% «= 20 24% 2854 
Ohio and Miss. - 339% B85 SI 85 
Ohio and Miss., pf - 79% T34 72% 72 
Oregon Nav. -15 116 #115) «115% 
Pacific Mail 42 4355 41 48% 
Panams........---+-- _ = - 
Phila. and Reading.... 17% «618% -«17%s«18B 
Pullman Palace Car... 114% 114% lag — 
Quicksilver Mining.... - 13% (12 18% 
Quicksilver Min'ng, pf....... 60 8660 56% BT 
St. Louis, Alt.,and T.H..... — - = 18 
St. Louis, Alt., and T. H.,pfd 50 ce% «=e = 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn....... 48% S84 48% 53g 
St. Louis and ®an Fran....... 36% «(STG «OBB O87 
#t. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 48 438 47 48% 
St. Louis andS. Fran., ist pf.. — - =—- ® 
Butro Tunnel...........+--++- “% % 1m «1% 
Bt. Paul & Omaha............ 41 41% «40% 40% 
St. Paul & Omana, pf........ 7% 7%; 7 75% 
Standard Mining..........-.- 26 27 2 2 
Union Pacifie........ ..-++--+ 92 92% 80 91% 
Western Union.............-- 106% 10754 106%, 10054 
Wabash and Pacific.......... S83¢ 41% 0 STH 4185 
Wabash and Pacific, pf...... 6654 714 386K 7084 
Central Pacific...........+++. 70 73% 69% 72% 
N. Y., Ont., and W........... 2644 234 261{ 27% 
Denverand RioGrande.... 63 70 cS 60% 
Ohio Central...........-..+++ 2 2 21 23% 


The New York and New England Rail- 
road loses a valuable officer by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. H. M. Britton, the manager of 
the Eastern Division, who leaves, to take 
charge of the Midland Railroad Company 
of New Jersey. For thirty-three years Mr. 
Britton has been connected with railroads, 
entering the shops of the Fitchburg Rail- 
read Company, in 1847, to learm the ma- 
chinist’s trade, whence he has gradually 
risen to his present high position. 
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RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
generally strong. In the late dealings New 
Jersey Central consols assented advanced 
to 104; Erie seconds to 1084, do. fifths to 
110%; San Francisco seconds, Class B, to 
80; Wabash sevens to 984, do. converti- 
bles to 102; L. B. and Muncie incomes to 
68; and Han. and St. Joseph eights to 
1114. C.,C., and I. consols declined to 
1114; I., B., and Western firsts to 784; 
Lake Erie and Western incomes to 64}; and~- 
Union Pacific firsts to 1128@1124. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Loulsiana 
consols sold at 46%, and North Carolina 
special tax, 1st class, at 3. District of Co- 
lumbia 3 65s advanced to 994. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 
and strong, closing at the following quota- 
tions: 


Bia. Asked. 
Unitea States sixes, 1850, registered... 101% 102 
United States sixes, 1890, coupon..... 101% 102 
United States sixes, 1881,registered... 104 104% 
United States sixes, 1551, coupon..... 104 104% 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 102% 102% 
Onited States fives, 1881, coupon...... 103% 10954 
UnitedStates 4348, 1891. registered.... 111 111% 
United States 444s, 1691. coupon....... 1ll 111% 
Onited States fours, 1907, registered.. 100% 10914 
United States fours, 1907,coupon..... 100% 10054 
United States currency sixes, 1895... 124 = 
United States currency sixes, 1906.... 1244 
United States currency sixes 1897.... 125 


United States currency sixes, 1908... 12514 - 
United States currency sixes, 1899... _ 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas. 
ury now holds $361,037,050 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion during the week, $269,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn during the week, $749,000. Nation- 
al bank circulation outstanding—curren- 
cy notes, $342,848,542; gold notes, $1,- 
386,915. The receipts of national bank- 
notes for redemption for the week, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period last 
year, are as follows: 





1879. 1880. 
Bow York........--ssse0000e+ 777.000 $490.000 
BOStOD.... 2.200 cesceeereeeceeee 1,001,000 244,000 
Philadelphia.........-+0.-+-- 73,000 100,000 
Miacellaneous...........0+--+ 468,000 842,000 
TOCA... ccccccrcccerccces 2.819.000 $1,226.000 


Statistics prepared by the Treasury De- 
partment show that during the fifteen years 
of peace $837,104,823 of the principal of 
the debt has been canceled, while the cur- 
rent annual interest charge is $70,000,000 
less than at the close of the war—a record 
that is unparalleled in the history of 
finance. 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows an 
expansion of loans and discounts and a 
decrease of $1,878,675 in surplus reserve, 
the banks now holding $16,592,600 above 
legal requirements. 

The following is the statement in detail: 

Average Average Net Depos- 


Namesaf Loans of Legal ttsother 
Banks. and Dis. Specie. Tenders. than U.S. 
New York... $9,558,000 $2,196.000 $825,900 $9.428.000 
Manhattan. 6,821,000 1,448,000 381.090 6,786,000 
Merchants’. 8.326.200 1,885,600 439.000 7.871.000 
Mechanics’. 6,045.000 1,337,000 468,000 5.997.000 
Union....... 4,510,700 790,100 879609 98,883.800 
America.... 8,438,800 2,506,700 669,890 7,422,200 
Phenix. .... 8,114,000 837,000 33,000 2,099,000 
Clty.....ccee- 8.378.700 4,224,500 138,000 10,714.800 
Tradesmen’s 3,181,400 491.700 61.500 2,191,600 
Fulton...... 1,702,900 376.100 183.500 1,358,900 
Chemical. .. 11.734.100 8,175,700 445.100 11,865,500 
Mer. Exch.. 4,160,100 837,190 254.200 3.695,900 
GallatinNa. 4,133,000 $19,700 162,800 2,246,400 
Btch.&Dro. 1.422.700 340,900 81,500 1,945,400 
M'chs.&Tra. 897.000 92,000 158,000 864.000 
Greenwich. 943,900 18,400 202,200 842.900 
Lea.Manuf. 2,927.300 222.200 258,600 2,118,300 
Sev'nth W’d 898.500 145.500 75,000 856,000 
8t’teof N.Y. 3,557.300 539.600 182,100 2,882,500 
Amer. Ex... 14,400,000 4,857,000 544,000 18,4¢0,000 
Commerce.. 11,309,000 5,372,800 1,433,800 9,218,100 
Broadway... 5,452,200 658,400 626.300 4,504,500 
Mercantile. 4,043,200 589.800 296.800 3.815.900 
Pacific. ..... 2,219,400 508,800 178,700 2,287,000 
Republic 5,387,200 520.000 269,500 3,080,100 
Chatham 8,403,400 798,000 250.600 3,858,800 
People’s 1,273,800 148,900 127,600 1,271,000 
North Am.. 2,534,400 242,000 185,000 2,438,000 
Hanover 7.407.500 1,085,000 640800 7,103,000 
Irving...... 2,936,800 575.909 $823,200 2.937.000 
Metropoli’n 11.782 8.732.000 1 119,000 13,368,000 
Citizens’... 1,918,109 $25,100 200.290 1,928,000 
Nassau..... 2,240,300 211.500 135.000 2,182,100 
Market..... 2,399,400 619.100 113,100 2,053,000 
8t. Nicholas 2.311.100 415,700 97,700 2,029,800 
Shoe & Lea. 3,150,000 665,000 140,000 3,192,000 
Exch. 4,091,100 44.000 72,000 2,723,000 
Continental 5,823,400 1,574,000 190,100 5.761.500 
Oriental.... 1.604.500 31, 275,200 1,502,300 
Marine..... 3.909.900 1,016,000 = 178,000 4.532.900 
Imp. & Tra.. 18,980,900 6,195. 668,600 22.275.700 
| 15,476,300 3,464,800 2,386,700 19,557,900 
Mec.Bkg.As 782.000 163,700 35,400 570,000 
North River 911.600 28.200 170,000 1,085,800 
Fast River.. 1.998.500 127.690 92.600 FS8,100 
Na... 16,482,900 2,966,°00 1,097 300 15,670,100 
Cent. Na.... 8.896.000 1,895,000 852.900 9,098,000 
dNe: 20m oe heehee Son ee 

’ . ‘ : 

Piet'Ne 1.87 000 2.784, 62.700 14,821 900 
Third Na 9,545,200 2,544,800 880.000 10.587 000 
N.Y.N.Ex. 1.40759 = 187.290 104.300 1.998.300 
Bow Na. 1,359,200 30,000 314.000 1.235.900 
N. Yo. 1,195,900 13,400 387.800 1.441.900 
Ger. Amer.. 2.286.600 595.000 141,800 §2,217.390 
Chase Na... 3.325.990 660.600 320.400 + 3,643.600 
Fifth Ave... 1,550,700 48,100 1,500,600 
The following is an aualysie of the 
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totals of this week, compared with 
of last week: 





July Comparteons. 
peccneeccsccersoses 517,800 Inc. $2,208,200 
inicinsihiien woniigionien bar 900 Dec. 1,556,600 
Legal tenders 20.351.200 Dec. 564,200 
Total reserve 89,410,100 Dec. 2,120,000 
Deposits... ae yy ty J — bert 
Reserve uired...... a , 

Surpln« — immedi 16, Dec. 1,878,375 
(treniation............- 19, 463.500 Dec. 25,200 


BANK STOCKS were in good demand, 


but the offerings were small. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 

Bid, Asked Bid. Asked. 
America....... 140 — |Mercantile...... = ov 
American Ex..114 — (Mer. Exchange. — 100% 
Central Nat'l. .115 — |Metropolitan... — 
Fourth Nat'l... — 117%) Ninth Nat’l..... 105 109 
Fifth Avenue...310 — NorthAmerica. — 105 
Gallatin Nat'nl. 187 — |Park..... 1224 — 
mp. ‘s.. — 980 St. Nicholas,...105 110 
Manhattan...... — 245 |Tradesmen’s...— Ll 
Mec's B’k'g As’n 75 78 |Union........... 140 _ 
Mech’ & Trad’s.100 _ 








DIVIDENDS.—The Hoffman Fire Insur- 
ance Co. has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of five per cent., payable on demand. 

The Manhattan Fire Insurance Co. has 
declared a dividend of five per cent., pay- 
able on demand. 

The Republic Fire Insurance Co. an- 
nounces their fifty-second semi-annual divi- 
dend of three and one-half per cent., pay- 
able on demand. 

The Guardian Fire Insurance Co. has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of three 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Exchange Fire Insurance Co. has 
declared a dividend of five percent., payable 
on and after August 2d. 

The American Fire Insurance Co. an- 
nounces a dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able on and after July 13th; also interest at 
the rate of four per cent. on outstanding 
scrip, payable August 16th. 

ITEMS.—Messrs. Blake Brothers & Co., 
No. 18 Wall Street, New York, and 28 
State Street, Boston, advertise an issue of 
$2,500,000 Union Pacific Railroad Ceompa- 
ny collateral trust 6-per-cent. bonds, ma- 
turing in 1908, prince ‘pal and interest 
payable in gold, with provision for regis- 
tration. These bonds are the direct prom- 
ise of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
and are especially secured by the deposit 
in trust with the Union Trust Company, 
New York, of the first mortgage 7-per-cent. 
bonds of the Colorado Central Railroad 
Company, Omaha and Republican Valley 
Railroad Company, and the Utah and 
Northern Railway Company—all branches 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company— 
and are issued to the extent of eighty per 
cent. (80 per cent.) of the par value of the 
bonds so deposited. The difference in in- 
terest between the bonds deposited and 
those issued by the Union Pacific Reail- 
road Company forms a sinking- fund, to be 
applied to the redemption of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company bonds by purchase, 
or drawing at 105 percent. The net earnings 
of the several roads are more than sufficient 
to pay all fixed charges and interest, and 
business is rapidlv increasing, as we are in- 
formed by the officers of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company. 

Messrs. Edward Sweet & Co., No. 38 
Broad St., this city, advertise and recom- 
mend the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore R. R. 5-per-cent. registered 
thirty-year bonds. The bonds are exempt 
from taxation in Pennsylvania, and the in- 
terest is payable semi-annually in Bosten 
or Philadelphia. Circulars containing full 
particulars sent free to any address on ap- 
plication to Edward Sweet & Co., as above, 
or C. A. Sweet & Co., 40 State St., Boston. 

Messrs. Gilman, Son & Co., No. ‘62 Cedar 
St., New York, advertise 1st mortgage 
6-per-cent. gold bonds of the Quincy, Mise 
souri, and Pacific Railroad Ce. The issue 
is limited to $9,000 per mile of completed 
road, and the interest is guaranteed by the 
Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific R. R. Co. 
The principal is due 1st of October, 1909. 
Interest, Ist January and July. Circulars 
giving further information may be had on 
application to Gilman, Son & Co., as above. 
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BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 





ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Nevada Central Railway 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
SINKING FUND BONDS, 
Issued at the Rate of $8,000 per Mile. 
Only Lien upon the Road. 
Present price 9714 and accrued interest. 
FOR SALE BY 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


No. 12 Wall Street. 
Becommended by 


Pucrys, eben de Co., No. 45 Wall St. 
Benj. B Sherman, Pres. Mechanics’ Bank. 








FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS 
and Dealers in Government Bonds 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES, 


NO. & NASSAU STREET, NOW YORE. 





Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pleased to furnish information in reference to 
all matters connected with investments in Govern- 
ment Bonds. 


We are prepared to give information im regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Recetve accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow interest on daily balances; and for 
those keeping accounts with us we collect U 
pons and registered interest, and other cou . 
idends, etc., and credit, without charge. = 

(2 We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Gevern- 
ment Bonds, State and Railroad Bends, Bank 
Stocks, Railread Stecks, and other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “Memo- 
randa Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of 
which can be had on application. 


FIsK & HATCH. 


PHILADELPHIA 
WILMINGTON & 
BALTIMORE 1.0. 


5 per Cent. 


REGISTERED 


THIRTY-YEAR BONDS, 


Interest Payable in Boston or Phil- 
' adelphia. 

Exempt from Taxation in Pennsylvania. 
FOR SALE BY 


EDW. SWEET & C0,|\¢ 


38 Broad Street, New York. 


CHAS. A. SWEET & CO., 


40 State Street, Boston. 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO., 


COLLATERAL TRUST 


6 Per Cent. Bonds, 


MATURING JULY 1st, 1908. 
Principal and Interest payable in 


GOLD COIN. 


For sale at 105 and interest by 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 


28 State Street, e* e . 7 . Boston; 


18 Wall Street, . . . New York. 
¥urther particulars furnished upon application. 
Quincy, ee bw A Pacific Rail- 


Ist Mo — r Cent. » Gold Bonds. 
Issue lim: 


ey racy) Cais E 5 BY Tr PrHE 


Principal due 1st Oct., 1900. Interest Ist Jan. and July. 
R SALE are s. "AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 
TO ADVANCE we Ky PRICE WITHOUT 
d P. Railroad is fooned in uity te 
the V’ eatin, Bt St. Louis, who have 
entered upon its entire A and man- 
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ann receipts of the Wabash for the six months 
1st July, 1880, were $5,813,847. or at the rate of 

= 10, a ~4 i annum. 
nae ng further information can be had at 

oO! 


caine & CO. 
62 CEDAR ative NEW YOrK. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to walte tp os oul om tho olé Banking 

HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 ALL STREET, B. Y. 

This house transacts a general Stock Commission 


_ interest mn dopoatte wt 4's 
on at 4 per cent., payable 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


FORT MADISON 


Northwestern Railway of Iowa 


FIRST MORTGAGE 7s, 
Dated April 1st, 1880, and Due 1905. 
Principal and Tyeresg pevable in Gold in 


BONDS OF $1,000 AND $500 EACH. 


ifrnigcs Ei'and Setober tat 


vofisée, 
—_ =e ge per —. yh ‘st pateck wae 


JAMES M RAKE & CO.. Bankers, 
Drexel Building, 29 Wall St. N. ee 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
Latlers of Credit and Cirewlar Notes 


ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE FOR TRAVELERS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


120 Broadway Equitable Building),N.Y. 


ROBERTSON ELECTRIC 
Ore Reduction Company. 


Organized under laws of the State of New York. 
Capital Stock, $5,000,000; 200.000 shares ; value, 
$25. fi paid and wnewesna 
LINDLEY F. SEAMAN, & 'y and Tr 
an Com is now to sell licenses for 
of their , Wh classes of 
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SECURITY BONDS 


CAN BE OBTAINED OF THE 


FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, 


0. 187 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Richmond and Alleghany 


Railroad Company. 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
Forty-Year Gold Bonds. 
Issue, $5,000,000. 
The secures Bente is a first 
Hen on the completed line from Richmond 
Foage, | Virginia, a distance of 250 miles. > also 
all the p roperty and frar franchises of the JAMES 
VER AND RANA CAN. rime zt 
value, constructed at a cost of over ten million 





e the fullest 
offer and confi ate oS these oreeenn 
vestors. Price, 96 C. and Interest. 


ROBINS, POWELL & CO., 


No. 40 WALL STREET. 


CLOSSON & HAYS, 


No. 11 NASSAU STREET. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


HOFFMAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 113 BROADWAY. 


New York, July 14th, 1880. 
F THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
4a Ay at ,day a Sem! a = Pinnual Dividend of FIVE (6) PER 
CENT. was payebis =. demand. 


EN D. M INTYRE, Secretary. 








LE and elevectory ¢ ores, Ce | those 

ing lead, at acostof $3 per ton. infringements 
upon the pemate oS owned by the Company will be 

promptly 

wereetee! office, _ 23 and 24 No. 58 Broadway 
ew 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
BROAD STREET, NEW YORE, 
CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND AMERICA. 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TEL- 


EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY,|* 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 


CAPITAL....... $200,000. 


SURE ARD cents usiness of the 
re an KANGAS a8 Np D CEN LL, ILLINOIS 


Six to ‘Fight t Per Cent. M Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


Sadies STOKES, BANKERS, 
#P. OLCOTT, 45 WALL 8T., N. ¥., 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, |: 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
t., Boston; Union Bailding, Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected seourities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 




















8 Correspond cotietted. 
JOHN C. SHORT, Presi 
GEORGE W DEBE EVOISE, £ Vice-Pres. | New York. 
LUCTUS L L. it BARD, Ass’t Vice-Pres., Boston. 


WATSON, Bee. and id Treas., Chicago. 


IRON SILVER MINING CO. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mime: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 


Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Vaiue 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE 
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1 {LDEMAR ARENS 

] RTH NATIONAL BANK. 
TRUSTEES: 

William H. Stevens, Geo. D. Roberts, Z. Letter, 


Bankers, 


ING Novis Boedwar New York. 





oHON. ALEXANDER MCDONALD, 


cee AE Sa ee BROADW - _ 
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Rue CTU, ESTAS ST 
D 
one Sey es nave this ny deolared ou 
e six mon ns viden 
pS 8 S Per pak CENT. 


id ae; ,, on the capital 
a man 
stock, bayably on DUNOAN F. CURRY, Seorotary. 


EXQRARGS FIRE THSORARCE < COMPARE, | 





Broapway, ee Be 


New York, uly, Bt hia 
A ee Pl vere A aE 
fe. ae of August, 
GEO. W Y, Secretary. 


Ae rN, 130, oes IN New You SoMrA: 





have declared a ‘rock. 
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TATE TURES? rit 
uly rd of D 
och, 1800 fae ee FIVE (5) PER CENT, 


LOUIS P. CARMAN, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 
FARRAGUT Fire InsuRANCE COMPAFY, 
No. 846 Broapwar, 
* Brancu Orricz No. 152 Broapway, 
New York, July 18th, 1880. 


[us BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of Five Pen 
Cerr., also an extra dividend of “Two AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT., payable on demand. 

SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


LITTLE CHIEF MINING COMPANY, 
Room No. 54 BorREEL Sap ty ¥e. ty ge 
oT a ta Seas 
NDRED 


THOUSANI D D DOLLARS "Satin or Fifty Cents iit 
out of the sixth months’ net corninge. pay 
at the wining ag J Melons Jul on the 24th a. July 
= D.F. DENAL, Secretary. 











CREGON es yr AND NAVIGATION ComParyY, 
20 Nassau STREET, a 


A 
New York, Jul a, 1880. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS H DECLAR’ 
ust Bd, py CRS 2 p ren Cnet 7] 
“August 24, 0 e Place, New York. 
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Orrice oF THE LAMAR Seeees | ComPany t 
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New Yous. Oe pos Bee 


may. 
™ iVIDEND GF FI 
Ax Fun CEN rape! AL” DiS stoc x . this company 


WM. R. MACDIARMID, Secretary. 
LOUISVILLE AND N RaILRoaD Company, 


ASHVILLE 
New Yorx 
yar a apap aa Rooms Nos. @ and 10. 


v Ae 8 5) per cent, upon the stock of 
annual aii ‘ae ( 





the company, payable on the 24 of August 
Dividends on roe in Kew York will be 


Ot. t the p eaties of the company, in Jo om Wall Breet, 
The transfer books will be from the Slst of 


July to the Sth of August, Hot (een NEWCOMB, 
Maw Youx, July 7th, 1900. President. 


2 SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERE RaILwar 
™= Dyacnorns Ovmics, —- Garnet Deer 


B PIBRCTONS St rivite MEANY 

48 “upon ite capital pest, wa ne Trene. 

OND DAY out be closed at A. Fa P.u.on SATUR- 

DAY. the Oa dey Of FRIDAY, the Oth day of August 
— E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer, 


WrmuuMssuren Crry Fire Insurance Co,, 
Con. BROADWAY AND Finst Sr., 
BRooxiyrx, July Oth, 1880, 
yas BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a Dividend of TEN PER CENT., 
payable on demand. 








N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 
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New York, July 34, 1880. acting 
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THE NATION'S PROSPERITY. 


Tue Tribune, of this city, recently pub- 
lished the following tabular statement, as 
showing the prosperity of the United States 
since 1860, notwithstanding the terrible 
War of the Rebellion, lasting four years: 
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During this period of twenty years the 
Republican party has conducted the affairs 
of the Government. Besides conquering 
the greatest rebellion in history, banishing 
slavery from the land, and establishing the 
doctrine of equal rights for all races and 
colors, it has so managed our public affairs 
as to secure to the nation a long period of 
unexampled growth and prosperity. Mr. 
Buchanan, elected in 1856, was the last 
Democratic President; and it was during 
the closing months of his administration 
that Southern Democrats and Southern 
slaveholders concocted the Great Rebellion. 
Since then we have had four presidential 
elections, andin each one the Republican 
party was victorious. Looking at the 
country as it was at the close of Buchanan’s 
administration and as it is now, near the 
close of President Hayes’s administration, 
we fail to see any good reason why the 
people should again restore the Democratic 
party to power. The history of that party 
before the war, during the war, and ever 
since shows most conclusively that nothing 
is to be gained, but much is to be periled 
orabsolutely lost, by again placing that party 
in power, controlled, as it would be, by the 
policy of the ‘Solid South.” General 
Hancock, if elected, would be a mere 
figure-head of the party. He would not 
change its policy or character. We think 
it wise to let well enough alone. 





THE EXPRESS BUSINESS. 


A RECENT number of the Albany Law 
Journal quotes, as follows, the language 
of one of the courts to this country in re- 
gard to the present extent of the express 
business: 


‘‘The express business, which had its 
inception as herein stated, now extends all 
over the states; is carried on by numerous 
organizations, which meet the requirements 
of the several localities in which they do 
business; and occupies every railroad line 
in the country available for the purpose. 
They have an invested capital of over 

330,000,000, and the Adams and Southern 

xpress Companies have in daily use and 
occupation 21,216 miles of railroad; employ 
4,297 persons; make 911 daily trips, over 
64,500 miles, aggregating 19,884,420 miles 
of travel annually. And for the transport- 
ation of their freights they pay the rail- 
road companies over $2,000,000 per year. 
It is further alleged, as showing the extent 
and magnitude of the express business, 
that these companies carried for the Gov- 
ernment $1,200,000,000 in 1878 and $661,- 
000,000 in 1879, and for private parties in 
the last-named year the enormous sum of 
$1,050,000,000; and that the Adams Express 
Company alone receives and disburses in 
New York City 14,000 packages daily, 
employing therefor, in connection with 
their general business, 918 horses, with the 
necessary number of wagons.” 


The question on which the court passed 
in the case pending before it related to the 
obligation of a railroad company, as a com- 
mon carrier, to furnish accommodations 
fer the carriage of the packages of express 
companies, It was held by the court “that 
a common carrier is as much bound to 
carry for another common carrier as it is 
for others”; and, hence, that a railroad 
company could not refuse to carry for an 
express company, or to extend to its mes- 
sengers and agents the facilities requisite to 





the prosecution of the express business. On 
this point the court said: ‘If the express 
business, as we have hereinbefore asserted, 
has become a convenience to the general 
public, we think it the duty of all railroad 
companies, through their managers and in 
the exercise of the trusts confided to them 
for the public good, to make proper provis- 
ion for everybody wishing to carry express 
matter over their respective roads, as, in 
doing so, they would be accommpdating 
the public and fulfilling to that extent the 
objects and purposes of their creation.” 

Railroad companies are common carriers, 
and, as such, they are bound to accommo- 
date the public, and may in this respect be 
regulated by law. Yet they are not ex- 
press companies and are not chartcred to 
perform the service of such companies. 
Express companies are also common car- 
riers, and as such amenable to the law reg- 
ulating the relation. They, however, need 
the facility afforded by railroads for this 
purpose, and the theory of the court in the 
case before it was that railroads, in the in- 
terests and for the convenience of the gen- 
eral public, are bound to furnish this 
facility. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue past week hes ‘witnessed ® contin- 
ued moderate improvement in nearly all 
departments, with an active inquiry from 
package buyers for many descriptions of 
fall goods. Prices, with few exceptions, 
were steady. 

Cotton Goops were in increased de- 
mand for moderate lots of nearly all season- 
able makes. Values were rather weak and 
some descriptions were reduced. The ex- 
port movement consisted of shipments of 
1,655 packages from this port, 93 packages 
from Boston, and 100 packages from other 
ports—in all 1,848 packages, and 


Since Jan. 1st, 1880. 65,121 p'K'g’s, valued at. .$4,653,600 
Same time in 1979. .00,505 p’k’g's, valued at.. 5,621,808 
Same time in 1878..75,977 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 4,715,206 
Same time in 1877. ..68,011 p’k’g's, valuedat.. 4,652,278 


Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in steady request for small par- 
cels. Prices were weak and many makes 
were reduced. 

Cotton flannels were in moderate demand 
except for low grades, which were com- 
paratively. active and are already sold 
ahead of production. 

Colored cottons were in fair movement 
and prices were steady and unchanged. 

Corset jeans were quiet. 

Waite Goons were dull. 

Print-cloths were in fair demand. We 
quote 4c. for 64x64 cloths and 38jc. for 
56x60. 

Prints were in better request. New lines 
of medium and dark work were opened by 
some of the leading agents, though pur- 
chases were confined to small lots. 

Dress Goops.—Worsted fabrics were 
fairly active. Cottons were quiet. 

Ginghams were in light request. 

Woo.en Goons were in fair demand for 
nearly all seasonable fabrics. Supplies are 
very moderate, though prices were rather 
weak. 

Low-grade fancy cassimeres were in 
small but steady demand. Finer qualities 
were in moderate request and fair deliv- 
eries were made on back orders. 

Cheviot suitings received but little atten- 
tion, and in worsted coatings the move- 
ment was somewhat irregular and confined 
to a few specialties. 

Overcoating were unchanged. 

Cloakings.—With additional openings, 
buyers have been giving further attention 
to the new styles, and for some makes very 
fair orders have been placed. No special 
activity, however, can be noticed. 

Kentucky Jeans.—There has been an en- 
larged request for these, stimulated by price 
concessions. The demand from buyers 
was principally for medium and low qual- 
ities, but all grades shared the attention. 

Flianrels.—An active demand was sud- 
denly developed for flannels, owing to 
agents reducing prices ten to fifteen per 
cent. on the highest figures. Atthis reduc- 
tion, large sales were effected and many 
desirable lines of goods closed out. 

Blankets.—For these there isa moder- 
ate and steady demand for small parcels. 
Supplies of the best makes, however, are 
very light and agents’ prices are firmly 
held. 





Forgzign Darr Goops,—The actual de- 
mand for goods has not sensibly enlarged, 
but there are indications of a more active 
movement. Importers are mostly occupied 
at present in their preparations for next 
season’s trade. In some cases their assort- 
ments of goods are about complete; but 
samples, which will comprise an unusually 
attractive display of both staple and fancy 
materials, are not yet ready to exhibit. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $3,053,849, 
showing an increase of $256,660 as com- 
pared with last week and $1,239,442 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $2,601,384, or $452,465 less 
than the imports. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


RTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Mowpat Eventne, July 26th, 1880. 











GINcHAMS. 
Amoskeag.......... 103: Mohawk ...... cae 
Bates ...-cccccccces )  — | eaten 124 
GIOW 2. -cccccces 94 Cumberland........ — 
Gloucester ......... 10 White M’f’g Co....10 
Smeaster...cccccecee mi « “ Fancyl0 

PRINTS. 
BR coceececoeves 74 Manchester ........ 8 
American........... 7 |Merrimack, D...... — 
Allen’s fancy....... ot MANLY... cccceccoce % 
Asnclé’s....2. -<¢ jOriental.........0- - 8 
Cocheco.........-« 8 iPacific phbcecdesene 8 
Dunnell’s fancy.... 8 |Richmond’s........ 
Freeman........+++ _ Simpson’ esolid bik.. H 
Garner's .......00++ — |p B’Erccccccccce 
Gloucester......... p 4 Southbridge dadkewes 7 
Hartel.......s0000- . 7%| Washington........ 63 
Hamilton.........+. 7 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F..... 86 74\Laconia...... 9-4 24 
Atlantic. A..... 36 8 ee 104 27 
ew  Bocces 2 Ceres 11-4 30 
©» Tissece 36 i besnam i ieeee 36 «64 
i eee Massachusetts : 
“  LL....36 36 64 
me “Wapera = s 3 ~ a nieced = 7 
Appleton, A... .: - 
xx" 36 | | Stand. 86 at 
«  B....36 8 |Medford....... 3% — 
Augusta....... 36 74|Nashua, fine O.. ce | 
ipa 33 R..36 8 
~  Bevesa = E..40 9% 
Broadway...... 36 «6y CCS W..48 14 
Bedford, R..... 30 53|\Newmarket,DD36 6% 
Boott, U....... 84 (BY! ” G..36 7 
i pee 36 8 | “ N..36 7% 
© Betnwen 30 —/Pacific, Extra...36 8 
Dl Oe. © Mice _ 
Continental, C..36 — Pua. besiid 7-4 W 
a - 2 a : mae oe * 
Cones ‘ve . eee 
oem G. ..30 = o---10-4 27 
ad 8...38 a - -114 30 
« Wace * .124 
o AAA. —| Pepperell, E fine 39 8 
Dwight, p ae 30 SS 
‘ | a: er a 
.30 
% 
Ellerton, W8..104 —| “_....... 45 16 
Harrisburg. A..36 73, Pittsfield, A....36 64 

- B.33 74 Pocasset, C..... % 7% 
Indian Head... .36 | - # 8 

as ....30 8 ‘Stark, AA...... 3% «68 

“ 140 124' Utica .......... 96 11 

48 14! “* heavy....40 1p 
Indian Orchard | Y cchign atl 48 17 
R..30 : a eer 
“ NN. 38 . enema 78 324 
“ EE..% 7 | FF enamine 86 35 
“ AA..40 8 Wamsutta,ST..40 12} 
Lawrence.LL ..36 6% - -.58 22 
oe lacs © es +79 32) 
as XX...36 8 - --89 35 
se XXX.40 H eo -.99 37% 

Langley, A ....36 " -108 40 
ree. 738 AY Wachusett ae 36 «8h 
“A SS 6h 30.668 

Laconia. O........ 8 ~~ + hte 40 1% 
enka ™4 — eo (pee 48 14 
ec iamaial 84 22 





BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androrco; : Laugdon, 76....36 10 
. 9 | 7” 76 .. 42 18 
o AA..36 103 ‘“ §6GB....86 13 
Allendale......64 19 |Lonsdale....... % = 9 
wine = 74 21; “ Cambrie..36 13 
ee 84 23 :Masonville.... .36 10 
Bartlett, F 36 04 
“ 54 
Ballou & Son. . .36 
a“ . 88 
Bay Mills....... 36 
Blackstone, AA. = 
Boott, R........ 
i, TREE FS) 
a 36 
Se Dice 36 
a Bcanenan 36 
ER 738 
abana 44 
“ee 9s 
camel 54 
causeubane 27 
Cisten, Yee 36 
Dwight, Star 8..36 
. Anchor36 
Fearless........ 36 
Fruit of the Looe. 
“ “ = 
“ “ . 
Forestdale...... 36 
Green, G........36 
Gold emcee 


as 33 
Hill’s Semp. i: 
“ bed «36 v 














oo © M8 By 6K Me 1... 
sat oe ea | ** cambric.... 12) 
Hope........... 36 8})|Whitinsville....36 8% 
Indian Orchard... — - ----38 7% 
“ DW..86 10 | Williamsville: 
Al... 12 
TICK INGS. 

Amoskeag, 3. i? \Methu AA.... 16 
at 20 | _ ASA... 18 
ye Y 153 Palmer.........++ % 
sad | 144 Pearl River....... _ 
” C.rc0e 134; Pemberton, AA.. 15 
e | 123 = 
e | 12 | “ E.... 11 
” evens 1l} ‘swift Oe 9% 

Cordis, AAA....32 16 ‘Thorndike, A..... 10 

«  ACE....383 17§! “ Ba sess 0 
“ No. 1....82 174 Willow Brk.,No.1 — 

Hamilton, BT.... 13 |York........... 32 17 
” beovee SEL wenencesees 80 14 

Lewiston, A....36 194! 

STRIPES. 
American...... — @I11 |Lewiston, A.. 
Amoskeag..... 114@12 Otis, BB....... 10 03 
- abe _- -_ Thorndike, A..— @124 
Columbian....— @10 Wes 12 
Hamilton......— @11}| Uncasville, A. "104 11s 
DENIMS, 
ered Seer BZ Otte, BR ccccocse 
sceccescece 84) Pearl River....... 164 
Col mba SS | - ee 17 
X% brn s Warren, AXA.... 15 
Otis, AXA hamweres Mircasee 
mF Gh accitesns 13 | Gh cwses 
BROWN DRILLS. 

Appleton......... 9 |Langley, B..... 14 8 

Augusta... . 8 ‘Massachusetts, D. 9 

Boott ... . & 

Bacenin.....-sc0e 9 |Pepperell......... 9 

Lyman, H........ — Stark, A.........00 9 

CORSET JEANS, 

Amoskeag........ — Kearsarge sateen. 9 

Androscoggin sat. 9 |National.......... _ 

Canoe River...... 74 Naumkeag sateen 9 

Clarendon........ 74 Pepperell......... 

— Orch. Imp. 74 Rockport ........ 74 

eccccceeoe 8 |Manchester...... — 
CHECKS. 

Cegem, & XX.... 12}'Park Mills, No.60. 13% 

sence 11 \Prodigy.......... 12% 

Economy.....-... 12 'Old York......... 13 

Far & Mars, No. 5. i eee 124 


No. 6. 24 “AA extra... 
Park Mills, No. 50. 13 


REMOVAL. 


MILLS & CIDBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, WHITE GOODS, LINENS, 
RIBBONS, CRAPES, NOTIONS, CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, GLOVES, CURTAINS, Erc., 
have removed to their New Warehouse, 


BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 


New York. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dey Goods 














ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS 1 THE LOWEST. 


Thirty-one ‘Departments filled with 
Choice ane! esirab et ds, adapted toSum- 


mer sTee® aTS AND BONN 


FLOWERS. N 
FeRAS OLs, 


BLACK SILKS, 
Ot Ay Coie Goops, 


MINA A 


Reece. ee FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 





+ A t this pene yo 
tp rt sat nieve as 12 o’cleck, Neon.) 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New sea 
CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES. 


62 inches wide; Satin finish both sides ; 
very heavy; soft as down; all mode 
shades; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The “Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 





Mh .-- SALE BY 























For Wew Terms for 18380 
see page 23. 








[July 22, 1880. 


Weekly Market Review. 


[For the week ending Friday, July 234, 1880.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 
COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice.....- 13 @17} 
Santos, Choice to Best..........---- 154 (@194 
Padang..........cseceee coccccceccees 20 @26 
MOCKS. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccceces 2% @254 
Maracaibo........cccccccccces cvcces 14 @18 
La@QUBVEA....2 2. cc ccecccccecccccorecs 15 @li 
TEA. 
Hyson....... ae ce wings ---30 @50 
Young Hyson.......---00 eeeecceeees 23 @% 
English Breakfast..... subsoeenvaneed 20 @i 
Uncolored Japan........--+++seeeee 2% @0 
QOLOER. ..c cccccccccccccccescs a wnees 18 @7%5 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba...... won’ Sa 
Harp.—Cut4.oaf,........-eeeeeeee «. 108@ — 
Crushed ....cccccccccccccece 103@ — 
Powdered.......... waaae -. 103@ 11 
GRANULATED. .......-+ coccecceocces 10 @ 103 
Wuitse.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 93@ 9 
Steam Refined A..... cooee OF@ OF 
Extra C.......cccccccccece 941@ 
YELiow.—Coffee C.....cccccceseees 9@ 
Other grades........ce.- - 4@ 88 
MOLASSES. 
Cusa, Grocery Grades ..............-mominal. 
‘¢ Boiling Grades ........--+6 3%36@ — 
New Guns, New Crop, Fancy...— @ 6&4 
« ~~ Good...42 @ 62 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..85 00 @85 12} 
Grand Bank Cod...........0.0. 450 @4 75 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass...... 14 00 @24 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 8 50 @ 9 00 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... 6 50 @ 7 00 
Herring, Scaled........ per box.— 17 @— 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phoenix, $2@$2.25; Deakin’s, 
$1.25@$1.30; Washington’s, $1.30@$1.35; 
Evans's, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and Vir- 
den’s, $1.20@$1.25; and other brands, $1.10 
@$1.15; Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean. 20@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 25 
Lisbon, 19@20—uall less 24 per cent. cash. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 44@4}4 cents for Pot 
and 6@6}3 for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 





FLOUR: 


Sour Extras.......... eoe- $3 50 @ 84 85 
WOR S cs0ctecctcsecccsnces 280@ 350 
Superfine....... Cccreccccce 380 @ 450 
State Extra Brands....... 42 @ 435 
State Fancy Brands....... 445@ 460 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 420 @ 4 40 
Minnesota Clear......... - 4600@ 600 
Minnesota Straight........ 5 90 @ 7% 
Minnesota Patents....... - T0@ 855 


Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W.Ex. 450 @ 4 75 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O., Mich. 550 @ 5 75 
Ohio, Ind., and [kh Super. 400 @ 4 40 
©. Ked Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 530 @ 5 40 
White Wheat Ex.,0.,Ind. 550 @ 5 7% 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 580 @ 6 00 
8t. Louis Single Extras... 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 575 @ 5 95 
8t. Louis Triple Extras. ... 
Genessee Extra Brands... g 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 700 @ 8 75 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
City Mills, for West Indies 535 @ 5 75 





City Mills, for Europe.... 4 30 @ 450 
= Fiovur: 

1 SS ee eee $2 90 3! 
Balt., Alex., » Georgetown. 4 00 eg * 10 
Richmond .............4.. 450@ 660 

Rre Four: 
rr eesesecees 64 50 @ $4 85 
Pennsylvania ............. 420@ 450 
Corn MEAL: 
re ceccesees $2 50 @ $3 00 
i, ae 315@ 325 
a ee —-—@ 80 
GRAIN. 
Wheat: 
We ciacennes bhacenaaee $i 05 @ $1 16 
BE ititcdwcodiecscs oe 12@ . 14 
ON aa 110@ 115 
—— Spring......  3& ¢ 1 
Sevsebetseesaesone 102 @ 110 
Con 
ee — 4 @-—-: 
CO ae — 46 So ts 
; oe eeiebasekeces — 30 @— 61 
WE esevese sothesces cocoe = OB 534 
ite _ sro 42 
= Bie at 
— 32 46 
135 @1 40 
P 155 @1 60 
Waisis mbites ninieaae nemilain -- 160 @1 65 
ite Kidmey..............180@1 
Rod Kinser) ocsesesseseee: 10 @16 
We veatancssacherns once 220 @2B 





TRE 


PROVISIONS. 


Pork : 





ie 
3 
c—] 
Fr 
2 
2 
23 
— 
> 
8 
ro 
® 
: 
° 
$ 
IL 


Smoked Shoulders ........-- 

Smoked Strips........ eevee 
Larp: 

Western, per 100 Ibs........- $7 1 

OUP. -ccccccccssoocccecees 710 @7 

BORE OE. ccccccccceccescsecce 74 @7 8 


HAY.—New crop, suitable for shipping, 
is held at 75@80 cents; other grades, 85@ 
$1.05, as to quality. Old continues in — 
request. We quote Shipping 85@$1.05 
Prime to Fancy Timothy, $1.10@§1. 15; 
Medium, 90@$1; Salt, 65@70 cents; and 
Clover, 60@65. Straw.—Old and new 
Long Rye $1@$1.05; Short do., 60@65 
cents; and Oat, 55@60 cents—all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET. — Beef Cattle. — 
Sales were at 8$@9% cents for ordinary to 
strictly prime, to dress 55@56 Ibs. to the gross 
ewt.. and 74@8 cents for grass-fed Texas 
and Cherokee, to dress 55 lbs. Milch Cows. 
—Common to choice quoted at $35@$55. 
Calves.—Common to best Veal offered at 
4@6} cents and Buttermilk and mixed lots 
$2.35@$3.50 per 100 Ibs. Sheep and 
Lambs, 3}@5 cents for the former and 
5@7 for the latter. Live Hogs were quiet 
and nominal in price. 


a auAc 








WOOL. 
American X to XXX..........00000020+ -40@50 
eS n0s0e6eue onsgss ee 
Ci och Sctivnesncssees000800c0sseee 15@34 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 
BUTTER. 

State, Creamery, fair to choice ..... 22-20 @% 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..19 @2 
State, tubs, MOWIWE...0 2 cccccsccccccce 15 @17 


Western, Dairy, choice to fancy.......16 @18 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......11 @17 







CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy....... ecccccccces 99@10 
State, Factory, goud to fine............ 8§@ 9% 
Western, Factory, choice.......... core 6 @ 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 54@ 7; 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 17 @18 
State and Pennsylvania............... 164:¢— 
Western and Canadian............... 14 @15 
POTATOES. 

Early Rose...see----2+-+ per bbl. .$1 00@§2 00 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State................. 6 @% 
Apples, | i Rai ake 6 @7 
Apples, Southern......-.+--s+0-- eee» 6 @D 
Peaches, Peeled........ inane edinaa 9 @ié6 
a errr ore 5 @7 
Blackberries......... a peenenereee re 
FIRM. coccvcccce ses Eee esesccekt Guan 
SEEDS. 

Clover, Western.......... @ BD. 
Clover, New York State........ 
insesacwscnecsocs 8b 


Canary, ... 

Hemp, Foreign... 
Flaxseed, American, Rough 
Linseed, Calcutta...... B56 





GUANO AND ee 





Guano »Peruy’n,rectified, = .c. 69 00 70 0 00" 
* 51 00 @52 00 
Guano, ee or Guanape 
eet 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros, Standard eee 
pete OF LAMB....+.0+.cecess. 04 37 00 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.32 00 @35 00 
Bone Flour......... 36 00 (@39 00 
“ Bone Meal.......... 34 00 @36 50 
66 Ground Bone.......31 00 @33 50 
bd Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @30 00 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead To —— ue 
(Michigan Carbon Works 
Banner Raw Bone Flour ) — 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
eae ee a 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 28 00 00 
‘* dissolved, high grade...... 26 00 Gos 00 
German Potash’ Salts, Kainit..... 8 50 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2, 000 Ibe la 7 7 @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
ES eae 1 7% 1 87 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs. 3 75 @ 4 00 
Dried Blood, per unit........... — @23% 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 7 
Dust Perth... ccccscccces 85 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone -\aaeeel 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 33 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-fi ve Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 2% 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Baugh’s port Bone, per 2,000 
seccceceseee 81 00@33 00 
Quaker City Phosphate. opapaces = geass ce 
Allen’s Phosphate.............. 35 WO@88 00 


Soluble e Marine Guano.......... 45 00@48 00 


Best se Ee ee 
205 North Becond Siseee Potladetphia. 
First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Ftinting ree is, Bowes fey eae 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York 

















INDEPENDENT. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 





At no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of THe Ix- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
eur onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite publicattention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, inadvance §3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 

WMO. oc cccccscccccccccescccccceccce 5.00 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 

scriber, both in advance, in one re- 

BINNI Ri o.0066ste-cccdccesascooese 5.00 
One subscription with two NEW sub- 

scribers, all three in advance, in one 

SOUMAMCS. ... oc cccccccocee eeneseceo 7.00 
One subscription wth three NEW sub- 

scribes, all four in advance, in one 

PORMIRBOS...0s 0000 csce coceccesccce 8.50 
One subscription with four NEW sub- 

scribers, all five in advance, in one 

remittance..... seesmnen ccccccccecee 10.00 

Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in orderto get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
at once to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


Present WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
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Iusurance, 
NO WHITEWASHING WANTED. 


Every experienced business man must 
conclude that the official offer of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company ef New York to 
pay Tue INDEPENDENT $30,000, if it will 
keep silent, was an indication that there are 
some things in the management or condi- 
tion of that Company which cannot stand 
the light of day. Tue INDEPENDENT has 
not kept silent. It has continued its crit- 
icisms, without fear or favor, upon the 
perilous methods of business by which that 
Company is now and for some time has 
been mismanaged. Our charges have not 
been disputed, our statements have not 
been denied. But the accused has re- 
mained as silent as the Sphinx, probably 
believing that ‘‘the thing wili blow over,” 
or that some state official will make a per- 
functory examination of the Company’s 
affairs, as a matter of rote, and give it a 
clean certificate. 

It appears that the Company is, at last, to 
be examined; and, as we learn by a letter 
from the IHlonorable Samuel H. Row, In- 
surance Commissioner of Michigan, pub- 
lished in last weck’s INDEPENDENT, the 
president of the Mutual Life has invited the 
Insurance Department of the State of New 
York to make an examination of the Com- 
pany’s affairs. Mr. Row informs us that 
this examination is to be begun on the 1st 
of September next; but his account of the 
matters which led up to a decision that the 
examination must he made indicates that 
the “‘happy thought” did not originate 
with the president of that company, but was 
the natural result of Tae INDEPENDENT’s 
criticisms. We quote from Mr. Row’s 
letter, published last week: 





“State OF MICHIGAN, INSURANCE BUREAU, 
** LANSING, July 16th, 1880. t 
‘*Eprtor N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

‘In your issue of the 8th inst. I saw an 
article calling upon the various commis- 
sioners of insurance, myself among the 
number, to examine the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. I desire to 
say that, on the 11th ult., I wrote a line to 
Hon, John A. McCall, the deputy superin 
tendent of insurance of New York, re- 
questing him to makea thorough and ex- 
haustive examination of that company, to 
include a careful appraisement of all real 
estate owned, and that on which the Com- 
pany held mortgages; that if he conducted 
the examination it would be quite satisfac- 
tory to me, otherwise I should make an ex- 
amination for myself.” . “On the 
2th ult, I received a letter from Superin- 
tendent Fairman, enclosing a copy of a 
letter of invitation to him, dated on the 
2ist ult., from President Winston, of the 
Mutual Life, to examine that Company.” 

* i * * * 


Mr. Row began to move in this matter 
“or the sith ult.,” and immediately there 
was astir at the other end of the line, re- 
sullivng in an invitation from President 
Winston to Superintendent Fairman, 
* dated on the 21st ult.” 

This is the way the cat jumped: 

The article in Tot INDEPENDENT calling 
for av examination appeared in our issue 
of the Ist inst., not of the 8th inst., as 
Commissioner Row erroneously states. 

_On the 1th inst Commissioner Row 








writes Deputy Superintendent McCall that, 
if Superintendent Fairman does not order 
an examination, he (Row) will. 

On the 17th inst. Deputy Superintend- 
ent McCall writes Commissioner Row that 
Superintendent Fairman intended to ex- 
amine. 

On the 21st President Winston writes Su- 
perintendent Fairman to make an examina- 
tion. 

It is well known that the last examina- 
tion of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, conducted by Super- 
intendent William Smyth, was a mere bur- 
lesque. It lasted but three weeks. It was 
simply clerical work, in which the most es- 
sential things were taken for granted. It 
wasinno respect the ‘‘ thorough and ex- 
haustive examination of that Company” 
which the Insurance Bureau of the State 
of Michigan now demands, and which the 
Insurance Department of the State of New 
York must now be compelled to make. 
Personal friendships, political affinities, leg- 
islative influence, family obligations—if 
any of these things exist—must now be 
destroyed for the time being, in order that 
the examination of this great company 
may be thorough, honest, unprejudiced, 
impartial, and complete. 

The policyholders of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company have an interest in 
this examination of more importance than 
the interest of presidents, vice-presidents, 
and trustees. They want to know not 
only whether the Company is thoroughly 
solvent or not; but whether the methods 
of the present business managers of the 
Company are such as to warrant the solv- 
ency of the Company in the future. We 
call upon Deputy-Superintendent McCall, 
in this examination, to do justice to these 
policyholders. 

If, at the very time that a hazardous and 
unprecedented reduction of premium rates 
was established, the rates of interest were 
on the decrease, Iet the policyholders know 
it. 

If millions of money are lying idle in 
banks, or at avery low rate of interest, 
let the policyholders know it. 

If immense blocks of real estate are held 
in New Jersey and elsewhere, which it is 
impossible to market at their cost, let the 
policyholders know it. 

If enormous sums of meney are expended 
by the officers for objects not contemplated 
in the charter and business of the Company, 





and are concealed from the eye of critical 
trustees by being charged as agency com- 
missions or something else, let the pelicy- 
holders know it. 

If, after a display of economy in a reduc 
tion of the salaries of the officers and 
clerks, these same officers have, within lit- 
tle more than a year, restored all the re- 
duced salaries and raised others, thus prov- 
ing the first act to have been a game, let 
the policyholders know it. 

If a large portion of the Company’s in- 
come consists of mere book entries, offset 
by other hook entries, and not made up of 
actually loaded premiums paid to the Com- 
pany in the due course of business, let the 
policyholders know it. 


If nepotism, favoritism, and inequality 
in paying surrender values and other matters 
exist, let the policyholders know it. In 
short, let all the charges which policyhold- 
ers have made in this journal, and which by 
many are believed to be true, be searched 
to the bottom and a rerort given, with full 
details, so that the public and the policy- 
holders may draw their own inferences. 

Any other kind of examination than this 
will only serve to emphasize the charge, 
which is repeatedly made, that the officers 
of the Mutual Life are afraid of a thorough 
investigation into the condition of the insti- 
tution and its methods of doing business. 

But this is not all. The way to insure 
such an examination—which ought to oc- 
cupy six months—is for a committee of 
policyholders, with counsel, to be present, 
to follow it and watch it at every step. 
The expenses involved in this will be small. 
We call upon the public minded men who 
have heretofore thrown themselves heartily 
into the work in behalf of the policyhold- 
ers to come forward now and interest 
themselves in this examination. 

We believe that policyholders have a 
right to be admitted as participants in it. 
But, if they have not the legal technical 
right, the management cannot afford to 
refuse their admission. Such a refusal 
would be an admission that something is 
wrong, as, indeed, it would be a confession 
of guilt at the outset. Once inside the 
doors of the Mutual office and in control of 
a channel through which information can be 
compelled, we predict that the policyhold- 
ers will find that our strictures on the 
Company have been mild in comparison 
with the truth. 





In the advance sheets of the 25th 
Annual Report of the Hon. Julius F. 
Clarke, Insurance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, we read that the Hartford Life 
and Annuity Insurance Company, ‘‘ which 
has introduced into its programme a co- 
operative plan of insurance, has been re- 
stricted to the transaction of a regular life 
insurance business within this state.” 
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— 
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Insurance Reserve and all other Mability, - - - 


ee LV. vee President. 


RB. B. CURRIER, General 


2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY I, 1880. 


American Insurance Co., 


Organized A. D. 1859. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Policies lasued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. Insurance confined to D catomng pm 
Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property, Chure’ Schoo! Houses. 
Policies written on property situated in Chicago or any large city. — 
of } -iicies written from 1459 to 1880, 336,277. In force, 114, 


CASH CAPITAL, $200, 000. 


@880,074 OL 
541.181 28 


Cash Surp! regards P licy-Hold - + - $495,948 Te 
Deduct Capital, ee. es 
Cash Surplus as Regards Stockholders, . 6298,948 70 


Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1880, $1, $19,170.58. Lesses paid from 
1874 te 1880, $1,675,844.18. 


DIRECTORS, 


H. Z. CULVER, How. WM. H. * eee How. H.N. HIBRARD. CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
D. A. KNOWLTON. M. A. HOYN 
WM. H. OVINGTON. BR. B ConmiER. 


How. J. M. BAILEY. 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ. 
OFFICERS. 


Hon. H.N.HIBBARD Vice President 
M.A. EX» -1 Treasurer. 


LOYAL L. MUNN. 
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Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 18145. PURELY MUTUAL 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dopsrns, Sec’y. Tuxo. Macxyet, Treas. 














Assets, Jan. 1st, 1880 (par values)....... $83.804,261 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,448,746 08 
Surpine, 4 fork Standard of 1880..... $2,355,515 10 
us on New York Standard 
Market Value of Assets......... fosreee $6,012,528 64 
Drrecrors. 

Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 


Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 
F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H. Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York, 





1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 


MANA AT TAN LIFE 


eee evecccecsesersecoees ~ roy 126 00 
840/660 00 
000 00 





5 toe * gy 383, 
to each $100 of liability. 


tio of assets, $122 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hee. participating patisten feoees @ (at low sates) aie 


ing low unvary 
insurance—not dividends. 


OF NEW YORK. 


nts Went’. HENRY a President. 
Cc. ¥. Wemp.e, Vice- J. L. HALsey, Seo. 
HY . WEMPLE, 


H. B. STOKES, } Ass't See's. 


jurance an buying 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


Insurance paid in many cases to the families of de- 
ceased policyholders vase after they hai allowed 
their policies to lapse. Those persons who have taken 

policies with other companies, and, by failure to pay 
fee when due and in consequence of reverses 
business, have been compelled to forfeit their in- 
ce, will not fail to [aes the SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES offered by this Company. 

Send for the circulars of 

THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
ire Bee a cs RS ee GEMENT, and 


Ali Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued 


FRALEIGH, Seoret -ngroaeaies 
.P. ary. 
o Gko. H. BURFORD, Actuary 
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1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

PE iskisctdensenegunies 804,038 88 
Surplus.......... weetssaedeces 807,073 23 


$2,011,112 11 


— PB PTEEEEAUx. President. 
he . reta 
JOHN L. MSON. Ase’t Sec. 














HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING 1 THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1880. 








oo a ciinnincensetaeenunsdabeaseadeereeecesnteceuses de betedssWeranerwenianens Gatied pinecnaednaiiaccmadnains paiedonavestee $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.......... monnentets iebuineretistaliamennnetneniet Siteincinbarbntendietinmatcinancntuiihinndiie 1,856,954 00 
Meserve for Unpaid Losses ....... 1.0... .ccccecececeeeeeeneeceeeseneneeseeseseees oink Sienna heehee eeulnasid eksbinaeKcmnneaiion eamaaee 166,391 83 
Wet Surplus......... Sa dddkdeied bin ee endd-dis baodkvsesssénenwheK0bnebeiekeehanseewesderbausesinNemsmerkmianeearus eer Laine a uniahamacte en nala 1,366,888 06 

CASH ASSETS. ............+- dhaneatdaadmaianitasaanedl seseceeeeeseseeeees a aseatatliee aenbeninanl Sr. sf 


SU MMARY 


OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


A sacdncveodiences \ecusandcecceasnddcedgeweietanisek axneseeees $329,682 45 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 

Sip RE PRE IEU eAeE EST AEE ny ee 1,852,928 00 
United States Stocks (market value) ...................sceceeeeeecceeeees 2°724.500 00 
Bank Stocks and Railroad Stocks (market value)..................+-- 339,576 25 
Stele and Municipal Bonds (market value)...............0-+++eeeeeeeeee 350 00 


T. B. CREENE, 
EDW. H. AHERN, 


| Ass't Seo’s. 


Tere re ee tee eee 


Loans on Stocks ro. ps demand (market value $906,896 49).. 652,250 00 
ee ee I oe cud cnc oadddossebanndesekoss tenncewounns 83,310 47 
Balance in hands of potting 2 hae Raltidiiedeninaiame ademas tae wa 142,103 68 
BBO TOBOROD. .ncccccccccescccncccescocccccccccegescccces-soccccescceccccccese 3103 16 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office........ . 8,429 88 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres, 








CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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STRONG ENDORSEMENTS 


TONTINE POLICIES 


or 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


“* Newton, N. J., March 26th, 1880. 

‘* You are at liberty to use my name as en- 
dorsing the Equitable Society’s Tontine plan 
of insurance. 

** Such a ot ponmngen | is without « paral- 

the history of any other company. 
— Wa W. WOODWARD.” 
Policy 49,955. 


* New York, March 22d, 1880. 
‘I have received your statement of my life 
pclicy, No. 53,315. is is very satisfactory 
te me, and I recommend the Tontine plan to 
those insuring, as proving better than ordi- 
nary policies; the returns are so much larger. 
‘““THOMAS MONAHAN.” 


“York, Marys, March 34, 1880. 

“T note with _— the result of my in- 
surance by the Equitable Society under my 
Tontine Policy, No. 49,919. I have paid 
$3,075 05, and for this you have carried an in- 
surance of $5,000 on me for eleven years, and 
you now offer me cash $3,434 30, or 
more than I have paid you. Scoffers at life 
insurance should note these results and insure 


in the Equitable. 
‘*HENRY MOULTON.” 


* Boston, March 22d, 1880. 

‘The Tontine dividend policy on the life of 
my son has just reached the dividend period, 
and I am astonished at the results. They are 
certainly much greater than I anticipated. 
Besides the insurance which has been carried 
op this life during the past ten years for the 
face value of the policy, he has now a return 
of 120 per cent. of premiums paid in case of 
surrender of the policy, or a paid-up policy 
of 130 per cent. of the original amount issued.” 


From the Holder ef Policy 58,543. 


“ New York, April 5th, 1880. 

‘¢ Of the several ways of closing my Tontine 
olicy, I have decided to continue it in force 
y using the annuity and future dividends as 

they accrue, . . . thus giving me a cash 
reduction of nearly 75 per cent., which is bet- 
ter than ever I had anticipated. 
‘““EDW’D O. JENKINS.” 
Policy 52,558. 


‘* New YorK, March 6th, 1880. 
“The investment has been a satisfactory 
one, and turns out much better than some 
others | have made during the past ten years. 
“CHARLES BIGGS.” 
Policy 39,687. 


“ PROVIDENCE, R. I[., March 11th, 1880. 
‘These results are highly satisfactory to me, 
and are evidences of the skill with which the 
affairs of such a great company are managed. 
“HENRY L. PARSONS.”’ 
Policy 39.919. 


“April 2d, 1880. 
“T take pleasure in recommending the 
Equitable Society and its Tontine System. 
The results as shown. . . are sufficient evi- 
dence of the profitable character of this class 
of insurance.”’ 
From the Holder of Policy 42,077. 


‘CHESHIRE, CONN., June 25th, 1880. 

“‘ The statement of the actual results of m 
Tontine Policy is before me. Surely, an | 
Fratitying results as these add a new page to 

e insurance and speak volumes for the 
efficient management of the Equitable. 

“NORMAN 8. PLATT.” 
Policy 54,375. 


The holder of Policy 42,077, in acknowl- 
edging a check for $1,540 44, equal to 117 per 
cent. of the total amount paid, says: “ This 
return, when it is remembered that I have 
been insured for $2,500 for eleven years, shows 
the advantage of the Tontine form of policy. 

* VIRGIL FISHER.” 


** Carno, [LL., March 4th, 1880. 

‘“* We take pleasure in testifying that the re- 
sults available tous from our Tontine policies 
in the Equitable Life Assurance Society, ex- 
ceed our anticipations, and are from 25 to 30 
per cent. better than the results which were 
estimated by their agents. We would advise 
all persons who are seeking for first-class life 
insurance—and a life insurance which, while 
it is absolutely safe, is by far the leact ex 
pensive of any that has ever been brought to 
our notice—to investigate the merits of the 
Equitable Society and its Tontine plan. 

“GEO. D. WILLIAMSON, 
“WILLIAM STRATTON, 
“PAUL G. SCHUH, 
**SAMUEL WILLIAMSON.” 

The above are extracts from some of the 
many letters from the holders of policies 
whose Tontine periods end in 1880. 


EVERY POLICY BECOMES 
INCONTESTABLE 
AFTER THREE YEARS. 


EQUITABLE 
LIYE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1890. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the Statement of its 
@ffaire on the Sst of December, 1879. 

lume received on Marine Risks 

from ist January, 137¥,to Sist De- 
RRs tot erent eciartenat $2,699,006 58 

Premiums op appeicies not marked off ist 
SM Radiecdcccaccubesceniasene 1,671,981 91 


No Feltctes have been issued =n te 
; nor w Fire disconnec 
with Marine Hisks. 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

187», to 31st December, 187.)........... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses. 
The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . 875,558 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. #507 00 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany, estimated at..................... £00,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,522,826 3% 
EE Nackidvanherthbeget scgsecenas 231,455 16 

Total Amount of Assets............. $12,497,739 51 
Six per Cent. ea the tanding certificate 





ef profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
int on the t so redeemable will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
4. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
































TRUSTEES. 
CHARLES DENNIS, © EDMUND W_CORLIEA 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LE NDER V: BLAKE, 
RLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
‘AMES LOW. HARLES H. MARSHALS, 
LA EORGE W. LA E. 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUA 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, ‘AMES C. DE FORESS 
wh. FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, Cc UES D. LE 
BENJAMIN H. FI 4 Ww AM BRYCE, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
LLIAM E. DODGE, PETER V. KING. 
ROYAL PHELPS THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, § HORACE K. THURBER, 
C. A. HAND A. A. RAVEN, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 





W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 





(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
Tite Comp ducts its dust; wnder the New 





" York Safety Fund Law. 
—o— 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
continent 
Buildings, 
miiligese 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 


Cer. Courtand Montague Streets 
and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


1,132,518 323 


. 65.000 00 
1,040,319 238 
Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
t --$1,0. 
Jaised States Bonde o! pecehet value $1.9 pose oe 
Cash on hand.... pescemsocagers ond omens 240,685 58 
worth mats Lt) 





Decccasegnencncvensccane 285,225 00 
on Real Estate, worth on 
Sl nienninntamsvn<sdhavcesonuserens 73,600 00 
te, office buildings in New York 
i ttinshetiaibeinenleeeibibiteieaninneia 677,500 00 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, VieoSeestaem. us 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. é ” 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 

JOHN K. OAKLEY yg sou. oe 

F. ©. MOORE, Agency Manager. _o 





THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 

$379,602.61. 

JAS. 8. PARSONS, 

President. 

A. 8. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 
R E BErEcHER, 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORE. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - - §39,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these policies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
eompany owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberelity to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 

J 
4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 18/3; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the in: on- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,"’ better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,0%,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, as Maeende, 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Ite management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January lst, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts; a large increase in 
interest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
te collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restric- 
tions; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality istent with justi 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


‘4 Non-Contesting Company.” 








MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 
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Oud and Loung. 


A SEASIDE PICTURE. 


BY MINNIE M. GOW. 








Down upon the seashore, 
Upon the shining sands, 
In the summer sunshine, 
A little cottage stands ; 
Happy hearts within ft 
And busy working bands. 


Three rooms in the cottage— 
It is not Jarge; but oh! 
Three rooms and a mother 
Are quite a world, you know. 
At least, the blue-eyed baby 
In the cottage thinks tis so. 


Pretty as a picture, 
As happy all the day 
As the dark-winged sea-birds 
That flit across the bay; 
Ever quite as care-free 
And restless, too, as they. 


Father is a fisher, 

His boat is on the shore ; 
A stronger or a safer 

Rides not the waters o'er— 
Bo he tells the mother, 

Who stands within the door. 


On a summer morning, 

When the sweet gray light 
Is softly, gladly leaving 

The close embrace of night, 
Giving to the billows 

A crest of flashing white, 


Cheery good-byes spoken, 
Warm kisses given free 
To the little daughter 
Who laughs in baby glee, 
Father goes off, whistling 
The tune of ** Nancy Lee.” 


Baby cries a little; 

But soon she gayly goes 
To play upon the sea-beach, 
A cure for all her woes— 
Band so white and sparkling, 

So warm to bare pink toes. 


But when the darkness gathors 
Into his arms the day, 

The big red moon arises 
All dripping from the bay, 

And moonbeams on the water 
Like fairies dauce und piay, 


Then the chiid and mother, 
Beside the cottage door, 

Bit and wait and listen 
For the plash of father's oar, 

Then gayly go to meet him, 
As he leaps upon the shore. 


Down upon the seashore, 
Upon the shining sands, 
In the summer moonlight, 
The little cottage stands; 
Happy hearts within it 
As any in the land. 
Wasuinaton, Pa. 





SWEET-BRIER ROSES. 


4 8TORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 





BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 





CuarTzR Il. 





BLOSSOMING. 

WHEN the summer heats were intensest, 
and every one who could afford to idle was 
idling, the Sweet-Brier Roses began their 
work and carried it on vigorously. 

“We can make room for ten, Mary,” 
said Rose, one day, as she knotted her 
brows over a bit of paper on which she had 
traced a diagram of the chambers of Sweet- 
Brier Lodge, with their proposed rearrange- 
ment. 

“Yes, ‘ten little Indian boys.’ And I 
shall aim to secure ten, although, as you 
say, we may safely count on no more than 
half that number. There shall be no 
makeshifts, Maysie, either of furnishing or 
furbishing. Each laddie shall be supplied 
with all proper belongings, in neat and 
dainty fashion, not encumbered with knick- 
knacks that every true boy’s soul abhors, 
yet tasteful. You shall see. 

‘* This thing in the corner?” she echoed, 
as Mary pointed inquiringly to a limned 
Chinese pagoda-looking concern, set at an 
angle in the corner of each lad’s apart- 
ment, “This cabinet? 
@euvre, ma Marie. 1am proud of it. See, 
it isa large-sized cracker-box, surmounted 
by a soap-box, papered outside and in, and 
decorated with symbolic emblems The 











"Tis my chef 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








covers are arranged to slide up and down 


vertically, so. Into these omnium gather- 
ums the laddies may ‘chuck’ everything 
‘chuckable’ during the week; but on’ Sat- 
urdays everyone must sort over the ac- 
cumulated mass and bestow each article in 
an appropriate place. 

**Reduce chaos to disorder,” suggested 
Mary. ‘‘I suppose there is to be a premi- 
um to the boy who has neyer any accumu- 
lation of trash in the corner temple.” 

**Aye,” said Rose, with a curl of her pret- 
ty lip. ‘‘I’ll give him—himself. I couldn't 
have any heart for such a boy. Indeed, 
Mary, I am not taking account of any mod- 
el boy, inour plan. No. We are hoping 
to fill up with just ‘right reverend lads,’ 
as old Polly says, when she means out-and- 
out boys. I may shock you, dear; but I 
must own that I don’t believe in good boys. 
I haven't learned it out of books, and cer- 
tainly I haven't learned it by experience; 
yet, somehow, I have acquired the belief 
that there is a certain amount of badness— 
old Adam, I think the theologians call it— 
in every man; and that it will come to the 
surface sooner or later. It is better to 
have it come sooner. At least, one is not 
so shocked then but that one can succeed in 
recognizing the quality of it and in correct- 
ing it. Sec how many ‘model men’ are 
developing into embezzlers, defaulters, and 
frauds of one sort and another. Old men 
too. It seems that one can’t be too sure of 
the integrity of any man, no matter how 
admirably upright he may have lived. I 
have my theory about it all. These devi- 
ating men were all remarkably proper boys, 
no doubt. Their innate badness had to 
coine out, all the same. If not in early 
life, then in later. Now, as to choosing 
between bad boys and bad old men, oh! do 
let us choose the fresher subjects.” 

**Rose! Rose!” laughed Mary. ‘And 
pray what are you going to do with your 
houseful of bad boys?” 

‘*Bring thelr badness out, of course,” 
responded Rose, with decision. 

‘‘I thought the work of boy-trainers 
ruther to be to bring out the goodness,” 
said Mary. 

‘‘No,” replied Rose, emphatically. ‘It 
ought not to be, at least. Let the goodness 
remain in them. Cultivate it. Let its 
roots strike wide and deep and take pos- 
session of the soil. It is the badness that 
we want to have crop out. Let every ill 
weed come to the surface, that we may 
see them, and lay our hands on them, 
apd pull them up, root and branch.” 

‘*I comprehend,” laughed Mary. ‘‘ But 
I supposed we were to be only housekecp- 
ers for the lads, not their educators. Ex- 
cept, perhaps, indirectly—by example.” 

‘‘Indirectly—by example,” repeated Rose. 
‘*Mary! Mary! You astonish me. What 
is more direct than example? And is not 
the home-life the very best part of a boy's 
life? If his life at home is uncivilized, un- 
manly, unreal, what capital has he, pray 
tell me, for a life abroad? I tell you, 
Mary, learning to live is like learning one’s 
grammer. Grammar, to be well mastered, 
must be first acquired as an art, at home. 
Afterward and at the schools one may 
pursue it asa science. But he who hasn't 
learned it in the first fashion, I venture to 
say, will never quite accomplish it in the 
second. So the boy who has not been well 
bred as a boy can never be quite the well- 
bred man that he might have been. And 
now you have led me to the precise point, 
which is that, intaking these ten or two— 
as the case may be—wild lads into our 
home, we mean to teach them how to live 
true and worthy and lovely home-lives, 
Don’t we, Mary?” 

‘‘Tam sure we do,” said Mary, with her 
sweet, grave smile. 

“Then look further at this unique de- 
sign, ma seur,” continued Rose. ‘ Do 
you see how I have converted our large 
guest-chamber into a boy’s best chamber? 
Four beds; four washstands and belong- 
ings; four arm-chairs, for boys love to 
lounge luxuriously. And why should they 
not? Four bureaus, and four omnium 
gatherums. The boys who excel in all di- 


rections are to be promoted to this room. 
It is to be the poste d'honneur. 

‘* And you will leave that lovely carpet 
down and those exquisite pictures on the 
walls?” 

‘Why not? Only lads who have estab- 





ished their rightto the title ‘honorable’ 
are to occupy the room. Honorable boys 
will not throw spitbalis at’ the paintings 
nor spin tops on the carpet.” 

“‘Thoughtless boys—” began Mary; but 
Rose interrupted, 

‘There is no excuse for thoughbtlessness 


about certain things. Thoughtlessness is 
but another name for selfishness, and self- 
ishness is dishonorable.” ° 

* What fine notions you have, Pet,” cried 
Mary. ‘ And how clearly and crisply you 
define them. I am proud of you!” 

‘‘Then observe my colors, Mary, dear,” 
went on Rose, pointing her pencil to cer- 
tain hieroglyphics on the diagram before 
her. ‘This room, you see, the chamber 
of honor, isa poem in itself. Goldy-brown, 
flecked here and there with brilliant amber. 
Mamma has perfect taste. There will be 
no need of changes in the tintings here. 
But look at the next room. It’s quiet 
grays were well enough for old folks. 
But boys are barbaric. They revel in 
blood red. We must light up this room 
with cardinal. There! Along the dado 
and cornice I have madeasign. It means 
‘something bright and lively.’ See? Oh! 
I mean that these boys shall be ‘taken in 
and done for’ in the truest sense. I mean 
to have this home so really bright and 
lovely that in all their after lives they 
shall look back with dear delight to their 
boyhood days at Sweet-Bricr Cottage. If 
our own children never do rise up and call 
us blessed, Rosemary, I am determined 
that other people’s shall. I am working to 
that end.” 

And ere the summer heats were ended 
the preliminary part of the work was over. 
The house was set in order for the new 
enterprise; the arrangements for carrying 
on the management of affairs were per- 
fected; and the boys, the entire number, 
were engaged. 

Who can put into words any fit expres- 
sion of the exceeding satisfaction that 
comes of doing with relishful zest the work 
that one feels to be one’s own appointed 
work? 

To do work, any work, isa duty; often, 
however, a joyless and wearying one. To 
do my own work, the work for which I um 
adapted and to which I am called, is a 
perpetual delight. The fitness of the 
work to the worker is essential and abso- 
lute beauty, and beauty in itself isa joy 
forever. The poet is right. 

In the home at Sweet-Brier Cottage such 
beautiful adaptation of workers to their 
work was found; and delightful accom- 
plishment of purpose was realized. 

A lighted candle is not hidden under a 
bushel. The cottage became straitened for 
room. Paula, whose sweet, serene face 
had worn for so long time no other look 
than that of patient grief, was won again 
to life and interest by the happy, whole- 
some company of the merry crew of boy- 
ish lovers, who cherished for her an almost 
worshipful affection. She had been in her 
earlier days an enthusiastic student of 
botany, and her love for the study received 
a fresh impulse when the lads came to her, 
in the early summer, with their class-books, 
and craved permission to cull from her gar- 
den certain flowers for their analysis. She 
went with them not only through the gar- 
den, but through the lesson. Her thorough 
and loving knowledge of the pleasant 
science and her helpful hints of charming 
secrets to be found in the bonny wild flow- 
ers and the blossoms of the fields and 
mountains awakened in their hearts de- 
sire. Every day they came to her as thirsty 
birdlings to a mountain-stream, to drink of 
the cooi, sweet waters. 

One day (a bright and breezy Saturday) 
Rose and Mary were surprised at sight of 
Paula and the troop of laddies setting out 
for the woods, to botanize. 

“Mary,” said Rose, lifting her head 
from her book-keeping and smiling with 
moistened eyes, ‘‘ we necd not now beafraid 
of failure. We may build a wing to the cot- 
tage.” Then. after a pause, she continued: 
*‘Do you know, Rosemary, that I have 
been thinking we ought to make some 
acknowledgment—some thank-offering? Do 
help me out. You must know what I feel, 
yet am at loss to say. To think of dear 
Mammau’s being restored to us and to her 
friends, just as she used to be, so bright 
and wise and cheery. What shall we do 
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,to show (to God, I mean, and ourselves) not 
\to the eyes of the world, our recognition of 
the love and mercy that has blessed our 
labors? It must be something worth 
while; something that will be in itself a 
blessing.” 

‘* Furnish a room at the Widow’s Home, 
or 8 bed in the Children’s Hospital!” sug- 
gested Mary. 

“* Yes,” answered Rose, ‘‘ something like 
those.” 

““Why not, then, give a home to some 
one of the Academy boys—Jamie Marvin, 
for instance? You remember that Mrs. 
Allen told us that Howard Marvin would 
not be obliged to work through every vaca- 
tion if it were not that he had determined 
upon giving Jamie a thorough education, 
and must do it by his own exertions. Now, 
if Jamie’s board were provided, Howard 
might take some relaxation. You know 
how he needs it. President Camlin re- 
marked, the last time he was here, when 
Mamma was speaking of the Marvins, that 
Howard was like the sword that wore its 
scabbard out.” 

‘‘Mary,” said Rose, with kindling eyes, 
*‘you always think of the right thing. It 
is settled.. Jamie is to come here. But 
how to manage it. His brother will never 
consent to be under obligations.” 

‘There is always a way,” said Mary. 
“We can invite Jamie to become our guest 
for the coming holidays. Willie Atherton 
istoremain. We can ask it asa favor to 
us that Jamie may visit Willie.” 

‘* And after?” asked Rose. 

“‘Oh! after, some way will open. We 
may become éo attached to Jamie that it 
will break our hearts to part with the lad.” 

Rose laughed. 

“Or we might deal plainly with the 
young man—after this manner: ‘ We have 
a membership in our home that we wish to 
bestow upon some aspiring boy. Jamie is 
our first choice. May we have ourchoice?’” 


‘“‘Ah! Mary,” laughed Rose, ‘‘ Marvin 
could but admire your directness. But he 
is proud.” 


**Let him be welcome to his pride,” re- 
turned Mary. ‘‘ Perhaps he is not alto- 
gether selfish, and will not let his pride 
defraud Jamie of the certain advantages 
that Sweet-Brier Cottage offers him. I 
fancy Mamma may beguile him of his pride 
in this regard. Atany rate, we may safely 
count Jamie in our family-circle for the 
vacation. I think it will puzzle his brother 
to find a pretext for denying the child this 


treat.” 
Asit came about, it did puzzle Howard 


Marvin, to the extent that he gave up try- 
ing, and accepted for Jamie the kind and to 
Jamie, at least, most welcome invitation. 
It was at this time of acceptance that Paula 
Randolph put in her oar. 

‘* Why can we not keep him all the year?” 
she asked. ‘‘ We need some one to assist 
in trimming the hedges and to relieve us 
in our often trips to town. Jamie is just 
the boy to enjoy the chance of paying his 
own way, I fancy. Will you not let him 
try it?” 

Howard’s kindling eye and faintly flushing 
cheeks gave evidence of the eagerness with 
which he would crave such opportunity 
for his darling brother.” 

‘*T could not but be delighted with your 
suggestion,” he replied, ‘‘ were I assured 
that Jamie’s labor could be fairly considered 
an equivalent for all that he would here re- 
ceive.” 

‘‘T beg that you will allow me to be the 
judge in this regard,” interposed Paula, in 
gentle voice. ‘The terms I offer are satis- 
factory tome. It is for you to accept or 
to decline, but certainly not to alter them.” 

Howard bit his lip with vexation. Had 
he then offended this good friend of Jamie’s, 
whose offer he longed to accept, yet that he 
had seemed to put away. 

‘*Pardon my unintentional rudeness,” 
he hastened to reply. ‘‘I shall be only too 
happy to accept—” 

Paula interrupted him ere he could frame 
any qualifying clause. 

“It is arranged,” she said. ‘‘ Jamie is 
our laddie from this day. I had reckoned 
in advance on your consent, and had even 
assigned him his room. It adjoins my 
daughters’. It is such a nest as I shouid 
have made for my own son, had God ever 
given me one. Will you look into it?” 

She led him to the room. 
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The young man’s eyes glistened. What a 
gem of a room!” he exclaimed. ‘‘A real 
boy’s room, too. Everything is so exactly 
adapted to boy nature. Whata genius you 
have, Mrs. Randolph!” 

‘Iam glad you like it,” said Mrs. Ran- 


dolph. 
‘«It reminds me of the dear old days at 
home,” said the young man. “‘I have 


often wished that Jamie, poor little chap, 
might have something like the old home- 
comforts and luxuries. He has seen noth- 
ing but poverty and its limitations. I 
never have hoped as much as this for his 
childhood. I am heartily glad he is to 
have a breath of true home delight. I can 
never thank you enough.” 

‘* You might do me a favor,” said Paula, 
motioning him toa chair. *‘For the past 
two years Mary and Rose have taken no 
vacation. I believe neither have you. 
Suppose, now, that you help me arrange 
for a summer rest for all three. Come to 
Sweet-Brier Cottage, share Jamic’s room, 
and assume that general supervision of 
affairs outside that has heretofore devolved 
upon the girls. This will make it possible 
for Rose and Mary to make a much-needed 
trip of recreation. We are, as you know, 
planning to enlarge our borders. There 
will be building to oversee. I am aware 
that this means work for the overseer; but 
the change of work will be almost as rest- 
ful, really, as all play, and that—” 

“That, my dear Mrs, Randolph,” cried 
the young man, ‘‘ there is no danger of my 
getting. And your offer is like a glimpse 
of Paradise to me. Command me. Iam 
at your service. But the favor is all on 
your side.” 

“You forget,” said Paula, ‘‘my daugh- 
ters’ holiday. They will owe it to you.” 

‘*Mamma! Mamma!” cried Rose, when 
Paula repeated the conversation and its 
results, ‘‘ what a diplomatist you are! I 
feared you would not succeed in winning 
afree consent for Jamie’s coming to us; 
and, instead, you have, ah! what have you 
not done?” 

“I suppose,” said Mary, thoughtfully, 
‘that Mr. Marvin is quite competent to 
carry out the plans we have made in regard 
to the building and to do all the necessary 
superintending. The quiet home-life and 
the company of the little boys will afford 
him recreation. Itisa good thing that you 
have done, Mamma. Only,” and a faint 
smile chased away the cloud that had 
swept across her face, ‘‘ there is danger.” 

“Of what, my dear?” asked Paula, with 
inquiring glance. 

“That he will fall in love with Rose, 
this young man.” 

‘** You and Rose are going away, and are 
not to return until near the day when this 
young man returns to college,” answered 
Paula. ‘‘The young man is not thinking 
of love. Besides, my dear,” said Paula, 
tenderly, ‘‘love comes in its season. It 
belongs to Nature. It is a mystery. We 
cannot compel the bloom of the flower by 
any known device; neither can we keep 
close the opening petals of the swelling bud 
when Nature’s hour of blossoming has 
come, May you be happy, my darlings, 
when love’s fair flower blooms in your 
hearts.” 

She kissed each sweet face, as she spoke 
in serious voice, and gently turned away. 

“Mary, quite contrary,” said Rose. ‘‘Why 
will you persist in scaring yourself with 
phantoms? Let us dismiss all apprehen- 
sions, and content ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that we are filling our vocation, we 
two. I feel better than ever assured of the 
success of our labors, now that our ‘ thank- 
offering endowment ’—that’s a good name, 
isn’t it?—is likely to become a fixture. 
And for the rest, time will show.” 

And thus the pleasant, toilful years 
glided by. The Sweet-Brier Roses helped 
more than one worthy lad on his way to 
college halls and afforded more than one 
struggling collegian a needed summer’s 
rest. 

The vacation trips became a regular 
order. And, though there was not always 
work enough to require a student’s super- 
vision, there were always, as Rose was fond 
of saying, the sweet-brier roses, New 
hedges of them could be made, and the 
student could earn his summer rest by 
planting them. 

Paula would never leave the cottage; 





but each year sent her daughters’to the 
seashore or the mountains. They found 
great gain in these excursions. They lifted 
their eyes to the hills and gathered strength 
fromthem. They made friendship with old 
Ocean, and their souls’ capacities deepened. 
Nature is a grand and liberal educator; but 
she ministers only to the hearts wholove her 
and who are in sympathy with her myste- 
ries and moods. On such she _ lavishes 
abundant riches. If Mary and Rose Ran- 
dolph had made attainment of riches and 
happiness their aim, surely, they must have 
found what they sought. They had not 
done this; and yet they had won both riches 
and happiness from their labor. The gar- 
dens of Sweet-Brier Lodge had become im- 
mensely productive. Theincome from the 
sales of fruit and vegetables alone was suffi- 
cient to support the family in comfort—even 
modest luxury. Ten years had left no sign 
save that of blessing on either heritage or 
inheritors. The beauty of the sisters at 
twenty-eight was not less evident than it 
had been at eighteen. Their gentle gravity 
of bearing and sweet serenity of manner 
constituted an added charm. Happy, in- 
deed, were the boys whose school-days home 
was at Sweet-Brier Lodge, under the noble 
and inspiring influences of these lovely 
characters. The Sweet-Brier Roses be- 
came the appellation of the charming sis- 
ters by the admiring Lenox people. 

Can only marriage satisfy the heart? 
Are there not those who, conscious of 
doing well and worthily a noble work, for 
which God has fitted them and to which 
he has called them, can find contentment 
in the faithful performance of such work? 
There are brave and noble women in the 
world who have lived blessed lives of use- 
fulness and happiness who have been 
never wives nor mothers. Would these 
have been happier or more useful in a mar- 
ried state? Who can say? 

There were those who sought these 
lovely and winsome women. It was cer. 
tainly of their own election that the sisters 
remained unmarried. They were not of 
those who wear their hearts upon their 
sleeve, and the secret of their single lives, 
if secret there were, never became the 
property of the good-natured gossips who 
essayed to obtain it. 

Rose answered one such gossip thus: 
‘““Why do we not marry? Why do you 
call us Sweet-Brier Roses? Are not swect- 
brier roses always single? We are simply 
consistent.” 

I think the dearest happiness of their 
whole lives came to them when Hermann 
Meyer, from across the seas, came to Paula, 
with credentials, and gave into her hands 
the papers that made plain to her the true 
circumstances of Mary’s birth, bcreave- 
ment, and apparent ubandonment. What- 
ever mystery had hung about the past was 
cleared away, and Paula Randolph had 
the happiness of verifying to her darling the 
justpess of her unwavering belief not only 
that her Mary had been well born, but 
that no cloud of shame had ever shadowed 
her parents’ names. 

Fritz and Mary had been lovely and of 
good report in life, ‘‘and in their death 
they were not divided.” 

One naturally welcomes the bearer of 
good tidings. When, in the months that 
passed after Meyer’s arrival in Lenox, the 
young Prussian earnestly sought of Paula 
permission to become a suitor for the hand 
of Rose, it was Mary who most eagerly 
advocated his cause. 

Their noble, helpful lives yet go on. 
Time, that proves all things, has not yet 
unfolded the future windings of their des- 
tined paths. They have lived, are living 
worthily. They have wrought much good 
work of filial gratitude, of self-reliant ac- 
complishment, of disinterested benevolence, 
The fragrance of their pure, exalted lives 
yet breathes on all about them, salient, 
fresh, and wholesome, like. the aromatic 
incense of their own sweet-brier roses. 


One day they happened to be talking 
before Emile Augier about a family whose 
means bad been materially diminished, but 
who had not, therefore, ceased to live in a 
most expensive manner. ‘I never heard of 
anything of the sort,’ said one of the com- 
pany. ‘* They are ruined, and yet they live in 
as stylish a manner as ever.” ‘Oh! that is 
simple enough,” said Augier. ‘* Formerly, 
from time to time, they paid some of their 
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THE TWO-STORY SPARROW COT- 
TAGE. 


BY FANNY PERCIVAL. 


Two English sparrows, newly married, 
On their wedding journey stopped and tar- 
ried 
A while upon a big elm tree, 
The important point to settle 
Where their future home should be. 





And while they thus a rest were taking, 

And their happy plans were making, 
The bride discovered suddenly 

A new two-story Gothic cottage 
Suspended from a neighboring tree. 


**Oh! see that lovely house, my dearest,” 

Said she, ‘‘ upon the tree that’s nearest. 
And it is vacant, too, I see. 

Could I have such a house to live in, 
How very happy I would be.”’ 


Said he: ‘‘ My love, you shall live in it. 
We'll go and look at it this minute.” 
And up to it they quickly flew, 
And took immediate possession, 
Quite satisfied that it would do. 


But two other birds just mated— 

And to these somewhat related— 
Were likewise looking for a home; 

And happened by this very cottage, 
In their wandering flight, to come. 


“Oh!” exclaimed they both in chorus. 
‘* Here’s a splendid mansion for us.’’ 
Then they saw ’twas occupied, 
And quite vainly to their cousins 
For a part of it applied. 


They were answered very gruffly, 
From the door were driven roughly, 
Crying: ‘Selfish things, indeed! 
When you know as well as can be 

That one floor is all you need.” 


But each day they kept returning, 
For they both had such a yearning 
In that handsome house to live. 
Btill the same angry refusal 
And sharp blows did they receive. 


Mrs. 8. at last relented. 
“ Husband,”’ said she, ‘‘if we rented 
Up-stairs for a little while, 
'Twould be still a first-class dwelling, 
For French flats are all the style; 


‘ And to keep away that other 
Couple will give us such bother, 
And so much our time will take, 
I’m afraid that we shall never 
Get a chance our nest to make.” 


Then did he severely scold her, 

Frowned at her, and crossly told her 

‘*English aristocracy 

Didn’t allow more in one dwelling 
Than a single family.” 


Such harsh words to her were fearful, 
Made her very sad and tearful ; 
And he pecked so at her head 
That she had a shoeking headache, 
And she wished that she was dead. 


‘*Oh! I cannot help confessing,”’ 
Cried she, ‘‘ that ’tis quite distressing 
We should disagree so soon. 
What a dreadful, dreadful pity 
Thus to spoil our honeymoon |” 


But no anewer did he give her, 
Of her sorrow t® relieve her, 
Not a kind word would he say ; 
But remained, in pride and anger, 
Cold and silent all the day. 


The next morning he was kinder— 

Flew away at dawn to find her 
Something very nice to eat; 

Came back soon with a sweet morsel, 
Laid it humbly at her feet. 


By this kindness won completely, 
Mrs. Sparrow thanked him sweetly. 
Then, in his most winning way, 
Asked he: ‘* What is the condition 
Of my darling’s health to-day?” 


Bhe replied, a little sadly: 
‘<T am feeling rather badly ; 
But quite likely it may be 
I'll feel better after breakfast, 
Sweet things quite agree with me.” 


Then said he, in some confusion: 
“*T have come to the conclusion 
That we'll rent the upper floor; 
So I hope you’ll not fee! badly 
Or look sorry any more.’’ 


Their misunderstanding over, 
Quickly did the bride recover 
All her former gayety; 
Chirped and chattered with her husband, 





‘debts; now they none. They have re- 
trenched thelr creditors.” 


Happy as a bird could be. 
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And, thoagh stormy was the weather, 
They soon started out together, 

Tenants for their house to find. 
Not far off they met their cousins; 

Told them they had changed their mind, 








And decided they would rent them 

Up-stairs, if that would content them. 

“That will suit us every way. 

Thank you! thank you!’ said their cousins, 
And moved in that very day. 


So the couples shared the pleasure 
Of residing in the treasure, 

And each pair began with zest, 
In a fashionable manner, 

To construct themselves a nest; 


Thus in plainest manner showing 

That the happiest folks agoing, 
And most useful, beyond doubt, 

Are the people from whose bosoms 
Selfishness is driven out. 





MY HERO. 


RY HELEN DAWES BROWN. 





For many years we bought our butter, 
milk, and eggs at the Deacon Witheridge 
Farm, When I was ten years old my graud- 
mother thought that I might be trusted to 
go for the milk, warning me asI set out, that 
I wasto hold the pail well away from me and 
not spill. By another year the family pro- 
nounced me large enough to be trusted with 
the butter and eggs. 

‘Carry them steady, child, and look well 
to your steps, that you don’t trip,” said my 
grandmother, as she stood on the door- 
steps. 

Now, Deacon Witheridge lived at the top 
of the long Minot Hill; andon a warm day, 
by the time I had trudged up its weary 
length, I was ready enough to accept Mrs. 
Deacon Witheridge’s invitation to ‘‘set down 
avd cool off.” After several seasons of 
‘* gettin’ down and coolin’ off,” 1 grew quite 
familiar with the farm-house and its in- 
mates. Mrs, Witheridge I never liked. It 
made no difference that my grandmother 
declared her a most excellent woman, the 
best butter-maker in the town. I never re- 
covered from the impression of my first 
visit. 

‘* Be sure and go to the back-door,”. was 
my mother’s parting injunction. 

But when I reached the house no back- 
door could I find. I looked and looked in 
vain, and was on the point of turning back 
toward home, when, suddenly, with un- 
wonted boldness, I determined to try the 
front-door. Imade my way through the 
tall grass which choked the path, and let 
the heavy brass knocker fall with a thump 
that made me tremble. It was some time 
before I heard an answering footstep, and 
then, on the other side of the door, a fierce 
struggle with rusty bolts and hinges, At 
last, with a groan, the door gave way, and 
I found myself looking up at a gaunt wo- 
man, who impressed me as being of super- 
natural stature. 

‘‘Ho! So it’s nobody but you, is it? 
What are you round here for, scarin’ folks 
half to death, for fear ’twas some grand 
company?” 

«I couldn’t find the back-door,” I began, 
timidly. 

**Couldn’t find the back-door? Where 
do folks gen’rally find back-doors?” 

I must have looked unable to answer, for 
she went on: 

‘Why, round at the back o’ the house, 
most likely. But what do you want o’ the 
back-door, when you git there?” 

“‘Are you Mrs. Deacon Witheridge?” I 
asked, faintly. 

“Yes; I’m her. Speak up lively and tell 
me what you want. [ ain’t got much time 
ter waste. We're folks that work here.” 

More and more embarrassed, I stammered 
out: ‘‘I came after some milk. I'd likea 
quart, if you please. The money’s in the 
pail.” 

‘Well, you'll have to go round to the 
back-door. I don’t want ter let yer in here. 
You might track in dirt. Just foller yer 
nose round the house.” 

I did, at last, find the right door, where I 
waited with some agprehension the re-ap- 
pearance of the Deacon's wife. 

_She soon reached the door, and called in 
an extraordinary pitch of voice: 

"Stephen! Stephen!” 

A boy, who was bending over the wood 
pile, turned quickly and nervous!y at her 
sharp voice, and came toward the house. 
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“I want you to go down to the milk- 
cellar, Stephen, and ge* some milk for this 
child. Dip down under, and don’t disturbe 
the cream.” 

“‘ All right, marm, 
fully. 

‘‘Come, step up quick. Don't walk as if 
there was a ton o’ lead at yer heels!” 

Stephen held out his hand for my pail, 
and invited my good will with a friendly 
** Hullo.” 

“Very well, I thank you,” I answered; 
for I had been taught at home that ‘‘ boys 
and some rather common little girls said 
‘Hullo!’ instead of ‘How do you do?’” I 
noticed that Stephen looked a little puzzled 
as he carried off my pail. I watched him 
as he went. I have called him a boy, but 
I could not have guessed his age. His form 
was slight and boyish; but there were deep 
lines in his forehead and a care-worn look 
about the eyes. His clothes were poor and 
hung loosely upon him. Yet Stephen's 
stooping shoulders and thin left no im 
pression of sadness upon me then. His 
smile was too cheery, his ‘‘ Hullo” too 
friendly for that. For one thing I did pity 
him, that he was, apparently, in the power 
of Mrs. Deacon Witheridge. This I felta 
bond of sympathy, for was not I too, for 
the time being? 

‘Well, here yer be at last,” said the 
Deaconess, as Stephen emerged from the 


he answered, cheer- 


cellar. ‘‘ What yer goin’ to do next? Go 
down to the gris-mill?” 
** Yes, marm; that’s what the Deacon 


said. I s’pose I might take her along too,” 
with a nod in my direction. ‘‘ That’s the 
road she takes.” 

“Yes, I s’pose yer might, if it didn’t 
hinder you.” 

“ All right, little girl, come on.” 

Iclambered into the wagon, while Ste- 
phen untied the horse. He stood a mo- 
ment with one foot on the wagon step, 
and looked down at himself rather ruefully. 

‘‘ITain’ta very spruce-lookin’ feller, am 
I? Ain't yer most ashamed ter ride with 


‘No, I think it’s nice,” I said, decidedly. 

* Allright. Idon’t care, if you don’t,” 
said he, cheerily, and jumped in. 

As we rode down the hill, I looked curt- 
ously at Stephen from time to time; but I 
said little. I wasa shy child and never 
made the advances in conversation. Ste- 
phen ventured a remark or two about its 
being a good summer fo) aay and the 
Deacon's big crop. I could not have an- 
ewered with much enthusiasm, for the con- 
versation was on the point of dying out 
when we caught sight of Mrs. Aspasia 
Weeks standing in her doorway. 

** So you're out a-ridin’, I see,” she called 
out, with a nod, as we rode past. 

‘*Was you ever in her house?” asked 
Stephen, pointing over his shoulder with 
his whip. 


** Oh! yes,” I answered, eagerly. ‘‘She's 
one of my very dearest friends.” 
**Oh, ho! I didn’t know that. Sorter 


queer, ain’t she?” 

Nothing more was needed to draw me 
out. My shyness vanished, and the praises 
of Mrs. Weeks were only interrupted by 
our arrival at our front gate. 

** Nex’ time you come, I'll show you the 
barn. Good-bye.” And Stephen drove 
away. 

My fear of meeting Mrs. Witheridge 
again was considerably soothed by Ste- 
phen's parting promise. He wus as good 
as his word. That wonderful barn! It 
stood opposite Deacon Witheridge’s house, 
thereby cutting it off from a glorious sweep 
of hills. Yet it may have been as well for 
Stephen and me to enjoy the landscape at 
the rear door of the barn as for Mrs. Deacon 
Witheridge to close her front-parlor blinds 
upon it all her married life. 

Here, at any rate, Stephen and I found 
plenty to talk about. My heart was won 
at once by the patience and good-nature 
with which he answered my endless ques- 
tions. I followed him about as he worked, 
till a shrill voice called from the house: 
“Your milk is waijjn’ for you. You 
musn’t be hinderin’ Stephen.” 

Stephen stoutly maintained that I was 
no hindrance; and many a time after that 
I lengthened my call till late in the morn- 
ing. 

‘* Never mind, Maria,” said my grand- 
mother, ‘‘if she does stay a good while, 
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She can’t come to any harm up at Deacon 
Witheridge’s.” 

Stephen and I had many talks together, 
and had become very good friends before 
our conversation took a personal turn. 

“Why don’t you go to school?” I asked, 
one day. 

‘I can’t,” he answered, and went on 
shoveliug. 

‘““Why not? Won't your father and 
mother let you?” I persisted. 

‘‘Lain’t got any father and mother. I 
come out of the poor-house.” 

I instantly saw my mistake; but I could 
think of nothing better to say than ‘‘ Oh!’ 

‘*] ain't goin’ to die there, though; not if 
I can help it,” he continued, shoveling 
with desperate energy. 

‘‘Are you going to get rich?” But I 
stopped suddenly. ‘‘ Why, Stephen, what’s 
the matter? Your face is ali white,” I 
cried. 

He leaned heavily on his shovel and put 
his hand to his forehead. 

“I'm all rightnow. I guess I putina 
little too hard.” He went on working; but 
lifted his shovel slowly and heavily, bend- 
ing all the strength of his slight frame to 
the task. Suddenly, who should emerge 
from behind a patch of corn but Deacon 
Witheridge himself. 

‘Wal, sir! Smart kind of working I 
call this. Why, a feller like you don’t 
earn his salt.” 

Stephen answered nothing; but made a 
weary effort to shovel faster. The Deacon 
frightened me, and I did not dare to stay 
longer. 

When I reached home I went straight to 
my mother. 

‘*Mamma,” I burst out, ‘‘ didn’t Stephen 
ever have any father or mother?” 

‘Stephen? Stephen? Oh! yes. Deacon 
Witheridge’s boy. Poor fellow! Whenhe 
was a little bit of a baby, dear, they found 
him on the poor-house steps. They took 
him in and kept him till Deacon With- 
eridge wanted a boy to bring up, I am 
afraid the little fellow has had rather a 
hard time,” she added, half to herself. 

I could think of nothing that afternoon 
but Stephen’s story. My small knowledge 
of the world was entirely obtained from 
Sunday-school books. It happened that 
first, then, my mind was filled with an en. 
trancing tale, whose plot I distinctly 
remember. The hero was a foundling, 
whose elaborately -embroidered clothing 
gave no clue to hisorigin. He fell into the 
hands of monsters in human shape, from 
whom he suffered untold persecutions. 
The heroism of the early martyrs was noth- 
ing compared with the lofty endurance of 
this young saint. At last his so-called 
parents fall into deep disgrace, and in the 
midst of the grand catastrophe our hero is 
discovered to be the son of a neighboring 
duke, from whose palace he had been stolen 
by a revengeful nurse. Now, as I revolved 
this tale in my mind I was struck with the 
marked resemblance between the fortunes 
of its hero and of mine. My imagination 
seized the meager facts of Stephen’s story 
and wove them into a romance, whose 
reality I did not for a moment doubt. 
Some day, I felt assured, a fine carriage 
would draw up before Deacon Witheridge’s 
front-door and a beautiful lady, in a black 
velvet dress (that was one of the points I 
insisted upon), should alight and claim my 
hero as her long-lost son. I had no very 
definite idea where this lady would come 
from, or what would afterward become of 
her; but her sudden appearance seemed a 
necessary dramatic situation. I dwelt, 
with a delight which savored of the mali- 
cious, on the astonishment and chagrin of 
Deacon and Mrs. Witheridge, when they dis- 
covered that Stephen was a millionaire. 
It suited the purposes of my story to paint 
this worthy couple in the blackest colors. 
Hard, unsympathetic, and grasping, they 
certainly were; but I am glad that they are 
to this day serenely unconscious of the 
atrocities I laid at their door. 

Day after day I labored upon my little 
romance, till it began to seem very real to 
me. I made various additions and improve- 
ments, and finally determined that when 
it had all come to pass, I, too, would write 
a book and tell to everybody the story of 
my hero. 

I wonder if my mother knew what a wild 
little brain mine was; and what visions 





were flitting through it, as she called to me 
from the head of the stairs that we were all 
out of eggs. 

“‘I want you to go right up te Deacon 
Witheridge’s for some.” 

Having dispatched my errand with Mrs. 
Witheridge, I inquired for Stephen. 

“Stephen? What do you want of him? 
Guess he’s down in the field somewhere. 
Ain’t doin’ much, I’ll be bound.” 

“It was some time before I could find 
him, and then I came suddenly across him, 
It was true, he was not doing much. He 
lay on the grass, in a sheltered nook, his arm 
under his head and his eyes closed. Save 
a gentle rustle of the corn and the murmur 
of the river close at hand, not a sound broke 
the stillness of the summer morning. 
Stephen did not hear me, and I stood for a 
moment looking at him. I felt instantly 
subdued, though I could not have told why. 
Many of a child’s sensations must wait 
years to be explained. 

As Stephen opened his eyes, it was a very 
sober little face he saw. 

‘‘How did you know where I was?” he 
asked, faintly. 

“‘T didn't. I found you.” 

**I guess I’m kinder give out. 
feel good for much.” 

He smiled and tried to rise, but sank 
back again. 

‘If I only had a little water,” he mur- 
mured. 

‘‘I can run!” I cried, and was soon 
breathless at Mrs. Witheridge’s door, and 
asking for a dipper of water. 

‘‘What do you want o’ water?” Mrs. 
Witheridge demanded. 

‘Stephen wants it. I guess he’s sick.” 

‘Lazy, more likely. He’s got precious 
little staminy, though.” 

I ran back to the field, where I found 
Stephen still lying on the ground. He took 
the water gratefully, and seemed better at 
once. 

‘I’m all right now,” he said, cheerfully. 

I was much relieved; and we talked mer- 
rily of many things. I said not a word of 
all my dreaming, but I was thinking all the 
time of Stephen in the new character I had 
given him. It was no effort of the imagina- 
tion to faucy Stephen a gentleman; for 
there was a sweetness and dignity im his 
nature that no uncouthness of dress or 
speech could hide. Once out of the clutches 
of Mrs. Deacon Witheridge, what might he 
not become? 

‘‘Mamma,” I asked, at tea that night, 
‘‘ what's ‘staminy?’” 

‘‘*Staminy’? What does the child 
mean?” 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Witheridge said Stephen 
hadn't any ‘staminy,’” I explained. 

‘‘Oh, stamina!” said my mother. ‘‘ She 
meant that he hadn’t a strong constitution.” 

‘«* Staminy ’!” cried my father. ‘‘ Well, 
the old lady has enough of it herself. She 
and the Deacon are as tough as old shoe- 


I don’t 


leather. They” — 
‘* Andrew!” said my mother, reproach- 
fully. ‘‘ Before these children!” 


‘‘And they’ve no mercy on anybody. 
They work that poor fellow early and late, 
till it’s a wonder there’s anything left of 
him.” 

‘‘ Andrew, I wouldn’t,” began my moth- 
er again. 

**He’s a bright, smart little fellow, too. 
He’d make something anywhere but on 
Deacon Witheridge’s farm. Get him off 
that, and you might hear from that boy. I 
declare there are too many folks in this 
world that have dropped into the wrong 
place.” 

For some reason I had no errand te the 
Deacon's for a week after this. One morn- 
ing I heard my mother and grandmother 
talking in the dining-room. 

‘*Should you want to send her up there, 
if he’s so sick?” asked my mother. 

“No. I shouldn’t send her on any ac- 
count,” my grandmother answered. ‘‘ Does 
she know he’s sick?” 

‘‘No. I haven’t liked to tell her. You 
know she’s taken a great liking to him.” 

‘* Well, he’s a nice boy. I hope he'll 
live. Always respectful and well-be- 
haved.” 

Stephen was sick and they had not told 
me. I said nothing; but I instantly put on 
my hat and started for Deacon With- 
eridge’s. Mary Ann met at the door with: 

** Wal; Stephen’s ben terrible sick sence 
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you was up here. Guess he ain’t quite so 
bad though, now. I'll goask Mrs. With- 
eridge ef you can come in and see him.” 

She came back in a moment, and said: 

‘Yes, come along in. He’s in the back 
bed-room.” 

I went softly into the room and stole up 
to the bed. Stephen lay there, so pale and 
wan and pitiful that [ could hardly help 
crying. He heard me and opened his eyes, 
and his face brightened so that I forgot to 
be sad. 

“It’s too bad you're sick, Stephen,” I 
said, rather timidly. 

‘*T guess I shall be all right pretty soon.” 

His cheerful face comforted me, and we 
talked till I quite forgot my anxiety. At 
last there was a pause; and we were both 
silent for several minutes. There was 
something different in Stephen’s tone and 
look when he said, at length: 

‘* Sometimes I dunno as I shall ever get 
very rich.” 

I looked up, quickly, to ask why; but I 
stopped. 

‘I kinder think sometimes I ain’t good 
for much here. Folks ’ud get along well 
enough without me.” 

I was bewildered. But still I said nothing. 

‘‘There was lots o’ things I wanted to 
do, though. It seems kinder hard that I 
can’t have time.” 

I looked at him in vague distress. The 
momentary pain that had crossed his face 
was gone, and a happy, beautiful look re- 
mained, that I have long remembered. 

‘“«T’d like to have done something before 
I had to go. But there’s plenty o’ folks 
left. It’s all right. I know that, It’s 
always all right.” 

With a great sobI cried: ‘‘Oh! Stephen, 
don’t die! Don’t die!” and rushed out of 
the house. 

A week after Stephen died,and I knew 
the first genuine sorrow of my life. It was 
long before I ceased to feel a sense of bitter 
grief and crushing disappointment; but 
time has softened the sharpness of my sor- 
row, and has left me the memory of a 
sweetness and trust and patience that have 
all my life strengthened me inthe divine 
doctrine that it is ‘‘ all right.” And though 
there was, after all, no story to tell and nu 
book to write, I believe that in the best 
and truest sense my Stephen was a hero. 

Vassan COLLEGE. 





PUZZLEDOM. 





[Communications for this department should bead 
dressed “ Puccies.” Tux inperenpgnt. New York.) 


HIDDEN FISH. 


1. He played aces for deuces and lost. 

2. The muslin gave out before the dress was 
finished. 

8. The violin has no timbre. 
could shriek better. 

4. A poorshot. Try a new barb, Ellen. 

5. I must go. So let me pass. 

6. Philip, I ken your meaning. 


A monkey 


ALLEN. 


WORD-SQUARE. 
1, secure ; 2, sour; 3, elegant; 4, Paradise. 


PECULIAR PUZZLE. 


e@eed?eee?etevd © 
* * . * 
* @ * * 
+ * 
* * 
ee # * * 
* a ie * 
* *£* &* © & & & 


Each side is composed of one word formed 
by two. 

Upper side, a tale-bearer. Left side, a stop- 
ping place in crossing a bridge. Bottom side, 
part of the day. Right side, forever. 

The upper right diagonal (4 letters) means a 
journey. Upper left diagonal, is true. 

The lower right diagonal is a place of public 
business. Lower left diagonal is profit. 

M. H. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA 

I am composed of 14 letters, 

Ms 12, 14, 4, 8 is a mineral. 

My 10, 13, 6 is a vegetable. 

My 7, 11, 1, 3 is a passion. 

My 9, 2, 5, 9 is a state. 


My whole is a recent poem. ALLEN. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Cross words: 1, Peat; 2, To bring up; 3, 
Against ; 4, Challenge; 5, To gain; 6, A good 
feeling ; 7, What most people look for every 
day; 8, Unclosed; 9, A city in Texas on the 
Brazos River; 10, Dry; 11, Acorner; 12, An 
ancient name; 13, A metal; 14, A small ani 
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mal; 15, To attend ; 16, A lake of the United 
States; 17, A way to learn many things. 

My initials and finals form a proverb. The 
cross words all of four letters. M. B. H. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first ic in button, but not in tie. 
My second ‘cs in trouble, but not in sigh. 
My third is in traitor, but not in spy. 
My fourth is in cannot, but not in try. 
My fifth is in loiter, but not in stay. 
My sixth is in sunlight, but not in ray. 
My seventh is in sewing, but not in knit. 
My eighth is in standing, but not in sit. 
My ninth is in grandeur, but not in style. 
My tenth is in crafty, but not in guile. 
My whole is dear to politicians often for the 
sake of gain. 
MOTHER DEAR. 
OMNIBUS WORD. 


From a word of nine letters make thirty 
words, without changing the order of the 
letters. The word is Firmament. 

1, 3, 5, 6, 7 to shape. 

1, 5, 6, 7 renown. 

1, 2, 3, 7 caloric. 

3, 5, 6 an animal. 

1 3, 4, 5, 8 a decree. 

8 
7 


3 


3 , 9 noisy talk. 

, 9 to wear away. 

, 7 anger. 

5, 8 to winnow. 

. 5, 9 an animal. 
5, 8 a verb. 

, 9a pronoun. 
8 
5 


TPR 


’ 
, 8a preposition. 
1, 5, 9 corpulent. 

7 an exclamation of contempt. 
, 9a sudden attack of disease. 

, 3a kind of tree. 

, 8 a part of a fish. 

, 8 boggy land. 

myself. 

2, 3, 6 stable. 

7, 9 encountered. 

5, 

7, 


’ 


2 
2 
»2 
»2 
* 
* 


1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
4, 
4,5, 8 a human being. 
6, 7, 8 two of my 4, 5, 8. 
, 5, 9 to twist together. 

, 9 a preposition. 
5, 8 an article. 
5, 6, 7, 8 verify or establish. 


2, 7 stands for that is. 
4a numeral, meaning a thousand. 


4 
5 


1 
2 
$ 
2 
> 
x 

4 


Cc. D. 
PBEFIX PUZZLE. 

I am a word of five lettere, meaning a 
treatise. 

Prefix two letters and make to take back. 

Prefix two letters and make to injure. 

Prefix three letters and make a bargain. 

Prefix three letters and make to take from. 

Prefix three letters and make to lengthen. 

Prefix three letters and make to confuse. 

Prefix three letters and make a synopsis. 

Prefix two letters and make to draw. 

Prefix two letters and make a quotation. 

Suffix three letters and make ductile. 

Suffix four letters and make docile. 

A. A. M. 
DIAMOND. 

1, a consonant ; 2,a plodding student; 3, 
pertaining to a house; 4, a sword; 5, having 
gates ; 6, conducted ; 7, a consonant. 

ALLEN. 
SIMPLE WORD SQUARE. 

1, What you are known by; 2, distant; 3, 

valuable articles for the table; 4, at first. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


Easy Eniama.—If you would have a good 
servant, take neither a kinsman nor a friend. 


Cross-worpD En1GMa.—President. 


HistoricaL Entoma.—Winfield Scott Han- 
cock. 


Enicua.—Eighteen hundred and eighty. 
RHOMBOID. 

ALOE 

OAR 

RI 

N 


Hemisph 
Incompre 


ee 


Q 

7 

J 

a 

co 

eo 
Qrayqer 








As a colored bootblack was passing a 
down-town barroom and fruit store, he picked 
up a stump of a cigar from the gutter, went into 
the store, and asked for a match. He was met 
with the reply: “‘We don’t keep matches to 
give away.”’ The boy started out; but stopped 
at the door, turned back, and asked the 
proprietor: ‘‘Do you sell em?” He pur- 
chased a box, paid ‘his two cents, and lit the 
stump; after which he closed the box and 
asked the proprietor to put it on the shelf, and, 


“Next time a gem’an asks f mate’ 
give im one out o my box.” ape », 





Selections. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 





tae clegy of England an ney tmpertt te eximence 
Of the National Church. The 3 Bishop of Lincoln, in the 
House of Lords. 
Come hither, little Timothy, and sit upon my 
nee, 
And gaze upon the wilderness where churches 
used to be ; 
And listen to the narrative prepared for little 


lads 
Of how the Church called National was ruined 


by the Rads. 

You’ve hes: :} out Dissenters, boy, those 
very wic ... mien, 

Who wandered from the Bishop’s fiock and 


sought another pen ; 

They hatched a vile and wicked plot to bring 
the Church to grief; 

It is a very woful tale—get out your handker- 
chief. 


Thete was an arch-conspirator, Lord Selborne 
was his name— 

The Radicals, they put him up to play their 
artful game ; 

He framed a bill which made it law that when 
Dissenters die 

Their most infectious bodies may among dead 
Churchmen lie. 


Then Lincoln’s Bishop, holy man! with pale 
and ashen face, 

He wept aloud, and cried: 
churchyards to disgrace ! 

Let one Dissenter’s body touch our consecrated 


‘*Forbear our 


ground, ?. 
And England’s Church lies doomed for aye!” 
Here Lincoln paused and frowned. 


His warning words all idly fell on irreligious 
ears. 

The law was passed, and justified the holy 
Bishop’s fears. 

They brought a dead Dissenter’s corpse within 
the churchyard gate; 

And now look round, dear Timothy, and see 
the Church’s fate. 


The moment his polluting dust had touched 
our sacred soil, 

Voleanic flame the churchyard filled; the earth 
was on the boil; 

A stream of lava swept the tombs before it in 
a heap; 

The lightning played about the skies; the 
thunder’s voice was deep. 


The church, though built of brick and stone, 
now trembled like a child, 

And seemed to shrink as though it felt its honor 
was defiled. 

The walls went first, the steeple next, and then 
the pulpit fell, 

And all the pews went down in fear, and lay 
about pell-mell. 


Through all the land, that fatal day, the church- 
es felt the blow, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was among the very first 


to go: 

The dead Dissenter’s body wrought the mis- 
chief prophesied ; 

And soon our old Established Church was 
ruined far and wide. 


The Church of England, Timothy, is ruined 
now for aye ; 

Dissenting chapels reign supreme throughout 
the land to-day, 

And Wordsworth, whose prophetic eye foresaw 
the prospect drear, 

With Mother Shipton now divides the laurels 


of the seer. 
—London Referee. 


WAS IT AN ACCIDENT? 








Many a seeming accident illustrates 
Cowper’s lines: 
“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 

Dr. Hamlin, so Iong the head of Robert’s 
College, Constantinople, tells of one of 
these ‘‘accidents.” One hot day in July, 
1839, while passing the Galata custom- 
house, a crowd attracted his attention. 
Forcing his way through it, he saw a poor 
sailor lying by the side of the wall, appar- 
ently dying of cholera. 

‘““Do you speak English?” asked Dr. 
Hamlin. 

** Yes,” said the man, following the word 
with an oath. 

** Are you an Englishman or American?” 

‘‘ American ”—another oath. 

Worse expressions showed that Page ed 
had become his mother tongue. r. Ham- 
lin, after many appeals to the crowd, whose 
brutal natures were stirred by the prospect 
of seeing him die, secured assistance and 
removed the sailor to a house. 

For several weeks he was nursed and 
visited by the missionaries. He recovered 
and sailed for Boston. On the morning he 
left, he called on his missionary friend to 
say — Lingering for a moment by 
the door, he said: 

‘‘[have been a very wicked man, Mr. 
Hamlin, and have done all the evil I could 
in the world, and now I am going to do alf 
the good I can.” 

Three years after, Dr. Hamlin received a 
letter from him, which thus began: 

‘* Dear Mr. Hamlin :—Thank God, I still ser- 
vive the ded! I am here workin’ and blowing 
the Gospel-trumpet on the Eri Kanal.’’ 

When Dr. Goodell, an old missionary, 
saw the letter, he asked that he might begin 
the hare and taking a sheet of paper, 
wrote: 


“* Dear Mr. Brown:—Blow away, brother, 
blow! Yours, in blowing the same l- 
trumpet, Ws. Goopz.y,”’ 


Twenty-five years after, Dr. Hamlin, 
while dining at a hotel in Paris, was ac- 
by an American gentleman: 

‘IT am just from Honolulu, Sandwich 
Islands,” said the gentleman. “I have 
known a man there by the name of Brown, 
who has done a great deal of good amon 
the sailors. He can go everywhere an 
anywhere with the Bible. e has told 
me how he was once dying, a blasphemous 
dog (his own words) in the streets of Con- 
stantinople, and you picked him up and 
saved him, soul and body. Is it all true, 
or is it in part a sailor’s long yarn?” 

What seemed the accidental passing of 
Mr. Hamlin down a street in Constantino- 
ple was the means by which God saved ‘‘a 
blasphemous dog,” and sent him ‘‘ blowin’ 
the Gospel-trumpet” along the ‘‘ Eri Kanal,” 
and among the islands of the Pacific. Is 
there such a thing as an accident in God’s 
moral government?—Christian Observer. 





AvtiTuDE oF CxuRCH TowERs.—The 
Cologne Gazette, states that the towers of 
Cologne Catftedral are now the highest in 
the world, the hight they have attained 
being five feet higher than the tower of St. 
Nicholas church, in Hamburg, which has 
hitherto been the highest edifice. Ultimate- 
ly they will be 51 feet, 10 inches higher. 
The following are given as the hights of 
the chief lofty buildings in the world: 
Towers of Cologne Cathedral, 524 feet, 11 
inches, from the pavement to the cloisters, 
or 515 feet, 1 inch from the floor of the 
church; Tower of “St. Nicholas, at Ham- 
burg, 473 feet, 1 inch; cupolaof St. Peter’s, 
Rome, 469 feet, 2 inches; Cathedral spire at 
Strasburg, 465 feet, 11 inches; Pyramid of 
Cheops, 449 feet, 5 inches; tower of St. 
Stephen’s, Vienna, 443 feet, 10 inches; tow- 
er of St. Martin’s. Landshut, 434 feet, 8 
inches; Cathedral spire at Freiburg, 410 
feet, 1 inch; Cathedral of Antwerp, 404 
feet, 10 inches; Cathedral of Florence, 390 
feet, 5 inches; St. Paul’s, London, 365 feet, 
linch; ridge tiles of Cologne Cathedral, 
360 feet, 3 inches; Cathedral tower at Mag- 
deburg, 339 feet, 11 inches; tower of the 
new Votive church at Vienna, 314 feet, 11 
r inches; tower of the Rathhaus at Berlin, 
288 feet, 8 inches; and the towers of Notre 
Dame at Paris, 232 feet, 11 inches. 
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DR. CLARK — 
JOHNSON’S 


lian Blood Syrup 
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C 
RES Scrory: 4 AND geet AND 


CURES BiLiousNEgs 


(TRADE MARK. | 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, Kheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc, 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 


9,000,000 Botties 


201.D SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE. 
No. 99 West Houston Sr., Crry. 
Sm :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
ty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache, 
ALICE REED. 


DYSPEPSIA, 
Deak Sm :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 
Afew doses placed my st h ina oO 
da it food, thereby relieving me of those distressi 
perienced by Cn yp after eating; and, 
t occasional dizziness, this 
5 me disappeared on my continut 
igestion is now almost perfect and 
benefited, y 


Ales 





use. My 
ours, M. A RMA ad 
No. 388 West 32d St., New York City. 
CATARRN CURED. 


No. 44 West Ora St., New York 
DEAR Sir :—Bet troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
menced the use of your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, ond, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURBSBD. 


its 
feel 





No. 617 OTH AVENUE, CITY. 

Dear Sie :—I do not think I would be doing my duty 
without having the now the beneficial re- 
sultx derived from the use of your BLOOD PURIFIER. 
For tliree years | suffered from liver and lung aim. 
culties, After taking the medicine for a short time, I 
was relieved, and happy to teste that I am well. 
rs, JENNIE LORD. 








Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsrord, 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 

Substitute for Lemons or Limes 
for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 

Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 

Weakened Energy, etc. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on lication to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Providence, R. I. 

For salé by ail Druggists. 

ELGIN WATCHES. 


les, Gold, Silver, and Nickel, $6 to 
— ins, etc. sent C.O.D.,to be exam- 

é to STANDARD 
Amenicax Watcn Co., Pitrssvres, Pa. 


























The Only Medicine 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith PP 
will be perfect; if they become clogged, 

readful diseases are sure to follow with 

TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Billousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are develo because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the hesithy erties and all these 


Kipyry-Wort will cure > Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 

Itis a ary vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 


Your Drug: has tt, or will get & for 
you. Insist = having it. Price gia 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
1 (wWitlsend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. i 
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Thomson's Shooting and Mining Boots 








The best Shooting Boot in the world. It is also the 
Brain, sacetng ance” aoed sup for pers 
lars and mention this ‘paper. /~ 
THOMSON & SON, 

301 Broadway, New York. 


For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 


P.-O. Box 1016, 
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Enrm paul ¢ Gauden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
Aints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subseribere who are 
epectally tnicrested. 


PICKING AND PACKING PEARS. 





It is quite possible to obtain, from the same 
tree and during the same season, pears that are 
solid, juicy, and sweet, with a fine color, and 
pears insipid and mealy, or pears shriveled 
and sour. The quality of this delicate fruit is 
dependent in large measure on the time the 
pears are gathered from the tree and the 
treatment received duringthe interval between 
picking and packing for market. 

While different varieties may require slight- 
ly different treatment, owing to their individ- 
ual characteristies and the season, there are 
general rules applicable to all. Most pear- 
growers concede that all kinds of pears should 
be picked while green and ripened indoors for 
best results; but there is some diversity of 
opinion as to methods of ripening and packing 
them for market. 

Generally speaking, summer and fall pears 
may be kept best by leaying them on the trees 
as long as they will hang and remain firm. 
They should be picked just before they turn, 
and handled with exceeding care to avoid 
bruising. Where it is desired to prolong the 
season of early pears, this may be readily done 
by making several pickings from each tree. 
Take first the larger and riper, leaving the 
smaller and greener fruit to receive additional 
sap. When, as often happens, one side of a 
tree ripens its fruit earlier than the other, pick, 
of course, from the early side. Having ripened 
and disposed of this lot, another picking should 
be made, observing the same conditions, leav- 
ing the greener fruit on the trees as long as it 
will keep green. Mulching and watering tend 
to prolong the season by keeping up the vigor 
of the trees. 

Early fruit ought to be ripened and disposed 
of as soon as practicable. In ripening pears, 
the greener the fruit the higher temperature it 
requires during the process, and a more humid 
atmosphere, to prevent shriveling. Very 
satisfactory results are obtained by ripening 
pears on shelves, between papers, in a room 
where an ever temperature and moderate de- 
gree of moisture are maintained; or they may 
be placed in barrels or boxes covered with 
papers, to exclude the light and prevent the 
escape of the aroma. When stored in bulk, 
avoid placing them so deep as to induce the 
generation of much heat. 

Most of the small, shriveled, tusteless pears 
which find their way to the markets owe their 
lack of body and flavor to the fact that they 
were picked too green. Late fall and winter 
pears ought to be left on the trees until frosts 
and wind cause them to fall, when they should 
be carefully picked, sorted, and packed in 
clean barrels or boxes, and stored where the 
temperature can be kept at about 40 degrees, 
until such time as it is desired to ripen them. 
They may then be removed to a temperature 
of say 70 degrees, where,if placed between 
woollen blankets, they will soon ripen with 
fiae, rich color and pleasant flavor. To ex- 
press the whole matter of the ripening pro- 
cess In the fewest possible words: When the 
pears are to be ripened, put them in a dark, 
warm place, witha moderate degree of moist- 
ure in the air, covering with paper during 
warm weather and with wollen cloths or blank- 
ets in cold weather, to exclude the light and 
retaiu the heat and gases generated. When it 
is desired to retard the ripening process keep 
the fruit in a dry air at as nearly 40 degrees as 
is possible. 

In packing pears use only clean barrels or 
boxes. Remember that this fruit absorbs 
odors readily, and, consequently, is impaired 
in quality when placed in other than sweet, 
clean packages, Baskets are to be avoided for 
marketing pears, especially if the fruit is ripe. 
They are not firm enough to hold it in position 
and keep it from moving about. Fruit shipped 
in warm weather, or when nearly ripe, may be 
prevented from heating, and consequent de- 
cay, by boring holes in the barrel or boxes, for 
ventilation, This delicate fruit, when destined 
for a long transit, should be packed and 
shipped after it has fully matured, but before 
it has ripened. Pears lack the elasticity of 
apples, therefore the desisbility of lining the 
sides, top, and bottom of the package, whether 
it be barrel or box, with straw-paper or similar 
material, Assort and pack the same as apples 
except placing the blossom end of the fruit 
toward the boitom of the package. When 
the barrel or box is full, press the cover firmly, 
without starting the juice. It is again sug- 
gested that early fall pears and those nearly 
ripe be packed in shallow and ventilated 
boxes. 

French gardeners, who have much success in 
marketing pears, pack this fruit in small hexes, 
either round or square, and cover bottom and 
sides with dry moss or soft dry paper, calcg- 





lated to absorb moisture. They observe the 
additional precaution of wrapping the pears in 
dry soft paper and placing them in layers— 
the largest and least mature fruit at the bot- 
tom—filling all the interstices with dry moss 
or paper. The fruit is so snugly placed that 
even the slightest movement is impossible; 
and yet no one pear presses upon the other. 
The moss or paper that separates them absorbs 
all moisture, and should a pear decay, it does 
not affect its neighbors. 

In Paris this fruit is also successfully pre- 
served by packing in layers, with the interstices 
filled up with powdered charcoal.—V. Y. 
World. 





BOTTLING, CANNING, AND PICE- 
LING FRUIT. 





THE time is at hand when housewives be- 
come anxious about laying in a store of fruit 
in an unperishable condition. This is a part 
of the business of the farm that all parties are 
interested in, and a few words here, by way of 
advice and suggestion, will not be out of 
place. 

Technically, “‘ bottling’ and ‘‘ canning” are 
different. Putting the fruit in glass-jars or 
bottles, with either corks or lids, and fastening 
them down by atmospheric pressure, or other- 
wise, is called bottling, while putting the fruit 
in tin-cans is canning. These terms are often 
confounded or used interchangeably. Bot- 
tling is the more common process in domestic 
operations, and for home use is more simple 
and on the whole less expensive—as the bot- 
tles or jars may be used for several years, and, 
when put up with care, the fruit is quite as 
good as when put into tin-cans. 

The first requisite in bottling is to have a 
good variety to retain flavor. Strawberries 
come 60 early, that they are difficult to keep 
with perfect flavor; yet put up with care, air- 
tight, they can be kept. The bottles should 
be buried in the cool earth, either in a box or 
simply in the ground, kept from the light and 
as cool as possible. In this way they retain 
flavor nicely and make a delightful change on 
the table later on in the year. Cherries, rasp- 
berries, whortleberries, and blackberries come 
on in order named, and should be put up and 
treated with equal care. 

Peaches should not become soft before put- 
ting up. Hale’s Early retains ite flavor as well 
as any variety, though its coming so early 
makes it more difficult to keep; but, if buried 
in the earth, as before described, there is much 
less danger. The yellow varieties, though less 
delicate in flavor, possess more of the peculiar 
peach flavor (hydrocianic acid), and are 
generally preferred as best retaining the peach 
taste. The white varieties should all be put 
up when quite hard. The stone increases the 
peach flavor, and, hence, many prefer to put 
them up whole. Those who talk of saving the 
labor of paring by taking off the skin in very 
strong hot lye or caustic soda, do not know 
how much of the richness of the fruit is 
destroyed. Pare them, by all means, unless 
for pickling, when the fuzz may be rubbed off 
with a flannel cloth or crash towel. 

For domestic use, all the sugar needed to 
flavor should be made into syrup and put into 
the bottles or cans when the fruit is put up. 
Cook the fruit in a porcelain-lined vessel or 
brass kettle; cook until heated thoroughly 
through, so as to expel the air; put hot into 
the jars; fill up full with the prepared syrup, 
boiling hot, and put in corks or put on covers, 
when as hot as possible. A quarter of a pound 
of sugar to a pound of prepared fruit is about 
right. If corks are used, cover them right 
away with a preparation of rosin and tallow, to 
prevent the passage of air through them. 
Well-fitting corks are used for two-inch mouth 
bottles. The melted rosin and tallow should 
be ready and convenient, and the corks or tops 
of jars dipped into it while hot. As good fruit 
as we ever ate was kept inthis way. Glass-jars, 
with covers easily adjusted, will keep fruit 
very nicely, if put on with care. 

Peaches, pears, and plums, also green toma- 
toes, and cucumbers, may be kept perfectly by 
packing them in fine salt, in stone-jars, allow- 
ing them to make their own brine. They must 
be kept covered with salt until the brine made 
by the salt and extracted juice covers them; 
then kept under this brine till wanted for use, 
when they must be soaked in several waters 
until fresh enough to put into vinegar. We 
have eaten fruit kept thus for two years. It 
makes a change grateful to some appetites, 
especially to lovers of pickles.— Ohio Farmer. 





Tue successful farmer does nothing for a 
livelihood but farm. If he has money, he in- 
vests it in a way that will improve his farm. 
He inforins himself as to his business aud goes 
to work in an intelligent manner. Upon such 
farms no weeds stand as high as a man’s head, 
norare fences neglected, buildings dilapida- 
ted, implements left Latent to the weather, 
and stock unsheltered and uncared for; but 


= 





everything denotes thrift and enterprise. 
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TRIMMING YOUNG APPLE TREES. 
SOME HINTS ON WHAT NOT TO DO. 





THERE is nothing so easy to do as to neglect 
to trim a young orchard, We know this from 
experience. And there is this to it; a young 
tree grows very fast, and, when young and 
thrifty, we think it can be trimmed when it gets 
larger; so the very work that should be done 
is neglected at the time when it is most neces- 
sary to have it done. A year or two goes by, 
and at last you find out your little tree has got 
the better of you. We found this out yester- 
day, in pruning some young trees, which, 
though we must confess it, ought to have been 
attended to in this respect a year ago, but 
were neglected on account of pressing work in 
other directions at a time when it should have 
been done. 

Young apple trees, if set ina good, hearty 
soil, will grow very fast. Limbs and shoots 
multiply in all directions. They crowd inward 
upon the tree, filling all the space with foliage; 
and, if you look at one of these young, un- 
trained trees, growing in a good location, you 
will find a dense, round head which you cap 
hardly see through anywhere for leaves. The 
lower part of the top is so shaded by this thick 
growth on the small shoots that the leaders of 
the main branches stretch upward rapidly for 
sun and breathing room. If neglected, there- 
fore, in the matter of thinning in the early 
years of the tree’s life, the main limbs attain a 
long, upright, slender growth, which give the 
trees too high a head, rendering them imper 
fect in shape, and making the gathering of the 
fruit a diflicult matter. 

Now, supposing you attempt to trim and put 
into proper shape a not very old tree, which 
for two or three years had its own way of 
growing; what will you do, and what will re- 
sult from your doings? You will, of course, 
begin to thin out the top, removing all 
branches that grow inward, crossing each 
other and shutting out the sun from the 
interior of the tree where itis most needed. 
Well, having removed these superfluous limbs 
about to yourliking, what appearance does 
your tree present? Why, you have three or 
four tall, upright-growing branches, sticking 
straight up out of reach, and bearing a tuft of 
spreading twigs at their extremities. To 
shorten them in is almost impossible; to let 
them grow is to give you an ill-shaped tree 
which can never be well managed or brought 
into compact or desirable form. 

The remedy for this is an easy one, if put in 
use at therighttime. Begin to trim andshape 
the heads of your young trees as soon as they 
begin to grow. This done, and no pruning 
instrument larger than a stout pocket-knife 
will be needed. Train alow, round, compact- 
shaped head to the trees, allowing no branches 
to grow inward or upward, but training them 
outward, so as to give room for sun, air, and 
fruit. All this may be easily managed, if taken 
in season; if not taken in season, your tree 
gets beyond your control; you spoil it in at- 
tempting to bring it into shape, and then have 
ever after, atree that is an eye-sore and dis- 
appointment to you. The first method of 
management is the right one; therefore, the 
best one.—New England Farmer. 





POINTS OF EXCELLENCEIN A ROSE. 


Rev. O. Fisner, of England, has written a 
book on rose-growing, and in it he gives the 
following description of the points of a good 
rose: 

‘The character of a rose depends upon the 
substance, form, arrangement, andcolor of its 
petals. To take these in order. The petals 
should be thick and fleshy, not flimsy. This 
enables it to keep its freshness under adverse 
circumstances—such as rain, sunshine, or when 
gathered—besides imparting a richnessto the 
flower which nothing else can give. Theform 
of the petal should be deep; the edge not 
jagged, but smooth and well rounded. 

‘The arrangement of the petals should be 
regular and geometrical, not confused. The 
outer petals should form a cup-shaped wall 
around the flower, and, whatever the arrange- 
ment of the central petals is, they should, by 
their fullness, conceal the eye of the flower 
until it attains the last stage of expansion. 
Perbaps the most beautiful form is that which 
may be called ‘ turbinated,’ and is exemplified 
in a well-shaped blossom of Senateur Vaisse. 
Flat blossoms are no longer valued. The color 
should be bright and pure and lasting, or else 
delicate. A large pure white Perpetual was a 
great desideratum, said to be now attained in 
Mabel Morrison. Sweetness is iikewise an 
important element of excellence. Size is not 
so valuable as to make up for the absence of 
any of the above-named requisites, though, 
cateris paribus, it is not to be overlooked. 

“ Lastly, the foliage should not diminish too 
rapidly in size as the leaves approach the blos- 
som; but should so surround it that, when cut 
and placed in a vase, they should form a furni- 
ture around the flower, to set it off to full ad- 








vantage. This is described by saying that ‘the 
foliage comes up well.’ ” 





MIXED MILE. 


Tue following, from the Boston Cultivator, 
seems to show that the milk of different breeds 
of cows cannot be profitably mixed : 

‘‘A Whately dairyman, owning twelve cows, 
mostly Jerseys, remarked, upon putting his 
cream into the large churn, that there was 
cream sufficient in quantity to produce sixty 
or seventy-five pounds of butter. Yet, upon 
churning and weighing the product, there were 
found to be but thirty-eight pounds. The 
next week he kept the milk and cream of his 
grade Jerseys and Shorthorns separate, churn- 
ing eight days’ cream instead of seven, as in 
the first experiment. However, he was grati- 
fied at securing eighty-two and a half pounds 
of butter. A friend and townsman, who, last 
winter, kept nineteen cows, grade Jerseys and 
Shorthorns, found that his animals were not 
making the usual returns in butter, the yield 
in butter being ubout five pounds per cow 
weekly. Finally, he set the mffk of each cow 
separately, with the result that he had nota 
cow that yielded less than six pounds each. 
If these facts really prove what they seen. to, 
a good many farmers are losing a large amount 
of butter every week by churning the cream 
of a number of different breeds together. The 
results of other experiments may not be so 
decided. Some other reason may explain the 
different results.’’ 





TO RESTORE FADED FLOWERS. 


PLACE the flower in a small empty teacup or 
scent-bottle. Half fill a saucer with water, 
in the center of which place the cup or bottle 
containing the flower, over which invert a 
tumbler, the top of which rests in the water, 
covering the flowerin the cup and excluding 
the air. The effectis surprising. In a short 
time the faded flower will revive, the color 
return into the petals, which quickly expand, 
and the scent returns as powerfully as when 
the flower was first plucked. Care should be 
taken that the flower does not come in contact 


with the sides or bottom of the inverted 
tumbler.—American Cultivator. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


Newest and Rest Varieties, 
INCLUDING 


“SHARPLESS” 


Grown in Pots and ready for shipment 
after Aug. ist. New descriptive priced 
catalogue FREE. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GAL 












This wire contains six times as many bes 
foot as any other, and is the only fence that is = ¢ a 
cient against small as against large animals. It will 
not slip through the staple, and is “ only barb wire 
that is galvanized after it is finished wuich 
adds greatly to Its stren, ngth and durability. Th 

is made on an entirely different principle from any 
other, is amply secured by letters = and no in- 
fringement upon any other patent- 


AMERICAN FENCING CO., 234 West 20th St., N.Y. 












STRAWBERRY 


Plants, pot-grown and plented in Summer and 
early Fall, yield a fine crop in ten months. 


EP. ROE: 


logue free. 
— E. P. AIOE, E Cornwall on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Tana 


BLANCHARD CHURN 


We have perfected a radical and valuable improve- 
ment in our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be 
seen to be appreciated. Now offered for the first time 
to the dairy public. 

It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna- 
tional Dairy Fair in New York City, in 1879, in com- 
petition with all the leading churns in the market. 

Nine sizes made, churning from one to one hundred 


gallous. .Warranted to be exactly as re resented. 
a a to any dealerin REALLY first Farm and 
Implements for a De scriptive Cireular of ‘*THE 
NEW BLANC RD CHURN"; or to the Sole Manufac 
mah PC RTER BLANCHARD" S SONS, Coscorpb, N. H. 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTOR ¥, 
Betablished i851. 


Portabie Mills 


offers the largest, finest, 
and cheapest stock in the 
— , combined with re- 
markee iy 


liberal offers. 















For New Terms for 1880 
see page 23, 
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Qne Hundred Years Old. 


“WOLTER BAKER & CO., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


GHECOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOA, 


in their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth cf the human system, 
being composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, 
gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance, called 
theobromine, sin.ilar to theine in tea, but containing more 
nitrogen and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERY WHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any addre 


1sso. 

















THE 


Surpasses all othersin quantity an 


N GREAMERY. 


o1 butter made. It secures matured and ripened cream. 


makes butter of the best texture Savor and of unequaled keeping quality. It excludes flies, dust 
pany! 7 rr constantly at me. correct — erature (58° to 0°): has room for the cream and butter, and 


saves at e four hs the labor, 


with either{ce or water, and both summer and Winter. 


FERGU SON CONG USSION CHURN isthe best. Tt combinesscientific principle og With 


eho bast labor saving devices. No z pesdies. 
largestyicld. efor buying anv ther Ghas 
trated circular to To G , 


Brings the butter in granular form, and secures the 
reamer; orany pans, or cans, send for large tllus- 
56 CO., Burlington, Vt. Kellable Agents Wanted. 








J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental tron and Zine Wosk, 





















IRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
IRON CRESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather - Vanes, 
Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- 
steads, Lawn-Sprinklers, 
Lawn - Moweis, Garden- 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 
Carriages, ete., ete., ete. 


1 POET 





CROWUE! Uli LAWN 
SETTEE, 
WITH 
Folding Tent and Seat. 
Price, complete, $10. 
A FULL LINE OF 
Settees, Chairs, and 
other Lawn and 
Garden Ornaments. 





¢? Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what Class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


NEW 


STOP! FARMERS, STOP! | 


Don't buy a Cider or Wine Mill until you have 
seen the “Farmers’ Favorite,” the best Mill in the 
market. Can be run by power or hand. Will do 
more and better work than any other for the same 
money. 


Price, No. 1, Family size............. S22 60 
“ No. 2, One-Barrel Press.......... 30 oo 
No. 3, Three-Barrel Press... . & 00 


Send for Circulars to 


The te Higganunt Mfg aesiititin 


___— Higganum, Conn. 


THE CHAMPION 
is the Best Wind-Power iu 
the Market 


Is perfectly self- a; runs 
no faster in a gale than in a light 
wind, is very powgrral ‘oil never 
blows away while tower 
8s 

We furnish sample mill at 7 facto 
sale where we have no agen 

Send for Catalogue. 

POW ELL & Dov GLASS, 
Waukegan, I 
















-. —— a 
or New Perms 


L880-see page 23. 


YORK. 


Improved, Se -gmlating, 
Sto. ying 
WINSD- Meh L. 


THE ONLY MiLh EMBRACING ALL THE 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


Renioalt Silver Medal at Paris, 
1878. 

Six hundred in oe ration in the v ipinity 
of New York. ery one warranted as 
Durability and upantity of Water, whieh 
can be pumy to any atred hight 
s from cr! loeation. The cost is small ad 

pared with ae other device now in us 
Auuress, for ¢ ‘teloguey - »~ J. CORCO RAN. 

6 Johu Street, New York. 


ZF VOU WANT 
The Best and Cheapest 


FERTILIZER, 
Buy BAUGH’S 


$825 Phosphate 
for W heat. 


BAUGH’S FERTILIZERS HAVE STOOD FIELD TESTS 
OF 25 YEARS. 


BAUGH & SON 8S, 
20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphie. 


EMPIRE 
Barm Forges 


in omm2 Wetnctice 


















‘THD STOMA MPROVED AD AG 


can havea permanent supply 
of water for farm, gardens, or 
lawns. This time and storm. 
tried machine is very simple 
and strong. Runs no fasterin 
a 25-mile than in a 10-mile wind. 
We combine experience and 
experienced men to do our 
work with a perfectly self- 
regulating mill. Will make 
estimates wherever water is 
required and guarantee the 
work. Single and Double-Act- 
ing Pumps, Tanks, ete. Write 
to us, stating your wants. 
B. 8. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
or 22 College Place, New Youk. 











qoakEe CITY PHOSPHATE and “ALLEN’S PHOS- 
PHATE” are very high-grade Superphosphates, con- 
taining the largest per centage of ree wing in- 
gredients possible to obtain. Repeated trials along- 
side of other Phosphate show indisputably that 
uaker City” and “Allen’s” take the lead. They 
drill splendidly, ¢ are not offensive to handle (particu- 
he Low. Soe Our are superior in every re 

r Agents, or write us, 


mention th 
AL Da 8S SONS, Mang fac tarerts 
no: % 2 Seat Delaware Avenue, lelphia, 





Alwon Sewer PipesGo., Akron, Abio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
CLAZED SEWER-PIPE. 





For quality we refer by pecmteston to the follow 
ig eminent Civil Engineers : Mr. E. 8. CHESBROUGH, 
ivil Engineer, Chtoage, til. = Mr. “4 we ADAMS, San- 


3 Engines, Broo! Y.; Mr. J. HERBERT 
BHEDD, te Chief eer Prov idenc e Water Works, 
Lt. W. H. BRADLEY, Sup't Sew- 

rn ny gh Messrs. W.S. & ALF 


= ‘w. en WILSON, Chief Engineer and Superin‘ 
tendent Yonkers Water Works, Yonkers, N. Y. ; Cor. 
GEO, E. WARING, Jr., Newport, RL 


“THE BEST IS THE CHA PEST.” 
cles Pipe i 
Sire peiucipal Gites ofthe United states.” 
For further information address 
_D. i. KING, Sec’y, Akron, Ohio. 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Rone Meal, Bone Flour. 
1JSTER BROTHERS 


New k Office 159 Front Street. 
"& ‘actory, Newark, N. J. 


fF Formers and Dealers are invited to send for 
ular. 





THE 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
is the Only Route West of Chicago Running 


Pullman Hotel Cars. 


It is the Oldest, Best Constructed, and Best Equi 
Railway of the Great West. ped 





It is to-day, and will long remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 





Map ot the Chicago and Northwestern 
UNDER ONE MAN. 


AGEMENT 
2,890" MILES OF ROAD 
and forms the tollowing Trunk Lines: 
“Chicago, Council Bluffs, and ‘ornia Line,” 


Chicago, St. Paul, and yy “rior i 
Chicago, waukee, an e Su or Line.” 
Cl Green Bay and Marquette 
pj Se crane eae 
itis MeGregor, Mit * Milwe arte as -. 
r, waukee. 
road in the West, omunal the 
Hotel Cars between ey 


this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the sie ee a Canadas. 








aie TP or,  Cniengo, 


RISING. oUN 
STOVE POLISH 


For any . : 8 
sana apes proprictors, Canton, Mass. 


- ‘DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, tr ya Be w ores Con- 

sumption down to the slightes tiek the Throat. 

This it has done in over six hw 

own eyes. It acts first on t , Tes’ 

stop cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It 
Bleeding of the Lungs and Irritation of the 








mien wy 
tores the 


do, because 1 
the world. It Sone —; the sto! 

of our own land, not used in any other medicine, I 
have ey tool watched its effects on all ages from 
infancy to old age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 


tle. 
DONAL D KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, TAGS. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer containing all the soil 
= me! = found in — — Analysis will peers 
that they contain a larger eutage o 

plant-teod clpmenta than wo cial: for them b 
fae labels placed on each package. E years’ expe’ 
ence has conclusivel eatablished othe above act. 
Send — \ few good agents wanted. 

Address 
MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 


13 Doane St., Boston, Mass. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A Ne. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and sta 
ard guaranteed. For further partic area address 
GLIDDEN ‘< CURTIS, Selling Agents, Boston, Mass.; 

N. PHELPS, Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & 

CARPENTE R, 50 South Water Street. Philadel iphia; 

or H. D. WOODRUFF, Lansingburg, N. Y. 





BELLS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDEY. 
Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War 


ranted satisfactory and durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West | Troy, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chacenet 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TI , Cincinnati, 0, 















MEDICAL. 





In eliminating the J — of the blood, the 
ii natural and necessary result is the c J Dincnse 


ulonsand other Skin Widow un ry wary + 
a othr sores, 


rifier, and stimu- 
" lates every function to Gee healthful action, 
} 5 ane thus a benefit in all diseases. 









rai Debil- 

} ’ ters, Itis 

HM unequaled as an Appetizer and Rpquine Tonic. 

It is a medicine which should be in every 

family, and which, wherever used, will save 
ag ey of many doctors’ bills. 

itles of two sizes; prices 50 cents and @F. 


Bay WARNER'S 
Safe Remedies are 
sold hy Druggists 
& Dealers in Med- 
icine everywhere. 


H. H. Warner & Go., 
Proprietors, 
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American Home! 


> 


The Famous Seltzer Spring 
of Germany in every 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


[July 8 29, 1880. 











MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 





and they are purchase those Pommard refined 
NOW READY. based upun a scientific ‘analysis of this cele- | 3p"tow on, i pitty 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN. CONN. pudegerer: 


—v, ES 
13 Jobe 3a. New York. 
mesan. Ntreew Sao Franciaco, Cal. 

State Saveee. icago, fu. 


For Sale by all mt Lanting Dealers. 








printing presses, ranging in 
yrice from 76 cents to $175, 









Wwe Manufacture 


brated German Spring, is its 


in each bottle. 


he LATEST STYLES 


. concentrated 
duplicate, with thirty to forty sparkling doses 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS THE WORLD OVER. 


um 
ufacturers 0} 
es vt) te 155 East, 14 


Crem F Pianos, 

ware, aad w 

ulten = a. TO 

A Skin of Beauty if a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan, 





Landaus, Landaulets, ea 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, masts 
Broughams, Cabriolets, sae ee 






Coupes, etc., ete. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASB. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED: 


H. KILLAM’& 








ae 





co., New Haven, Conn. | 














L.A. Sa 
—— al STEEL ' She tay 
= of the haut ton 
eamn ESTE R B R 0 0 K’ PENS 2: nsecommend "Gouraud's 
YOUNG AMERICA PRESS C0., . D 4 ° Cream’ as the least harmful of ali the Skin prepa 
19 Murray Street, New York, j LEA INQ — Also ay A —— removes superfluous hair 
manufacture a large variety of a 





’ 8 
including the CENTENNIAL, aoRKs or jou™ Re, 
YOUNG AMERICA, LIORTWDNG ieee i 
DNITED OTATES, aud COMMON Camden, N. J. New York. ancy Goods Deale are of tation 
w are rc a or e 
= : _. ; kt Tst ~— — THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. arrest and proof of any one "ote $100, 
= 0 , Ten ce le ———$$—$ —____—_—_ ~ 
Sasple package of 40 varieties 
Sedias Tostruction Book for GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS 
cents, Inetructiou Book for 4 


Amateur Printers, 15 cents, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


CARAPEST. DEST, MOST DURABLE 


Manufactured by 


Uniolt “9 Union Hammock Co., 





HEKTOGRAPH, 








Cheap! Neat! Durable! 





Process of Copying. Patented May 18th and June ist, One hundred copies of gay ws Lye eo 
anal ter ro in twenty ym nutes. Patents f ‘or this process 4% been issued to us, the paeee 
Gloucester, Mass. sale of any Gelatine Copying Pad other than the Hektograph 1 1 and will be prosecuted 
lod Mlustrated Catalogue sent HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, 22 and 24 Churc Street, New York. 
on application a For Garden and Ornamental Fencing, Poultry Runs, 
Fishing Ponds, Aviaries, Pigeon Houses, and trainer 


ae TO CUSTOMERS. 
ATA 


for Grape and Floral Vines. 


Plans for Poultry Houses and how to arrange Runs 
furnished upon app lication. 


Orders or letters of in ae’ ‘receive om it at- 
tention. Write for prices Atay » 


BROCKNER & EVANS, 
Bands _ 





Manufacturers of Patent Resel Wire Hay- 
rters of Gulvanized Wire and Shee 
fencing, De = rs in Patest Steel- fo Wire. 
5 2. Street, New York City. 

for Inland, Marine Use, and Export Will resist sud 7 Mention oaeee. 

den changes of bony ture  - Cc ~~ ate. a ful i e 8 

Skil or Unskilled Hands. In order to me tals 

excellent article a wider introduction, we offer 100. PARK BENJAMIN 

gallons, but no more, at % per cent. discount om 

regular prices. Send for Color Cards. Agents wanted. 


CHARLES H, HOWELL & CO., 
fianufacturers of Paints, Colors, Oils, Varnishes. 
212 te 216 Race &t., Philadelphia, U. S.A 


Columbia Bicycle. 


A practical road machine. In 
dorsed by the medical profession a- 
the mc , 2 ful G! outdoor 
sports. stam 
catalogue, with price he st ont 
\b information. or lie tx for catalos 
Hg and cop, | World 





EXPERT OFFICE, 


49 and 50 Aster Heuse, New York. 


Practical iatommagion and recipes in all branches of 
nce. new inventions and 
investors ond ufacturers. 
Chemical Anelysee ont Assays. 
Experts ‘n Patents 
wae for Circular 


TH. VILLA FOLDING CHAIR. 


rfect Lawn Chair for Country and Seashore, 
two inches thick. 
ORK AND BOSTON 
ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 





Pe 


Steamers, Camps, etc. 
Agents w 
M'F'G 


anted. 
CO., No. 


each. 
Wi 








FOR THE BEST 


3 Printing Press 
OPEN FIREPLACE GRATE, 


Prints cards labels &c. a) 18 larger sizes 


For lasiness or pleasure, younger. your own ad- 





METALLIC SHINGLES 














e Roo’ the world. Suitable for all classes 0° bulldin; s with pitch vertsing and printin; ‘woes of of eo Lag hee —_ 
mand , 4 Ly Ay Geamentel - ty Prices reduced to correspond with the dec] ne tn fron. . ., for 2 stamps. Kelsey Co. 
FOR SOFT OR BARD COAL, Send for Descriptive Circular and prices to =e 
. y °gt 
im the United States write for circulars aud full in IRON-CLAD MANVOFACTE RING Co., MILHAT bd ELIXIR 
formation to 22 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 
BISSELL & CO. roms ouasox, | = | CALISAYA BARK 
DHN ‘ 
PITTSBURGH, PA. ; tained Por halt 
Decorative Painter and Designer. Bost in the Masket, | Mctnerectigand sista onl tppetcs 
ROOT BEER. It acts mildly o on the stomach, | Murad Ser'bbnite Seld Everywhere. ; po Ague. ‘on = 
3 ui Decorations and private Highly recommende dyspeptics walescen 
kages to ‘gai gallons, by ana ao ota, a | tm iralno, Encaustic, and Ol scatie Build MANUPACTURED BY weak. nervous, or debilitated. and’ thoar ring tm 
Pocent stamps for ages, $1, id — Glass for Ecclesiastical anc »mmestic Bu " ) TURNER damp locations. Price, $1.06 
Com ml Of tae ‘lite = Man, Yunteer, in- | iC Ty? ” 
~ Agent for MAW & CO.'S GEOMETRICAL, MOSAIC ms " sk for “MIL HAU’SsS 
Depot 5:8 Weehinatna btrest” pared af } N. E. Botanic and ENC ‘AUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, and ART TILES A ° 


Geneva, Kaye Co., IL. 
Send for Price-List. 


- Wall Decorations, Hearths, 
123 and 125 Ss. Lith St. 


EFOW 
CELEBRATED ROLL-UP MEniie ; Pani BED BOTTOM. 


PATENTED APRIL 27th, 1875. PATENTED FEB. 27tu, 1877. 
No wood NO VERMIN COOL, COMFORTABLE AND CLEAN. | 


Tt is the Original. Allow no substitution. 





_ GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. PHILADELPHIA. 











3.MILHAU'S SON, 183 Broadway, Ne Y. 
























E. WLER, 
61 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, E.D.,N Y. 





Our $40 gun has the best twist-barrels, choke- 
bored rebounding locks, extension wwe ms tent 
ns A new feature in the gun line. ‘It is ‘ht and Com. 
best Sable gun in the world for € re money pact, from § to 10 Ibs. weight. The riffle is perfect! 


sent on trial and guarante gun cannot make a 


of shooting. An owner 
Price, best English Twist ‘Barrel as ccccesces ces mistake, and take the wrong one ~~ goes 
Damascus Barrel.........------ $55 to for game. 4 4 _ 
Send stamp for Descriptive Circular, === F  PRECE.... «ee eee eee e eee teens ee eeeeee $7 to $250 


L. C, SMITH, Sele Maker of the Baker Guns, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 








HALL, ELTON & co., 


Electro- Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoon.s 


The “EASTLAKE.” 


({ Patented.) 


Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, Wew York. 


** Tax IsDErExDert’’ Paxss, Nos. 31 sep 23 Rosz Staxer. 








Facteries, Wallingford, Conn. 





r 








